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Ir would be encouraging at the opening of a New Year if one 
could conscientiously survey the past with satisfaction or contem- 
plate the future with equanimity. Unfortunately 
1913 is rendered for ever memorable not by the 
topics which have monopolised a flighty and frivolous Press but 
by that which has been severely boycotted by all the leading 
journals of one Party and by those which are pleased to regard 
themselves as leading in the other Party, which, however, happily 
they no longer lead. Several new principles have been estab- 
lished as cardinal articles of British government, which hitherto 
was regarded throughout the civilised world by hostile as well 
as friendly critics as the government least susceptible to such 
influences. Many years ago the present writer happened to be 
dining in New York with a distinguished American judge, and 
was surprised on arriving to find that there were only two other 
guests, including a very prominent Irish Nationalist politician, 
a bitter enemy of England. The situation was decidedly awkward 
and conversation necessarily somewhat strained. In the course 
of the evening the American host dilated upon the financial 
morals of American politicians, and, turning to the Nationalist 
Member as a hostile witness, said, ‘‘ Do you have anything of 
that kind in British politics?’ With some reluctance, which 
made his testimony the more convincing, the guest ran over the 
names of the leading men of our public life at that time, saying, 
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“No one has ever even alleged that there is anything wrong 
about them from that point of view.” It is sad to think that 
no American judge would stultify himself to-day by asking such 
a question; and if he did, no Nationalist Member, except for 
the purpose of provoking a laugh, could return anything like the 
same answer as the reluctant Mr. —— in 1896. Radicals are 
never weary of insisting that prestige does not depend upon 
diplomacy or armaments, but on the character of the people and 
upon the fair fame of the Cesars’ wives directing their destinies, 
On that hypothesis the Asquith Government has inflicted a deeper 
injury upon this afflicted country than the loss of a war. 


WE cannot recapitulate the whole of this dismal affair, which 
will assuredly attract far more attention from to-morrow’s 
historian than from to-day’s newspapers because 
it will be noted as the parting of the ways and the 
date when the British democracy first trod the 
slippery path down which so many other democracies have slid 
to their doom. The gravity of the business has been enhanced 
by the cool, cynical, unabashed attitude of the culprits and their 
compromised colleagues. You might infer that the former had 
done something so distinguished that the latter were positively 
envious. Whereas in truth what they have done is to deprive 
British government of its hitherto unsullied character and to 
sow universal distrust of any British policy in which financial 
interests are involved. We were accustomed to the gibe that 
“the British gunboat is the debt-collector of the British mer- 
chant,” but no one ever hinted that any British Minister might 
conceivably have a share in the debt. Now, however, we find 
the Americans asking themselves whether our stupid and bungling 
Mexican policy may not be inspired by the financial pull of 
powerful plutocrats with whom the present Cabinet has connec- 
tions; while the scandalous speech of Mr. Winston Churchill— 
whose First Lordship of the Admiralty is a daily insult to the 
great Service—in the summer, categorically stating that no 
members of the Admiralty Board had any interest whatsoever 
in oil only stimulated the enquiry as to whether Ministers are 
interested in oil. No man out of an asylum was ever heard to 
whisper any reflections upon the great gentlemen—we are not 
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thinking of the civilians—who constitute the present Board of 
Admiralty, and who, if Truth is to be believed, recently compelled 
the political mountebank at the head of the Board to capitulate 
before a united protest backed by a collective resignation against 
his impertinent interference. It is politicians who are suspect 
nowadays, not sailors or soldiers, and this deplorable declaration 
of disinterestedness leaves matters precisely where they were. 


‘Tux accepted creed of the Coalition as disclosed by some Ministers 
last year, as endorsed by the Cabinet and by our first paid Pavlia- 
ment, hailed by the National Liberal Club as the 
The Accepted : 
prer ne plus ultra of statesmanship, and rewarded by 
promotion to exalted office, may be ascribed as 
the Unlimited Right of Ministers to Speculate. Why the tax- 
payer should supplement the legitimate tips of their public men 
by princely salaries is less obvious than it was. These extortionate 
sums were tolerated on the artless assumption that they keep 
Ministers out of the shadow of temptation. But, if that delusion 
goes by the board a good many other things would also go by the 
board, including the salaries. If Ministers may take tips why 
should they not live on them. Let us see exactly where we are. 
In the first place it is recognised as a perfectly proper thing for a 
contractor negotiating with the Government to make what is prac- 
tically a present of cash to Ministers who should be discharging 
their proper duty by protecting the public against the contractor 
in question. It was innocently imagined hitherto that any 
contractor violating one of the first principles of Clean Govern- 
ment would be immediately struck off the list of Government 
contractors. We have changed all that. Marconi contractors are 
privileged beings. Not only do they remain on the list but they 
get their contract. People financially interested in this formidable 
company presumably knew too much about Ministers. Their 
contract was never in danger. It is also established that a 
Minister can with perfect propriety accept such a tip, which in 
this case if intelligently realised might have produced £20,000. 
The precedent is not likely to be forgotten, and if oil rumours 


are now prevalent Ministers have no one to thank but them- 
selves. 
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Ir is also established that with perfect propriety the Chief Whip 
of the Party of Progress may one day on his private account receive 
Polishi American Marconis at £2 and the next day invest 
olishing the ‘ 
Seanad the Party funds in the same “ associated ’’ company 
at a substantially higher price. Still more important 
from the point of view of your “ practical politician” who wishes 
to know precisely where he stands and what he may do—your 
modern Minister is in no way dishonoured by telling concerted 
falsehoods to the House of Commons with the object of conveying 
the exact opposite of the truth—viz. that neither he nor any of 
his colleagues have any Marconi shares whereas they have several 
thousand at the time of speaking, and an acquiescent Premier 
is aware of the fact and approves of the speeches. Ministers again 
suffer no detriment but rather increase the esteem of their colleagues 
and supporters by abstaining from coming forward before the 
Select Committee appointed to investigate inter alia rumours 
concerning Ministerial speculations. An ex-chief Whip gets much 
kudos from bolting abroad on the eve of the discussion of these 
rumours and the speculators cover themselves with glory by 
picking out two suitable members of the Select Committee—behind 
the back of the chairman and the rest of the Committee—to whom 
they confide the fact that contrary to the general belief they ac- 
quired 10,000 American Marconis. This episode occurred after the 
journalists were summoned, but before they were called, obviously 
in order that their cross-examination might be kept off ground 
dangerous to Ministers. The Prime Minister succeeded in 
abstaining from expressing any opinion on this particular perfor- 
mance of the Attorney-General, but he subsequently made him 
Lord Chief Justice of England after leading the House of Commons 
to believe that Lord Alverstone would be able to resume his 
active duties. 


One of the many fascinations of the Marconi Scandal is that it 
provides a complete code for the guidance of the Party of Progress. 

No one hereafter, whether as a Prime Minister, 
Rules for 
Whips a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Law Officer, 

Whip, or a Postmaster-General, will have any 
shadow of doubt as to his duty at any given moment. The 
single duty of the Prime Minister is to encourage any of his 
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colleagues in concealing any transactions which might bring 
discredit on the Government, to pretend in the event of their being 
found out that the transaction is to their credit and to applaud any 
mendacious speeches that may have been made by the way, 
not forgetting that the Party looks to the Premier to be at need a 
Mont Blane of mendacity. The respective duties of Attorneys- 
General and Chancellors of the Exchequer have been set forth 
ad nauseam in the National Review—ad nauseam because their 
record is nauseating. Mr. Herbert Samuel has contributed a 
vade mecum which would serve Postmasters-General for all time. 
But the Marconi by-products are equally valuable. They contain 
special guidance for Chief Whips of the Progressive Party, who 
we learn for the first time are in exclusive control of vast funds, 
however unsuited they may be for trusteeship. As a general 
rule, the funds of the Free Trade Party should be invested in 
Protectionist countries, but should the Government of the day 
happen to be engaged in settling a coal strike of vital concern 
to British railways, then Home Rails Ordinary are a peculiarly 
suitable investment for the Party funds. Nor should any Whip 
fail to collect substantial subscriptions against the calamity of 
a Coronation. Should a Radical Whip for any cause come to 
grief he should take a hereditary Peerage and enter the oil trade. 


Aone other aspects of the Marconi Scandal is the function of 
the Press in such a community as ours. Lord Rosebery, if we 
Where Stan agi Cmember aright, virtually admitted that no man 
the Presse? With less than £750,000 can exercise any serious 

or sustained influence on public opinion. He did 
not put it so bluntly, but he had worked out the cost of establish- 
ing a popular daily newspaper, or he had been supplied with the 
figures, and that is what it came to: that was the sum necessary 
to give a man the right to direct or reflect public opinion day by 
day. The expenses of producing a newspaper are prodigious, 
and many rich men have broken down under its maintenance. 
Such an exorbitant tariff would be comparatively harmless if there 
were serious competition and any genuine attempt to discuss the 
questions most vital and interesting to the people, regardless of 
the consequences to great vested interests, whether financial 
or political. Unfortunately we have learnt this year that when 
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it comes to such an issue as Clean Government and the dis- 
honouring traffic in titles, with a few conspicuous and honourable 
exceptions, there is scarcely any Press to speak of. Mum’s the 
word. The devouring syndicates are consuming newspaper after 
newspaper. Many of them recognise no duty except to feed 
the public with vulgar trash. The billionaires of nominally 
different politics but without any principles, consisting partly of 
aggressive Jews and partly of timid Christians, put their heads 
together and decide to boycott a particular topic. Many of the 
politicians take their cue from the mammoth syndicates; and 
what is the result? Simply to stimulate public curiosity in 
that question more than in any other and to create a real public 
opinion independent of Press opinion, which is regarded with 
ever-growing distrust. As we have said, there have been 
honourable exceptions beyond the maw of money-grubbing 
syndicates. Selection would be invidious. But it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the one organ which has come to the 
front during the past year as the mouthpiece of Clean Govern- 
ment and straight politics is the Morning Post, which has placed 
the country under a heavy debt of gratitude and has immensely 
increased its own influence. 


AttHoucH the daily press of London—apart from the Morning 
Post, the Daily Express (which is to be heartily congratulated 
on its brilliant cartoonist, who gives us day by day 
a lifelike presentment of the real Lloyd George), 
the Globe with its illuminating “ Marconi Day by Day,” and 
the Financial News, which has the gift of clarifying the most 
complicated financial transactions—has preserved a significant 
silence upon matters Marconi, it has abounded with informa- 
tion concerning the amazing achievements of Lord Murray of 
Elibank in far Bogota and elsewhere. It looked as though a 
boom were being worked up under cover of which a great patriot 
would return home in a halo of glory after having secured an 
ocean of oil, and amid the ensuing excitement disputable in- 
cidents in a distinguished career would have been waved aside. 
Unfortunately, as so often happens, the zeal of the boomsters 
completely outran their discretion. In their eagerness to represent 
the greatest Whip of modern times as having practically put 
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Central America in his pocket, they gratuitously aroused the 
susceptibilities of the United States, which metaphorically sprang 
to arms at the call of the “ Monroe Doctrine,” the mere 
mention of which makes every American patriot see red. It 
was part of the business to represent the Master as scoring suc- 
cessive triumphs over American competitors and to plant the 
Union Jack wherever the proud House of Pearson trod. The 
results, as might have been foreseen by any one who stopped to 
think, were disastrous, and the Master’s tour appears to have been 
anything but the anticipated diplomatic success, even though he 
offered in one case to revisit or reside in the country from which 
he was seeking concessions. It would really seem hardly worth 
his while to have stayed away so long leaving his colleagues in the 
lurch, though doubtless he was informed that provided he could 
spin out his journey until the end of the year the Marconi and 
other clouds would have rolled by and he could safely return 
without let or hindrance to take his seat in the House of Lords 
under the sponsorship of Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne. 


As there would appear to be no remaining shadow of a reason, 
now that his pilgrimage has reached a somewhat abrupt con- 
clusion, for his remaining away we are all looking 
forward to the exile’s return. The Times, which 
ought to know, publishes a paragraph (Dec. 9) with 
the promising heading, “LORD MURRAY: IMPENDING 
RETURN TO ENGLAND,” but a study of the letterpress, 
inaccurate in several particulars, as so often in up-to-date journal- 
ism, scarcely corroborates the headline. The Times “ under- 
stands”’ that ‘‘ Lord Murray has left Bogota on his return to 
England and is expected in this country within the next few 
weeks.” But we have been disappointed so often that we must 
not expect too much. July and October were both mentioned as 
probable dates of the auspicious event. The Times recalls that 
Lord Murray resigned the office of Chief Ministerial Whip in August 
1912 “in order to take up a partnership in Lord Cowdray’s 
business.” As our readers are aware, there were other reasons 
for his retirement from public life and we cannot accept the Times 
as a final authority on the subject because it has never given its 
mind to the matter and is evidently ignorant of important dates 
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and iacts. Thus we are informed that Lord Murray “ left London 
at the end of last year for America.” As a matter of fact he only 
went to America this year, to be precise January 1, though as 
Mr. Lloyd George thought he had gone away in August 1912, 
and Mr. Illingworth although he had seen him off, thought it was 
last year, we must not be astonished at the Times’ slip over a 
rather important date. Then follows a graver inaccuracy in a 
paper which has always prided itself on its facts. “‘ While the 
Marconi Enquiry—during which his name was frequently mentioned * 
—was in progress at home, Lord Murray was engaged in securing 
concessions in South America for his firm.” As all our readers are 
aware, the Marconi Committee was constituted in October 1912. 
Lord Murray was in the country during the first two months of its 
sittings and could at any moment have secured a hearing by writing 
a note to the Chairman to the effect that he had had two private 
speculations in American Marconis in conjunction with Mr. Lloyd 
George, and that he had placed approximately £10,000 of the 
Radical Party funds in that same gilt-edged security. 


Is it not therefore misleading to suggest to the readers of the 
Times, though we do not suppose that it is intentional, that Lord 
Murray was away on business in South America 
throughout the Marconi Enquiry, the truth being 
that he went to South America on January 1, 1913, on the eve of the 
evidence concerning Ministerial speculations, and he concealed 
from the Committee so long as he could both his private specula- 
tions in Marconis and his Trustee speculations, upon both of which 
further light is sorely needed. The Times describes his business 
triumphs in South America artlessly announcing “ after Lord 
Murray’s return it is expected that further details of these trans- 
actions will be made known, and that his evidence will also be 
available in regard to his action, as Chief Whip, in investing Liberal 
Party funds in American Marconi shares” [our italics]. Where, 
we may ask, will this evidence be “ available,” seeing that the 
Marconi Committee was promptly shut down as soon as dangerous 
disclosures began to be made? We may also ask whether his 
evidence will be “ available,” and if so, where, concerning the 


New Style 


investment of Party funds in Home Rails Ordinary on March 6, 
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1912, during the Coal Strike, and whether any evidence will be 
available concerning Coronation finance and his own Peerage. 
The close of the Times’ statement contains rather a damper in the 
shape of a Reuter telegram from Kingston, Jamaica, to the 
effect that Lord Murray and his party arrived there “ yesterday ” 
on board the steamer Allemannia from Colombia, and embarked 
“six hours later” in the Metapan for Colon (Panama). The map 
suggests that Panama is farther from England than Jamaica. 
However, we have the assurance of the Daily Mail of the middle 
of December, that Lord Murray would be home “ in a few weeks.” 
The next word would appear to lie with the House of Lords, which 
can hardly be ignorant of the comments provoked by the fact that 
whereas speculative Ministers sitting in the Commons ultimately 
appeared before the Marconi Committee, the solitary absentee 
was a Peer who has not yet given any serious account of his 
curious conduct. No mere statement in the House of Lords 
would be of the smallest value in the face of the deceptive utter- 
ances on the Festival of Truth (October 11, 1912) by colleagues 
of the Master of Elibank, of which the Prime Minister expressed 
approval and which are doubtless in accordance with the loftiest 
parliamentary traditions—new style. 


Tue Irish crisis remains exactly where it did. There has been a 
prodigious outpouring of speeches, an appalling amount of articles, 
Th a vast quantity of gossip, usually inspired by one 
e Irish 

Crisis or other politician on the make, for their own 

glorification and to provide copy for their favourite 
organ. Amid this cacoethes loquendi et scribendi we are apt to 
overlook essentials. The same people who paralysed the 
Unionist Party by cackling us into a Conference on the death of 
King Edward, who was popularly believed to have been pre- 
maturely hurried into his grave by a regicide Ministry, are now 
cackling for another Conference “ with a view to a broad states- 
manlike enduring settlement of the Irish question with the consent 
of both parties and the approval of all good men.” The same trap 
was similarly baited in 1910, and Unionists walked into it, saved 
the Government, and paved the way to the destruction of the 
Constitution, Ministers dallying long enough to recover from the 
blow of the King’s death, and after every species of treachery, 
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closed the proceedings the moment it suited them and least suited 
their simple-minded opponents. “I plead guilty to vote catch- 
ing,’ Mr. Lloyd George has lately confessed. That is the key 
to every action and inaction of the present Government and the 
confession should be never absent from the minds of the Opposi- 
tion, especially at the present time when there is a tremendous 
slump in Lloyd Georgeism. The same inequality of conditions 
that dominated the last Conference would govern a new one, 
namely, that whereas the Unionist leaders would be in a position 
to pledge their Party to almost anything, though we devoutly 
trust there is a limit to the docility of the rank and file, Messrs. 
Asquith and Co. pledge no one, not even themselves. They might 
for the sake of appearances and to impose on the Court, pretend 
to agree to some shadowy settlement, but before the ink was dry 
on the fulsome pens of emotional Unionists, Mr. Asquith would 
“ reluctantly ’” announce that though the Cabinet agreed with the 
Unionists as to the desirability of such a “ settlement,” the 
masters of the Cabinet—the Molly Maguires—would not hear 
of it, and as they only held office by virtue of “ toeing the line” 
to Messrs. Redmond and Co., the “settlement” must be regarded 
as “ off.” Once more the order would be issued by him who must 
be obeyed on pain of the forfeiture of salaries of £5000 a year by 
several grasping and extravagant gentlemen—“ full steam ahead.” 


THE solitary result of the Conference would be a decided weakening 
of Unionism, as the Union would probably have been given away 
Pacensl in the course of the confidential negotiations of 
Sesthes which selected tit-bits would be duly notified to 

the Coalition press through some such calculated 
“* indiscretions ” as marked the abortive Conference of three years 
ago, There are several objections to any Conference at the present 
time any one of which is fatal. It is obvious that you can only 
confer with persons in whom you have sufficient confidence to trust 
their word. Several members of the present Ministry are not to 
be believed on oath, while the solemn assertions of the great 
majority count for nothing if they conflict with temporary party 
exigencies. Our leaders have no right to compromise their Party 
by conferring with our dishonoured opponents. There is 
another objection not to be overlooked. Recent visitors to 
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Ireland are agreed upon two things, both of which have surprised 
many of them, namely, the fierce determination of Northern 
Ireland to resist Home Rule, and the absolute indifference of the 
rest of Ireland towards the blessings of Home Rule. Therefore 
the Parties would not be conferring on equal terms. Home Rule 
avowedly means civil war, as is now at last recognised by Radicals, 
but the maintenance of the Union at the worst means the exas- 
peration of a certain number of professional Nationalist politicians, 
who live by making Home Rule speeches, but who are accustomed 
to be in a permanent state of exasperation about something. 
Probably no men would be more aggrieved than the Molly 
Maguires if they got what they pretend to want, as ex hypothesi 
their occupation would be gone, unless, of course, as we anticipate, 
they devoted the rest of their lives to converting local autonomy 
into absolute independence. So we see that in one case, 7.e. the 
passing of Home Rule, something would happen immediately, 
namely, Civil War; in the other case, the rejection of Home Rule, 
nothing in particular would happen. In other words there would 
be no equality between the Parties. Finally, Ulster Unionists 
could be no more a Party than British Unionists to the betrayal 
of defenceless Loyalists in southern and western Ireland to a 
vindictive enemy, and the violation of the oath of the Covenant 
by accepting the exclusion of Ulster as a solution of the problem. 
As we have repeatedly said before, “Dissolution before civil 
war” still holds the field as the only practical policy, and the 
single reason which makes the Government and their Nationalist 
allies hostile to it is because there is not the ghost of a chance of 
returning a Coalition majority at the present time. 


Ir sometimes occurs to students of public affairs that the Irish 
question is kept going in order to afford those delightful theorists 
Th with the Federal bee buzzing in their bonnets a 

Bee permanent opportunity of airing their desire “ to 

restore the Heptarchy ” in these islands. They 
are mainly of the mugwump persuasion, but they have more 
enthusiasm than the ordinary mugwump, and one cannot resist 
watching for the inevitable moment when they will rise like a 
trout at a fly and before you know where you are there is an 
eddying vortex of Home Rule all round. Sometimes they break 
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out in speech, but usually in letters to the newspapers, and when 
all else fails they publish an attractive pamphlet beautifully written 
and perfectly printed. They are so disinterested and earnest 
as to make one feel almost a brute for not joining their ranks, 
and they are so convinced of the wisdom of any plan, provided it 
bears the hallowed mark of Federalism, that they should by this time 
have converted the world. But there are some things unaffected 
by argument. People like beef or mutton, cats or dogs, horses or 
cows—they cannot say why. Similarly some people hate the very 
idea of Federalism except ascement. Switzerland, Germany, the 
United States, Canada and Australia are the favourite examples. 
In each of these cases separate communities had to find some way 
of putting their horses together. Federalism has always been a 
process of constructive unification effected under strong external 
pressure. But the United Kingdom, as its name implies, is already 
“united” and Federation would be a separatist step. It is all 
the more separatist because the only pretext for introducing it is 
that a small section of our population is hostile and disloyal. 
The Molly Maguires do not pretend that Federalism would satisfy 
them. It would merely afford them a lever for promoting 
Nationalism, which is admittedly incompatible with Federalism. 
Nobody else wants Federalism except its actual advocates by 
pen and speech. People are heartily sick of the number 
of bodies they already have to elect, and Federalism means 
letting loose a fresh horde of paid politicians and bureaucrats. 
It makes one shudder to think of. It would solve no present 
problem and raise many fresh ones. Let no man imagine 
that he is promoting the Federation of the Empire by adopting 
Popkin’s Plan in these islands. 


Mr. Bonar Law has it in his power to make a singularly attractive 
and acceptable New Year’s present to the people of this country, 
which would be equally appreciated throughout the 
Empire, whose amour propre has been sorely 
wounded by recent events. This is not a wild irre- 
sponsible suggestion to be put aside by Mandarins. 
We have discussed the subject with numberless politicians inside 
and outside Parliament, and we have yet to meet a single individual 
who disagrees with us as regards the principle, though there may 
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be differences upon details. Unionists desire an outward and 
visible sign that their Pariy really and effectively stands for 
Clean Government and is determined whenever returned to power 
to cleanse the Augean stables of which we have recently had 
unpleasant glimpses. These huge secret Party funds collected 
by nobody knows who, from nobody knows where, are an an- 
achronism in a country which pretends to be a democracy. They 
place power in the hands of the least desirable section of the 
plutocracy, 7.e. the cadgers after titles, who naturally get a 
pull”? on the party which they have privily helped to finance. 
Then again, that any one man, as we now find to be the practice 
at any rate in one Party, should have unfettered control of these 
sums without even a regular audit of the receipts and expenditure, 
and power to do what he likes with them, is simply monstrous. 
We have no idea as to what the Unionist system may be, but it is 
a bad system if it entrusts so much power without responsibility 
to any individual, however competent and honourable he may be. 
We can discuss the subject the more freely because our Party 
is singularly fortunate in its official personnel at the present 
moment. But we may not always have the right men in the 
right place. loreover, it is not fair on any individual to put 
him in the invidious position of unlimited trustee of whom no 
questions are asked. It would be still more unfair on the Party 
to permit an inferior man to control its purse. That we gain as 
a party from such a system is on the face of it absurd. An open 
fund would not only draw big contributions from wealthy 
Unionists but what is no less important it would attract an 
enormous number of subscriptions from Unionists of moderate 
means and poor men who nowadays contribute nothing under 
the belief that vast sums are being gathered from multi-millionaires 
in search of titles. 


‘Tue traflic in honours can no longer be kept off the political 
agenda: boycott it as great newspapers may for intelligible reasons. 
White Slave We should like to see the Unionist Party going 
Traffic to the country on a policy of open Party funds 

and no White Slave traffic in honours. A simple 
declaration from Mr. Bonar Law that the Party funds are 
audited and will be available to subscribers coupled with a public 
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notification that honours are no longer for sale by Unionist 
Governments, and that no man will receive a title in return for 
a cheque, will be hailed with universal acclamation by the 
self-respecting part of the community, which, we should never 
forget, greatly outnumbers the vested personal interests which 
conceive themselves to profit by the existing system. The Radical 
Party would be compelled to follow suit and a long step would 
have been taken towards the restoration of Clean Government. 
Apart from the pollution of the Fountain of Honour, which has 
been a conspicuous feature of the present regime, what an outrage 
on men who have earned honours by distinguished public services, 
that their names should appear side by side on the King’s birthday 
or at the New Year with those who have never done anything 
except draw a cheque for a secret Party fund and possibly pay a 
commission to some busybody who has undertaken to secure the 
quid pro quo. It so happens that at South Lanark Mr. Watson, 
the Unionist candidate and present Member, though evading the 
Marconi Scandal, replied to the questions of the “‘ National League 
for Clean Government” in a manner so satisfactory as to ensure 
his replies being boycotted by many Party journals on both sides, 
as this is the sort of thing calculated to upset their applecart. We 
reproduce textually from the New Witness the questions and 
answers which speak for themselves. Mr. Watson’s answers are 
admirable. 


1. Q. Do you approve of any Minister of the Crown or any salaricd officer being 
permitted to speculate in the shares of, or of his being connected with, any company 
or undertaking which brings his private interest into conflict with his public duties ? 
A. No. 

2. @. Do you agree that the complete terms and conditions of all Government 
contracts should be available for free and effective discussion in the House of Commons, 
and to secure that the interests in a proposed Government contract would be made a 
matter of public record before the matter is discussed in the House of Commons ? 
A. As a general principle, Yes. But there are certain contracts, disclosure of which, 
prior to their completion, would prejudice the public interest. 

3. Q. Will you support a Bill in Parliament to secure the annual publication of a 
Balance Shect showing the amount contributed to the Conservative, Liberal, Labour, 
or other Party Funds, the names of the contributors, and particulars of the expendi- 
ture? A. I approve of securing the publication of details of the amounts contributed 
to the various Party Funds, along with the names of the contributors, provided it 
applied to all Parties, but I do not think the same reasoning applies to the details of 
the expenditure, 
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4 Q. Will you insist that a notification shall be made in the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister of the day of all honours or titles that the Sovereign may be 
recommended to confer on the advice of the Prime Minister, such notification to be 
accompanied by a statement explaining the nature of the service rendered by the 
prospective recipients of the honours or titles, and to be subject to free discussion in 
the House of Commons ? A. The measures proposed appear to me to interfere with 
the prerogative of the Crown, as the source of such honours as titles, and I think any 
traffic in titles, would be exposed by the steps suggested in Question 3. 

5. Q. Are you in favour of the State payment of election expenses in order to 
secure for the electors the opportunity to select their Parliamentary candidates without 
the intervention of the existing Party Caucus? 4d. Yes. There would, of course, 
require to be safeguards against frivolous candidatures. 


We are all naturally absorbed in domestic affairs at a time when 
something is expected to happen—no man can say what. But 
we cannot afford to ignore foreign affairs because 


* > — after eight years of such government as we 
Great Day”? 2OW enjoy the struggle of a relatively weaker 


Power to keep her place is proportionately acuter. 
Our position is clearly more dangerous than it was a year ago 
because our friends not unnaturally have misgivings as to where 
we stand and what we can do. As at every previous crisis our 
most dangerous enemies are those of our own household who with 
the assistance of cosmopolitan money are conducting a campaign 
ostensibly in the cause of peace but really in order to disarm 
this country and put her out of action on “ the great day.” 
This propaganda is dishonest for this simple reason: that as com- 
pared with other Powers and with the Empire we have to guard 
our military forces are pitiably weak, and thanks to raids on the 
Naval Estimates of the Churchills and the Georges in their palmy 
days, our naval power is reduced to such a point that it is almost 
impossible for us to send a serious squadron beyond the narrow 
seas. While we have been reducing our Army to the laughter- 
point and our Navy to the danger-point Germany has gone on 
piling up her armaments by land and sea and was never at pains 
to conceal her objective, viz. Great Britain. Young Germany 
has been educated to the ¢dée fixe of the “ reckoning ” with this 
country foreseen by Treitschke. If our professional peacemongers 
were honest men, sincerely believing in the possibility of abolishing 
war, it is not to a community demoralised by eight years of Dema- 
gogy whose weakness is an anxiety to all true lovers of peace 
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that they would preach their nostrum, but to the community 
whose preparations alarm the world and who believe in “ blood 
and iron” as a settled policy. 


WHILE trying to disarm us the National Suicide Club is not allowed 
to open its mouth in Germany where such propaganda as is tolerated 
in England would not be permitted, and on one 


Suicide Clubs the few occasions when it was attempted 
Barred in b by bi 
Germany y a stray foreigner he was compelled by his 


audiences to drop “limitation of armaments” 
from his programme and to confine himself to vague generalities 
about peace. But the word peace has a very different signification 
in Germany to what it has with us. The Peace of the German 
Emperor means the German hegemony of Europe. Our peace 
cranks—if they are cranks—being shut out of Germany have the 
effrontery to pretend that there is a lull in Anglo-German relations, 
and that nowadays Germany lives to be loved by England as she 
loves England. There is a momentary lull in diplomatic relations 
due to the fact that Germany feels herself strong enough to tackle 
us at sea and France by land. She may not have chosen the 
precise moment, and until she has there is no point in the German 
Imperial Chancellor’s exasperating us by the speeches which his 
predecessor Count Biilow found necessary to stoke up the German 
taxpayer to yet further sacrifices. But directly the moment 
is deemed propitious we shall hear from Germany without loss 
of time. The blow will probably precede the word. We are 
told meanwhile that it is bad form to mention Germany, and that 
well-constituted patriots in addressing an audience must assume 
the two Powers to be united in the bonds of affection. The next 
step will be to treat France as the real enemy and then doubtless 
the Pacificists will consider that their work is complete. We have 
to get back to the days when we were perfide Albion to the civilised 
world. Why not disband our Army without further ado and put 
up our Navy to auction, on the understanding that it be knocked 
down cheap to the Peacemongers as bidders for the Fatherland. 


= 
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Aw incident has occurred in Germany which has probably excited 
much more attention abroad than at home. It is worth noting 
if only because false deductions are liable to be 


poo ina wn in a country suffering from excessive 
Tea-Cup parliamentary government, from events in a 


country with a mimic Parliament such as the 
Reichstag, and where public opinion, except in so far as it is 
cooked by the Government, is of comparatively minor importance. 
There has been no “ crisis” in the British sense of that term. 
Not one German Minister so far as we know has retired—things 
remain as they were. The Military Oligarchy is supreme. But 
we have had a valuable object-lesson in German methods which 
might be commended to the National Service League in combating 
the poisonous propaganda carried on in the North of England, 
especially Yorkshire, by German agents who make it their business 
to point out that British working men stand to lose nothing even 
if this country were invaded and conquered by Germany. The 
hero of the recent episode was a youthful subaltern, Lieutenant 
von Forstner, who had practically run amok at Zabern in Alsace, 
one of the provinces stolen from France in 1870, whose memory 
isever green. It subsequently transpired that he was only carry- 
ing out superior orders in acting “ energetically ” against civilians, 
but he made himself so hateful that he was obliged to do his 
shopping under military escort with fixed bayonets. That is 
the kind of thing that would be seen in the environs of Bradford, 
where the Chamber of Commerce is understood to be largely 
swayed by German influences, if those who are “‘ working for the 
King of Prussia ” gain the day and open the door for the rest of 
their compatriots. According to the Frankfurter Zeitung, which 
represents business rather than politics, there was a fracas in 
the evening of the lieutenant’s shopping, and the Colonel of the 
Regiment appeared on the scene with sixty men with loaded 
nfles and practically proclaimed a state of siege, arresting 
civilians wholesale without rhyme or reason, including Judges 
and Counsel. 
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THE lawyers now running and ruining this country should note 
that even the Long Robe is not sacred when a German officer gets 
CWesstan to his tail up, and the pleasant fiction that only such 
Lawyers inferior mortals as sailors and soldiers stand to 

suffer inconvenience from a German occupation 
goes by the board together with many other equally pleasant 
legends. We confess to feeling grateful to the fiery lieutenant 
and his fearsome colonel for a timely reminder to the British 
“mug.” Their only crime appears to have been to take the 
flamboyant speeches of the “ Mailed Fist’ and the theatrical 
demonstrations of the Crown Prince too seriously. Lieutenant 
von Forstner, who is a mere boy, wound up his jehad against the 
Alsatians by attacking an unarmed and crippled cobbler who 
was not in a position to offer any resistance. These incidents 
were too much even for a tame Reichstag, where stormy debates 
occurred, and there was what we should call a ‘‘ vote of censure ” 
against the Imperial Chancellor carried by an overwhelming 
majority. But at this point British comment fails because there 
is no analogy between the Government of the two countries, 
Provocative official speeches would never have been made unless 
the speakers were confident of the moral support of their Sovereign, 
and if subsequently they were explained away on highly ridiculous 
grounds it is only what has often happened before when the 
German Emperor has momentarily put his money on the wrong 
horse. The “‘ vote of censure” had no more effect on the consti- 
tution of the Cabinet than a similar vote in the Putney Parliament. 
The fire-eating Regiment (99th Infantry) was removed from 
Zabern and the too vivacious lieutenant was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to 43 days’ imprisonment, which is alleged 
to involve his dismissal from the Army, but the proceedings are 
by no means final. The incident is invaluable to those who care 
or dare to exercise their faculties and discuss the forbidden topic 
of Germany. The evidence that the youth was acting under 
superior orders in treating civilians as he did was conclusive, 
and it would be highly interesting to ascertain the ultimate source 
of instructions for which all Imperial responsibility has been 
disclaimed, with the result of making Imperial Ministers look 
supremely ridiculous. Further proceedings are alleged to be 
impending against the colonel of the 99th, but the suggestion that 
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Germany is in a state of upheaval owing to the behaviour of the 
‘ brutal military ” is one of those many delusions which interested 
parties are endeavouring to disseminate among the British public 
as a feature of the “ era of goodwill.” 


MEANWHILE there has been a Ministerial crisis in France in the 
proper sense of the term which has afforded Potsdam pens a 
The French welcome opportunity of dilating upon the instability 
Crisis of our friends across the Channel. It is true that 

the French change the personnel of their Cabinets 
with somewhat inconvenient frequency. It is equally true that 
we allow our Cabinets to outstay their welcome to the irremediable 
detriment of the nation. No other country, France least of all, 
would submit to eight weary, anxious, and distressing years of 
Lloyd Georgics. No other country, least of all France, would have 


tolerated the great Ministry of Mendacity after the disclosures of 


last year. It is not for us to hurl the contumelious stone. Indeed, 
there is no nation at the present time at whom we are entitled to 
heave half a brick. Inconstancy to distinguished public servants 
is a drawback, but it is nothing like so dangerous to decent govern- 
ment as constancy to those who have forfeited all claim to public 
regard. The country is greater than any individual. France 
acknowledges this and acts on it, for though her Ministers change 
she remains unwavering in her external policy, and having once 
given her confidence, goodwill and friendship, is very slow to 
withdraw them. New Ministers who eject old Ministers speedily 
find themselves compelled to fulfil obligations they had previously 
denounced. There is no Suicide Club in France. There is no 
Potsdam Party to speak of, and though it is not to be denied that 
the reappearance of the French Haldane, in the person of Monsieur 
Caillaux, through some incomprehensible parliamentary permu- 
tation and combination, was a “ nasty jar” to us just as it was a 
pleasant surprise to Germany, the new Finance Minister is already 
mixing water with his wine. The incoming Prime Minister, 
Monsieur Doumergue, enjoys the respect of his countrymen and is 
entitled to the regard abroad gained by his eminent predecessor 
Monsieur Barthou. Monsieur Clemenceau’s support of the new 
Ministry isa guarantee that national defence will not be neglected, 
and Monsieur Caillaux, even if he wishes to do so, will find it 
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difficult to adopt in office the attitude in opposition which caused 
some anxiety to the friends of France at home and abroad. 


Ovr readers appreciate no more than we do the panics which from 
time to time overtake political parties and from which the Unionist 
Party has not been wholly exempt of late years, 
The panic over the Parliament Bill in 1911 and the 
defeat of the Die-Hards was an unspeakable and enduring disaster. 
The panic over Imperial Preference last winter was no less. The 
honours of the former were divided between the House of Lord 
and the Scuttle Press. Of the latter between the Scuttle Press 
and the House of Commons. Whatever strategic withdrawals 
may be afoot, the Scuttle Press, which has latterly developed into 
the Hush-up Press, may be relied upon to inflict the maximum 
of mischief on the Unionist Party to which it nominally belongs, 
Our dislike of these stampedes, apart from what some “ practical 
politicians ’’ would regard as the minor objection of betraying 
those who have trusted you, is their after effect—their moral 
effect. A party which has scuttled once is liable to scuttle again. 
He who fights and runs away lives to run another day. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the chief engineers of 
last winter’s panic on food duties have always hoped to follow 
up their success in bisecting the policy of Tariff Reform by 
destroying the rest of the policy for reasons they are incapable of 
explaining. These advance agents of catastrophe are never 
satisfied. They did not gain a single adherent for the 
Unionist Party by the “‘ Edinburgh compromise” so-called, which 
merely enabled our opponents to say that Unionism lacks faith 
in its professed principles. Nevertheless “ Unionist” organs 
which apparently exist to queer the Opposition pitch have begun 
informing us that Ulster—not be it observed the Union—holds 
the field to such an extent as to exclude all other topics, and that 
Ulster alone will be the issue at the polls. They seem to forget 
that we are not yet at the polls, and, secondly, that the Unionist 
Party came into being to uphold the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland—not merely the Union between Great Britain and 
Ulster, 


On Panics 
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Our esteemed contemporary the Spectator—which is always open 
and above-board and whose whole character is foreign to intrigue— 
has, it must be confessed, somewhat narrowed its 
tor’s”? Glee to “ Ulster’ while it remains a frank 
enemy of Tariff Reform. As such it derives inordin- 
ate satisfaction from a meeting held in the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester in the middle of December presided over by Lord 
Derby—who is believed to have had a hand in every scuttle of recent 
years and has lately proclaimed the unconstitutional doctrine that 
the King is nothing but the Premier’s pen and bound as such to give 
the Royal Assent to any measure carried by the Caucus, even 
we imagine a measure confiscating the entire Derby property which 
we should oppose as vehemently as Lord Derby on his professed 
theories would be compelled to support it, the King ex hypothes 
having no option but to sign whatever measure may be presented 
to him that has run the appointed course prescribed by the 
Parliament Act. But it was not so much Lord Derby’s speech 
which delighted the Spectator, but curiously enough that of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who had the unwonted experience of being 
covered with flowers by our contemporary, which somehow or 
another succeeded in persuading itself that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain had suggested that Tariff Reform could scarcely be an issue at 
the election, and a passage was dug out of the Pall Mall Gazette 
which was represented as endorsing the supposititious sentiment 
attributed to Mr. Austen Chamberlain. It was altogether an 
amazing performance, and the Observer has replied with character- 
istic vigour and decisiveness on behalf of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
We cannot understand how anything in Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
speech could have conveyed any such notion to the Spectator, 
as it was a vigorous and whole-hearted exposition of Tariff 
Reform, properly emphasising the sacrifice of Tariff Reformers in 
acquiescing in “‘ the Edinburgh compromise ’—a concession as to 
which we have never concealed our regrets. We remain, as we 
always have been, whole-hearted supporters of the entire and 
original Chamberlain policy proclaimed at Glasgow in 1903, the 
wisdom of which has been abundantly vindicated by everything 
which has happened in the interval, especially the increase in the 
cost of living which has fallen with cruel hardship on the poorest 
part of the community who have not received as has been the case 
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in Protectionist countries any compensating increase of wages. 
Quite the contrary, real wages in Cobdenite England have fallen. 
Of the Imperial consequences of our folly in rejecting the advice of 
our one great Imperial Statesman since Chatham it is needless to 
say a single word. We have only escaped irremediable disaster by 
the skin of our teeth and the common sense of Canada who 
successfully fought against the money-bags of the United States, 
of Germany, and of our own cosmopolitan financiers in rejecting 
Reciprocity with Washington, which will undoubtedly put in a 
sinister reappearance if we maintain our reactionary fiscal policy. 


We refer to this article in the Spectator (Dec. 20) as evidence of 
the expectations of Cobdenites to restore Cobdenism as the idol 
of the Unionist Party on the assumption that there 
is a vast Cobdenite Unionist vote—a pure figment 
of the imagination—which we risk alienating unless 
we follow those who have already proved their folly by dropping 
Preference. As a matter of fact, were there any further hanky- 
panky about Tariff Reform, every single cause for which Unionism 
stands would be imperilled. We should lose heavily all over the 
country not only in the Midlands and throughout the West but 
in many other districts where Tariff Reform is the strongest link 
between the working classes and the Unionist Party. We can’t 
stop the clock to please a few Manchester Mandarins. It is Tariff 
Reform and nothing else which makes and keeps many artisans 
Unionist, and Tariff Reform is consequently one of the most 
powerful pillars of the Union which those who are proud of pro- 
claiming themselves Unionists before they are Tariff Reformers 
should bear in mind. This is a somewhat popular phrase at the 
moment with prominent and respected men on our side, who 
confess to being too much absorbed in the Irish question or the 
Ulster question, as it is frequently described, to think of anything 
else. We respectfully deprecate this attitude, not that for a 
moment we would depreciate the vital importance of the Union, 
but it is worth remembering that an immense number of voters 
are Unionists because they are Tariff Reformers or because they 
are something else, and it is consequently a mistake to go “ nap” 
on one question—and moreover one which might conceivably 
be settled before the General Election, though we entirely associate 
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ourselves with Lord Arran’s view that Civil War or Dissolution are 
the real alternatives. We fail to understand how those who 
believe in the possibility of a settlement of the Irish question can 
elect to treat it as the single issue before the country, and in any 
event statesmen should remember that the public are interested 
in a multitude of questions, especially themselves. To animmense 
proportion of the electorate the day to day struggle is the main 
issue, and a Unionist Party with a practical policy has now a 
splendid chance of getting a hearing on the collapse and exposure 
of the Cabinet of charlatans who have fooled the people to the top 
of their bent for the last eight years with their childish crusades 
against Dukes and deer, under cover of which they have taken 
very good care to protect their own personal vested interests and 
those of the billionaires who pay the piper and call the tune in the 
Party of Progress. 


We Unionists are much too mealy-mouthed in dealing with our 
opponents, and the only effect of our feebleness on the country at 
large is to encourage the idea that we don’t mean 
business or that we have skeletons in our cupboards 
which we are afraid of having trotted out in the 
event of our going for the Government. We forget that the 
resources of vituperation against Unionist landlords and every 
other kind of Unionist have been long since exhausted, and that 
one of the primary duties of a constitutional Opposition is to bring 
Ministers to book for their conduct as well as for their policy. If 
our Front Benchers moved about among the rank and file of the 
party who are really in touch with the people they would find 
a totally different atmosphere to that in which they live and have 
their being. The present writer is not an armchair politician, 
and as a humble worker with occasional opportunities of listening 
as also of speaking, one cannot help being amazed at the difference 
between the spirit and outlook of what may be called the superman 
and the ordinary man. The latter does not hesitate to express 
himself very freely on the successive scuttles of recent years as 
calculated to ruin the moral of the Unionist army. Our workers 
had no hand in the Tariff Reform scuttle any more than they 
had in the capitulation of Lord Curzon and his friends to Lord 
Crewe over the Parliament Bill. They would regard another 
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Tariff Reform scuttle such as that openly hinted at in portions of 
the Harmsworth press as calculated to consign the country to 
another eight years of Marconi government. Our workers are stupe- 
fied that their Leaders should even discuss a Marconi Conference 
on the Irish question, which they know to be another trap 
similar to the last Conference when our Right Honourable 
Simpletons were kept in play long enough for Messrs. Asquith 
and Co. to recover from the shock caused by the death of King 
Edward, and for Mr. John Redmond to collect adequate dollars 
for another General Election by Anglophobe speeches in the 
United States. We ordinary Unionists don’t understand all this 
wining and dining if it takes place and is not a mere newspaper 
invention between Ministers and ex-Ministers, and we keenly 
resent the prospect of the return to our Party of Rats, who having 
left one sinking ship eight years ago are preparing to leave another 
provided they can secure the promise of a billet of £5000 a year 
from a prospective Unionist Government, which Unionist workers 
believe will come into power directly our Fainthearts can make up 
their minds to take off their kid gloves and deal with their oppo- 
nents as they deserve. 


We rank and filers don’t understand, indeed we resent, any private 
amenities between the leaders of a patriotic party and those who 
Beef Tea have sold their souls to the Redmonds, the Dillons, 

the Devlins and the Fords. Unionist workers 
take their politics seriously—they have no axes to grind. They 
need neither titles nor emoluments and they are entitled to ask 
their parliamentarians in both Houses to take their politics 
seriously at a time when we are admittedly on the eve of a civil 
war. The Radical leaders don’t discourage the composite Coalition 
by telling them that they have no time to think of Welsh Dis- 
establishment, of one man one vote, of the weakening of the Army 
or the Navy, or the desirability of putting Belfast under Dublin, 
because they are exclusively absorbed in the Land Bursting 
Campaign. On the contrary they keep all their issues in the 
foreground, and if they possessed such a weapon as Marconi they 
would have hamstrung the Unionist Party six months ago in a 
perfectly legitimate manner. Our good Samaritans are admirably 
depicted by a story told in the latest volume of the monumental 
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life of Mr. George. His daughter was taken to see the Devil’s Leap 
and the Devil’s Punchbowl at Hindhead shortly after the intro- 
duction of the People’s Budget and asked, “‘ The Devil is very 
very wicked, isn’t he?” which she followed up with this further 
question, “‘ Then does the Devil belong to the Tory Party?” 
Her amiable hostess assented, upon which the child meditatively 
observed, “But you know Mr. —— (mentioning a very dis- 
tinguished Unionist) gave Daddy a cup of beef tea when he was 
tired.” We are grateful for this graphic account of the relative 
attitude of the two Front Benches, of which one fights with a 
Tomahawk and the other with Beef Tea. 


ue Government, though fighting almost entirely on ground of 
their own choice and being occasionally fought with “ beef tea,” can 
— scarcely be said to have scored in the miniature 

The Minia- 
ture Election (cera! Election which has dragged out for many 
weeks in the hope that something might turn up 


to improve Ministerial prospects. This series of by-elections, 


beginning at Reading and ending in West Lanark, was caused— 
except West Lanark—by the necessity of making Sir Rufus 
Isaacs Lord Chief Justice of England and the late Lord Advocate, 
the notorious Mr. Ure, something similar in Scotland. It indicates 
how far we are sliding on the downward path that the latter 
appointment passed practically unnoticed, while the former 
was described by the Daily Mail as “ universally popular.” Its 
effect abroad has been indescribable, as may be gathered from 
the observations of our Washington correspondent on Ministerial 
performances in the Marconi case. Mr. Capel Cure, who knows 
Italy intimately, refers to the attitude of that friendly com- 
munity; while leading papers in the Oversea Dominions cannot 
contain their chagrin at the grievous blow dealt the Mother 
Country by Mr. Asquith and Lord Haldane. That no prominent 
public man at home should have expressed the general opinion 
is almost as deplorable as the appointment itself. It has been 
punished all the same—by the people. Reading not only rejected 
the Government nominee by the handsome majority of 1131, but 
1000 votes were given to the Socialist candidate, the bulk coming 
from electors disgusted by a reputed “ compact” between the 
other Parties, not to mention Marconi! Linlithgowshire empha- 
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sised its enthusiasm for the elevation of Mr. Ure by reducing 
his successor’s majority from 2000 to 500, the Unionist increase 
being 1329. This is what happens when there is no third 
candidate to divide the anti-Government vote. The slump 
in the Marconi majority caused consternation in the National 
Liberal Club. 


ANOTHER by-election, in the Keighley division of Yorkshire, 
was caused by the promotion of a tame whitewashing lawyer, 
eeatton Sir Stanley Buckmaster, to the office of Solicitor- 
at Wick General. But here a powerful Labour candidature 

caused a division in the anti-Marconi vote, and the 
Solicitor-General increased his poll by 60, though he represents 
only a fragment of the constituency. Then came the disgraceful 
by-election at Wick Burghs, where the corrupt influences alluded 
to by Mr. Steel Maitland in his able article were open and 
unabashed on behalf of the new Lord Advocate. The seat was 
practically bought like a Colonial pocket-borough in the bad old 
days. Needless to say the victor was entirely ignorant of the 
methods by which he won his seat. Here the Radicals increased 
their majority through abstentions “ for the good of the port.” 
Finally came South Lanark, where, in spite of a Labour division 
and his own incomprehensible silence on the Marconi Scandal, 
the Unionist candidate, Mr. Watson, captured a Radical seat. 
Mr. Asquith therefore paid heavily for his judicial appointments. 
Of the five seats contested Ministers lost two. Eliminating the 
Labour vote, while not forgetting that it is first and foremost 
‘agin the Government,” there was a net Unionist gain of 1517 
votes and a net Radical loss of 2332. If the Radical Party lost 
a similar proportion of seats at a General Election to those 
they lost at these by-elections, viz. two-fifths of their present 
membership of the House of Commons, they would lose 104 
seats, and even if their Coalition allies returned as they are the 
Coalition majority of 102 would be converted into a Unionist 
majority of 106, which should be able to do all we want, pro- 
vided ‘‘ beef-tea”’ tactics be abandoned. No wonder a Prime 
Minister solicitous for his salary is beginning to sing small. No 
wonder professional renegades are casting wistful glances at the 
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other Party, no wonder there is private talk among the place at 
any price men of discarding Mr. George, his pheasants, and his 
mangold wurzels. This is not a moment for any Unionist weaken- 
ing. On the contrary, it is the time to keep a stiff upper lip and 
let the Liberal Imperial Imposters get out of their mess as best they 
can. To use a homely expression, now is the time for Unionists 
“to keep themselves to themselves,” and not to go gallivanting 
about with discredited opponents. 


Last month we surprised some of our readers by describing South 
Wales as a promising field of Unionist effort. We speak with still 
5 more confidence as the present writer had the oppor- 
outh 

Wales tunity of visiting Swansea and Penarth during the 

past month and addressing two fine meetings, which 
were a veritable eye-opener as showing the splendid spirit animating 
the Unionists in constituencies which used to be regarded as hopeless. 
Mr. George has done incalculable harm to the Principality—as to 
Limehouse—because he has generally conveyed the idea to the world 
at large that he is Wales, or rather that Wales is he. Some of us 
imagined it to be a kind of Birmingham, forming the background 
of a picturesque politician of ardent local patriotism. No doubt 
he has a certain following in North Wales, but nothing like as 
large as is imagined elsewhere, though naturally “‘ the locusts,” ¢.e. 
professional politicians who are in politics for what they can get 
out of it, cluster round a man with a whole-hearted faith in the 
“spoils system.” But many intelligent Welshmen are disposed to 
ask, “ Why do you English make such a fuss about Lloyd George? 
Thus two guileless communities are played off against one another- 
In Wales the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the great Imperial 
statesman before whom kings and dukes tremble. In England heis 
the fiery Celt who carries about twenty-five Wild Welsh seats in his 
pocket. One of these, by the way, is Swansea, where that eminent 
Protectionist Free Trader, the Right Honourable Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond, Bart, P.C., found refuge when he fled from Chester on 
discovering that the duties of the chairmanship of the Westminster 
Gazette prevented his sitting so far afield. It would be interesting 
to measure the respective mileage of these two places from the 
ollice of the Westminster Gazette. Lis cause is espoused by a local 
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imitation of the Seagreen Incorruptible, but fortunately Swansea is 
provided with an able and vigorous exponent of Unionism—the 
South Wales Daily Post. If it could communicate its robustness to 
other “ Unionist” organs in the neighbourhood it would be all to 
the good. Besides the long purses of Radical multi-millionaires 
Unionists in South Wales, as in many other places, have an uphill 
struggle with their own Press. Their chief organ at Cardiff is 
understood to be controlled by one of Mr. Lloyd George’s most 
intimate friends, Sir George Riddell, of Walton Heath. Never- 


theless, the charlatan of the Exchequer is being found out in South 
Wales. 


THERE is an amusing sham fight going on between the Prime 
Minister and so-called “ Opposition”? journals as to whether 
public money shall be wasted on British exhibits 
at the exhibition to be held next year in San 
Francisco to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal. The 
solemn pomposity with which this affair is discussed on one 
side and the other is highly entertaining and for once perfectly 
harmless. The sensitiveness of the Government is intelligible. 
For Messrs. Asquith and Co., the leaders of our Panama Party 
who have established the new code of Ministerial ethics, to 
challenge the country by making any Panama demonstration 
just now is in common parlance “a bit thick,’ and we can 
understand that, rabid Anglo-Americans as they are, they would 
hesitate to make themselves yet more ridiculous. There are two 
strong practical objections to the heroic proposals of “* Opposi- 
tion” newspapers, viz. that the public are literally “fed up” 
with exhibitions and would sooner spend their money in any 
other way; while in the second place it is idle to exhibit on a 
large scale where you cannot sell on a large scale, as is the case 
in the United States in spite of the much-advertised “ Free 
Trade tariff,” which will probably work out at 30 per cent. on 
British manufactures. It is alleged that there is some under- 
standing with Germany on this subject. This would be a 
serious point in the pro-exhibition case. It is not our interest 
to co-operate with Germany on a matter of this kind, and there 
is no less suitable a field for any form of Anglo-German co-operation 
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than Anglo-American relations, to which during the last few 
months the Asquith Government have done more harm than their 
predecessors in fifteen years. We shall watch the development 
of the bogus battle with interest. Terms have in all probability 
been already arranged and speeches are in type on the Power of 
the Press. 


AnoTHER fad has cropped up at the end of the year in the 
shape of that old chestnut the Channel tunnel, and a Radical 

paper hard up for a topic is busily engaged in 
Channel 
Sounal booming it as though our whole reputation as a 

great Power depended on our ceasing to be virgo 
intacta, an expression sanctified by Parliamentary usage in this 
particular connection. Every one is written down a reactionary 
who does not proclaim his conversion to this project, and men of 
whom better things might have been expected have hastened to 
fall in with the fashion of the moment. We shall not retaliate 
by suggesting that all those who are in favour of this tunnel are 
jackasses, because the propaganda includes a percentage of 
sensible men who are entitled to be heard on any question of 
National Defence, but we can truly say that most of the jackasses 
are in favour of it. Like many other things nowadays, it is 
inspired by fear. We are afraid of everything except the things 
that matter. Amid the peans of a patriotic Press, which have 
only served to stimulate the activities of the Radical Suicide 
Club, Mr. Churchill has brought our Navy to the one-Power 
standard. Our food supply is in danger, therefore we must have 
a Channel tunnel. Thanks to that other windbag on the Wool- 
sack, our military forces have become so attenuated that we can 
no longer defend ourselves, let alone discharge our proper réle in 
a great war. We must have a Channel tunnel in order that 
France may send an army to our assistance when we are invaded 
by Germany. We must have a Channel tunnel to enable us to 
take cover from airships. We must have a Channel tunnel to 
facilitate the entry of untaxed goods which had much better be 
made or grown at home. But the main and real reason why we 
must have a Channel tunnel is to spare some of its decadent 
advocates fom sea-sickness. 
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THE case against a Channel tunnel remains overwhelming. Apart 
from enabling the seasick brigade to make more frequent trips 
a abroad, it would be commercially and industrially 
per’s .. 
Tube disadvantageous to us under one-sided Free Trade. 
So far as it increased exports and imports, as 
anticipated, they would be untaxed imports at this end and 
heavily taxed at the other end. Great Britain cannot afford to 
build a Tube for Dumpers. When our tariff is revised and there 
is something approaching equality this objection will have 
disappeared, though we cannot help noting among Channel 
tunnel cranks a goodly proportion of the ‘“ Take care of the 
imports school.” From the National Defence standpoint the 
case against the Tube is infinitely stronger than it was. With 
all our Anglo-German intriguing and the sinister reappearance 
of M. Caillaux as a factor in France, who shall say that the 
Entente is more solid than ever? We pass no criticism on 
French politicians—it would be impertinent and ridiculous to 
do so when we can show them nothing better than a gang of 
gamblers and whitewashers of gamblers ; but we are compelled 
to recognise the possibility that in spite of the splendid efforts 
of the New France to keep Old France at the head of Western 
civilisation a situation might be created by a combination of 
rotten Ministers on both sides of the Channel which would so 
weaken the Entente as to make it negligible for serious purposes. 
Sir Edward Grey has always received generous and unstinted 
credit from opponents for his loyalty to the Triple Entente, but 
he has been totally unable to prevent his colleagues from weakening 
our position as a European Power by weakening the weapons of 
his policy. Has he tried ? 


We are relatively weaker by sea than eight years ago. We are 
actually weaker on land. Meanwhile prodigious efforts have been 

made by potential enemies which have forced 

our foreign friends at immense sacrifice to supply 
Moment 

our deficiencies on sea as well as on land. How 
long can this go on? Until another Chamberlain arises who can 
get the ear of the people and teach them the elementary duties 
of citizenship, without which no country can hope to survive. 
Some people advocate the Channel tunnel because this country 
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is in a rotten condition. We oppose it until this country becomes 
more robust and is able to meet Continental Powers on approxi- 
mately equal terms. We have a long row to hoe. Our national 
ideals and patriotic strength are being steadily and systematically 
sapped by cosmopolitan plutocrats who appear to be financing 
our downfall with the assistance of a neurotic Press. 


Some other word than the “ limit ” will have to be invented to 
describe his Majesty’s present Ministers who always succeed in 
: going one better than themselves and are indeed 
the ‘Limit » 12 the slang of the day “ the very ultimate edge. 
The latest horror is an apparently “ put up job” 
between great newspaper proprietors and the War Office to adver- 
tise for the missing British Army in the Press. That is what we have 
come to. ‘ Wanted a Roberts or a Wellington at one shilling a day, 
all found, apply W.O.c/o the Daily Nuisance.” As a fitting finale 
to the voluntary system this outrage is admittedly appropriate. 
As a scheme for squandering the taxpayers’ money on newspaper 
advertisements it is simply scandalous, and even our spoon-fed 
legislators should have something to say before voting the money, 
though matters will doubtless be so arranged by the Chief Minis- 
terial Whip that it will go through on the “ millions in a minute ” 
plan. It could not survive a moment’s criticism, being simply 
an ingenious scheme for securing “a good Press” for the War 
Office under all circumstances. Critics will receive a hint that 
unless they modify their comments on the fatuous policy of the 
Right Hon. Taper or the Right Hon. Tadpole, the paper may run 
the risk of being struck off the “‘ War Office List.”” And we call 
this corrupt system—Popular Government. 
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THERE have been few wars about which so little reliable informa- 
tion is obtainable as the recent war in the Balkans. Enough has, 
however, been written by eye-witnesses and others who have had 
access to trustworthy information, to justify certain lessons being 
drawn from it. 

Like most wars it completely upset many preconceived theories 
and calculations. Of these none sustained a severer shock than 
the doctrine that war would soon cease to be recognised as the 
ultimate resource for settling International disputes owing to the 
financial losses it entailed on all concerned. So damaging was it 
to this theory that Mr. Norman Angell thought it necessary to 
explain it away in a book entitled “ Peace theories and the 
Balkan War.” His two main contentions were, first, that this 
war was altogether exceptional owing to the comparatively 
primitive state of civilisation existing in the Balkan peninsula, and 
the prevalence of religious animosity, conditions which, according 
to him, will never exist elsewhere in Europe; second, that the 
war was the result of the folly and selfishness of certain European 
Powers, and notably of Great Britain, in having in times past 
“ backed the wrong horse” by supporting Turkey against Russia 
and the Christian peoples who wished to free themselves from the 
Turkish yoke. With regard to the first, it is an admission that 
idealism, whether of a religious or of some other kind does not 
matter, will drag nations into war entirely regardless of material 
gain. And as history shows that the motive force of every great 
war has been idealism in some form or other, this admission 
exposes the whole fallacy. With regard to the second, even 
supposing it were true that we had “ backed the wrong horse,” 
which is more than doubtful, it is only equivalent to saying that 
the causes of all wars lie in a combination of circumstances brought 
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about by the mistakes, the follies and the vices of past generations. 
It is therefore only by eliminating the errors which are inherent 
to human nature that we can eliminate war. It would surely be 
equally useful and more logical if Mr. Norman Angell were to 
carry his train of reasoning back a little further and point out 
that if Adam had not taken the apple, the lion and the lamb 
would still be lying down together in the primeval peace of Eden. 

This was not the only calculation that was upset. Russia 
seems to have been the only European Power which had any 
notion of the course of affairs in the Balkans previous to the 
outbreak of hostilities. To all the others the idea of a Balkan 
Confederacy firm enough to stand the strain of such a struggle 
seemed a myth. This remarkable result was the work of a great 
statesman, the Greek Premier, M. Venezelos. Efforts had often 
been made to attain the same end, but had invariably failed. 
The hour, however, had now arrived, and with it came the man. 
Great as was the rivalry between the various Balkan States, their 
interests were the same in one particular: victory over the 
common enemy must benefit all. It was as necessary to the 
attainment of a Balkan Confederacy as victory over France was 
to the Prussian Confederacy of 1870. The opportunity came 
early in 1912. It has been remarked with considerable truth by 
a Turkish writer, General Shereef Pasha, that the war was one 
of the consequences of the coup d’Agadir. The policy of seeking 
“compensation” which was then initiated by Germany resulted in 
plunging one country after another into war. Germany having 
gained “‘compensation” by acquiring vast territories in the 
French Congo, Italy on the same pretext felt compelled to invade 
Tripoli. Turkey, weakened materially and morally, fell a prey 
to those enemies who had been awaiting this very opportunity, 
while their victory recoiled ultimately on the head of Germany, 
who saw her protégé Turkey vanquished, her ally Austria 
embarrassed and the Triple Alliance losing prestige at the expense 
of Russia. The result was the expenditure this year of 50 millions 
on the new German Army Bill—the direct consequence of her 
own mistaken foreign policy. 

By May 1912, the negotiations initiated by Venezelos had 
succeeded in bringing about the alliance of all the Balkan States. 


This alliance was an aggressive one, entailing an offensive war. 
VOL, LXII 47 
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It was the result of profound calculation. The Allies had con- 
sidered exactly what season of the year would suit them best, 
what the distribution of their troops should be, what their plan 
of campaign should be, and every detail of mobilisation and 
concentration in order to execute that plan. 

They were therefore carrying out exactly that policy pursued 
by Bismarck and Moltke in the three wars which created the 
German Empire, the policy which the Germans still profess to 
believe in. lt is expressed by Von der Goltz in some such terms 
as the follo 1g: “ That if the Government of one country 
believes that war with some other country is to its interest and 
must inevitably come about sooner or later, it is the duty of that 
Government to bring on the war at the moment most favourable 
to itself and per contra most disadvantageous to its opponent.” 
This is believed by the great mass of Englishmen to be the height 
of wickedness, and Sir Edward Grey even censured Lord Roberts 
because he dared to draw attention to this German doctrine. 
Now without discussing the morality of their view, it is necessary 
to recognise that it is at any rate perfectly logical and that it 
would be wiser to find an argument against it than to waste time 
in denouncing it. It is admitted that national self-interest takes 
precedence of all other considerations. We ourselves have set all 
International law and morality at defiance when our very exist- 
ence was at stake during the Great French War. No one, for 
instance, could justify on moral grounds the “‘ Orders in Council ” 
whereby we declared war on neutral shipping as a counterblast 
to the Berlin Decrees of Napoleon, yet Admiral Mahan points out 
that in such a crisis a nation is justified in taking any step for its 
preservation. If this be true during the course of a war, if any 
measures are justified by an emergency, why is it not equally 
true before the war breaks out that a nation is justified in taking 
any steps which may seem necessary for its preservation ? 

At any rate, none but an utterly ignorant and self-righteous 
people could shut its eyes to this reasoning or ignore its effect 
upon others. 

It was evident from the first that the success of the Allies 
would lie in attacking the Turks vigorously at the earliest 
possible moment in order to defeat them, drive their armies back 
on Constantinople, and if possible take that city, before the 
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Turkish numbers, which were vastly in excess of the Allies, could 
make their weight felt. It was therefore necessary to conceal 
their intentions until the last moment. So successful were they 
in this respect that the Turks actually discharged a large number 
of soldiers from the Active List to the Reserve a short time before 
the declaration of hostilities. Major Howell, in his very instruc 

tive book on the ‘‘ Campaign in Thrace,” remarks in connection 
with this secrecy that it forms a valuable warning to ourselves, 
as it shows that “ offensive action against the British Empire 
would probably not begin when our navy and its personnel were 
all prepared ; when our command of the sea was assured ; when 
the Regular and Territorial Forces were up to strength, fully trained 
and ready either to embark or to take the field at home.” But, 
as already pointed out, this doctrine is anathema to British 
Ministers. It does not square with our present organisation for 
war. 

So carefully had the Bulgarian preparations been made that 
they even carried out their autumn manceuvres as usual. The 
same writer says that an idea of what this meant may be gained 
if we “ imagine the staffs of our War Office and Aldershot Com- 
mand manceuvring in Ireland a fortnight before embarking at 
Southampton for important operations oversea.” 

It was plain that decisive victory could only be gained in 
Thrace, for it was only by the defeat of the main Turkish armies, 
perhaps only by the occupation of Constantinople, that they 
could be forced to make peace. The main lines of invasion lie 
along the Maritza and Tundja valleys, which provide the only 
good roads over the Rhodope mountains. 

These routes both lead to Adrianople, a strong fortress. The 
main objective of the Bulgarians was the Turkish field army. 
Until that army was dealt with, all other operations were of 
minor importance. To attempt to take Adrianople before dealing 
with the Turkish army was out of the question ; it was therefore 
decided to mask it and pass beyond it to attack the Turks. The 
next question was on which side to pass it. To do so by the 
south would have two disadvantages: firstly the advance must 
be conducted through mountainous country entailing considerable 
delay, secondly it would encounter the Turks covering their line 
of communication, the railway to Constantinople. If defeated, 
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therefore, they would only be driven back along their natural 
line of retreat, and decisive results could hardly be expected. An 
advance by the north presented greater advantages, for it would 
enable them to outflank the Turkish right and menace their line 
of retreat. The only obstacle to this course was Kirk-Kilisse, a 
strong natural position defended by two permanent forts. It 
was not possible to spare enough men to mask this position in 
addition to Adrianople, and it was therefore decided to take it at 
all costs. This done, the Bulgarian forces would march with 
every available man to the attack of the Turks wherever they 
might be found. The concentration of the Bulgarian forces with 
a view to carrying out this plan of campaign was most instructive. 

They had nine Divisions available for the invasion of Thrace, 
or a First-line army of about 240,000 men. It was, above all, 
necessary to deceive the enemy as to their intentions. Now the 
Turks had two years before carried out manceuvres for the first 
time. They were designed to deal with this very problem. On 
that occasion Marshal Von der Goltz superintended the operations 
and framed the scheme. It postulated that the enemy would 
advance not only by the historic lines of invasion, the Maritza 
and Tundja Valleys, but by the routes leading over the 
mountains west of the Maritza valley, pass on both sides 
of Adrianople and then combine to attack the Turks. The 
Bulgarian General Staff had reason to think that the unimagina- 
tive Turk having this particular problem firmly fixed in his mind 
would probably find it hard to adapt himself to other conditions 
such as a Bulgarian advance from some totally different direction. 
In order to foster the delusion, the preliminary concentration was 
carried out as if it was in fact the intention of the Bulgarians to 
do exactly what the force representing the enemy had done in 
the recent manceuvres. Three armies were formed, each of three 
Divisions. Of these, the first was ordered to Haskovo west of the 
railway leading down the Maritza Valley. This was to induce 
the impression that it was intended to cross the Rhodope 
Mountains and advance west of Adrianople. No sooner, however, 
had the troop-trains arrived at the nearest station to Haskovo, 
when they were ordered to proceed immediately to Yamboli on 
the Tundja. Meanwhile the Second Army concentrated about 
Harmanli in the Maritza Valley, and the Third Army, the real 
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trump-card of the Bulgarian General Staff, was assembled with 
the greatest secrecy at Straldja, east of the Tundja. While, 
therefore, the Turks were expecting to be attacked by a third 
force from the west, the Bulgarians were, in fact, preparing to 
outflank them with close upon 100,000 men from the east, a 
possibility which the Turks had apparently never considered, 
owing to the extreme difficulty, as they believed, of an advance 
over the roadless and inhospitable mountains lying between the 
Tundja and the Black Sea. A remarkable feature of the Bulgarian 
preparations was the care taken to prevent any information 
leaking out. Even the officers commanding Divisions did not 
know to which army their commands would be allotted, and the 
smaller units were only informed of their destinations one day 
ahead. The entire peace distribution of the army was altered, 
and two new Divisions were formed in order to make the arrange- 
ments for concentration as obscure as possible to the outside world. 

It was then that the Turks made their first mistake. The 
Allies had taken far longer to mobilise than any one had expected. 
The Press of Europe had for days past been filled with increasingly 
gloomy prophecies as to their chances, and had been pointing out 
that their one hope of success lay in an immediate offensive. The 
Turks were proportionately elated, and clamoured for war ; every 
military consideration was set aside and, as in France in 1870, 
the journalists and the politicians won the day, and war was 
declared by Turkey on October 17. Never was there a more 
striking lesson of the necessity of muzzling those gentlemen in 
such an emergency, for the Turks had everything to gain by 
delay. Their Army of the East, under Abdullah Pasha, should 
by this time have numbered 226,000 men and 454 guns. Accord- 
ing, however, to Marshal Von der Goltz, the actual number, 
exclusive of the garrison of Adrianople, was between 120,000 and 
130,000. They were composed of twelve Divisions of the Active 
Army to which had been added eleven Divisions of the First 
Reserve and six of the Second Reserve. The Reservists were, for 
the most part, extremely ill-trained, and were unacquainted with 
the Mauser rifle, having previously been armed with the Martini- 
Henry. According to General Shereef Pasha no less than 80 per 
cent. of the Turkish Army had received little or no training. The 
German advisers of the Turkish General Staff had cherished no 
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illusions as to the value of this kind of army, nor had they ignored 
the fact that the railway system would not even under the most 
favourable circumstances allow of that army being ready to 
undertake hostilities before the Bulgarians. They had impressed 
upon the Turks the absolute necessity for concentrating some 
distance from the frontier in order to give time for preparation 
and allow the Reserve formations to mobilise. It was hoped that 
by taking up some strong position in rear of Adrianople and 
Kirk-Kilisse, the hostile advance would be checked long enough 
for these objects, and it would then be possible to take the 
offensive with a good chance of success. The position selected 
was the line of the Ergene River; the line would stretch practi- 
cally across the peninsula from Sarai on the right to Muradli, 
north of Rodosto, on the left. This is a very strong natural 
position, the flanks would rest on mountains running down to the 
sea and would be difficult to turn, while the railway to Constanti- 
nople runs parallel to the position for a considerable distance, thus 
facilitating supply. Had the Turks acted on this plan the story 
of the war might have been very different, but the same blind 
presumption which led them to declare war now led their General 
to order an immediate advance to the area between Adrianople 
and Kirk-Kilisse. The reason for this extraordinary folly is not 
known. It may have been merely over-confidence, or the influence 
of diplomacy, or political pressure, but the main reason would 
appear to be the inability of the Turkish generals to apply in 
practice the theories of strategy they had learnt in Germany. 
They had learnt the necessity of the offensive spirit, the value of 
enveloping movements, and they believed that an advance on a 
wide front would enable them to overlap the enemy and crush 
him between converging forces. A good railway system, well- 
organised supply and transport services, and officers and men 
well trained and disciplined, are the requirements of such a form 
of attack, and they were all wanting. Von der Goltz ascribes 
their procedure to “ strategical dilettantism” and a belief that 
“in the presence of the enemy one must do exactly as Napoleon 
did.” 

On the 18th of October the three Bulgarian armies began their 
movement. The Second Army on the right was to invest 
Adrianople, the Third Army on the left was to take Kirk-Kilisse, 
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the First Army was to act as a strategical reserve at the disposal 
of General Savoff, the Commander-in-Chief, and to be used to 
reinforce either the right or left as the situation might require. 
By the 21st the Second Army had driven the Turkish rearguards 
into Adrianople and invested the northern and western faces of 
the fortress, the First Army had reached the neighbourhood of 
Tartarlar, while the Third Army was still on the frontier. On 
the 22nd, 23rd and 24th, the First and Third Armies encountered 
the Turks marching blindly forward, apparently without any plan 
or any combination between their forces. They were surprised, 
outnumbered, and completely defeated in a series of engagements 
which culminated on the morning of the 24th in the capture of 
Kirk-Kilisse, which the Turks had evacuated as the result of 
sheer panic. 

Now it would appear that the Bulgarians were almost as 
much surprised as the Turks at the turn events had taken. It 
never occurred to the General Staff that the troops opposed to 
them were really those of the main Turkish armies ; they believed 
naturally enough that they had merely driven in the enemy’s 
covering troops. It is true that the easy capture of Kirk-Kilisse 
was a success surpassing their wildest dreams, but there was 
nothing in the confused series of encounters which had taken 
place to suggest that in fact a decisive victory had been won. 
That it would have proved so had the Bulgarians followed up their 
initial success there can be little doubt. Unfortunately there 
were certain considerations to suggest caution. The First Army 
had been heavily engaged, and being a Reserve must be gently 
handled; it had therefore been ordered to halt on the 23rd 
instead of following up its victory, with the result that it com- 
pletely lost touch with the enemy. General Dimitrieff com- 
manding the Third Army begged to be allowed to pursue but was 
forbidden to do so. An immediate advance would probably 
have completed the demoralisation of the Turks, who would have 
been kept on the run till they had reached Chatalja, and even 
those lines might have been captured, as they were at that time 
very inadequately prepared for defence. But the direction of 
the Turkish retreat was unknown, and if the main army had not 
been engaged it might have entrenched itself in some strong 
position; the Bulgarian armies were not within supporting 
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distance of one another, the Third Army being by now twenty-five 
miles from the First; Adrianople was not yet completely invested, 
the troops were more or less exhausted and the further they 
advanced the greater the difficulty of supplying them over 
wretched roads sodden with rain. A halt of four days was there- 
fore ordered in order to give time to reorganise and to locate 
the Turkish masses before advancing further. 

The cavalry were, therefore, sent out to gain information. 
The enemy were reported to be holding a line roughly from Lule 
Burgas on the left to Visa on the right. Their whereabouts once 
known General Savoff was not long in deciding his plan of attack. 
It was extremely simple, but the method of carrying it out was 
most astute. A small detachment of frontier troops and volun- 
teers were marching on the left of the Third Army through the 
mountainous district along the Black Sea. The correspondents of 
the foreign newspapers were told that this was a large force whose 
object was to turn the Turkish right and cut them off from 
Constantinople. The Austrian Reichspost especially was supposed 
to have most valuable information, and its columns were filled 
daily with lurid descriptions of the great enveloping manceuvre 
which was to result in a second Sedan. It completely misled 
not only the Turks but the whole of Europe. In reality Savoff’s 
intention was the exact reverse of this. In the original advance 
the Third Army had been the decisive factor by menacing the 
Turkish right, but the situation had now changed. The enemy’s 
right was of comparatively little importance, for the railway 
to Constantinople and the communication with the important 
port of Rodosto lay behind his left. That flank was therefore the 
one to attack. An additional reason for this decision was that by 
attacking that flank the Bulgarian First Army would be able to 
keep in touch with the Second investing Adrianople. The rdle 
of the armies was thus reversed. The Third was to form the pivot 
for the manceuvre by engaging the Turks along their front while 
the First Army was to wheel to the right, attack Lule Burgas and 
envelop their left. The Third Army became engaged with the Turks 
on the evening of the 28th about Bunar-Hissar and drove them 
back across the Karagatch stream. This stream runs all along the 
front of the Turkish position. Everything was now ready for the 
great battle which began on the 29th. The country over which it 
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was fought is open rolling downland resembling very much Salis- 
bury Plain. The position occupied by the Turks was a well-defined 
ridge running steeply down to the Karagatch stream except in 
the neighbourhood of Lule Burgas where the slope is more gentle. 
The extent of the position was roughly twenty-five miles. The 
four Turkish corps which occupied it numbered about 120,000 
men, but it is doubtful whether more than 75,000 rifles were 
actually engaged. The Bulgarians numbered about 115,000 
combatants who actually took part in the battle. 

On the 29th the fighting was conducted by the Third Army 
alone. It is evident that on this day the situation was extremely 
critical for the Bulgarians. General Dimitrieff was now in com- 
mand of both armies and was solely responsible for the conduct 
of the battle, General Savoff and the Headquarter Staff having 
remained at Kizil Agatch fifty miles to the rear, as it was only by 
this means that they could keep in touch with all the troops 
scattered over so large an area. Dimitrieff on this day fought 
the whole Turkish army with three Divisions and as a result 
found himself in the evening in command of a force spread over 
some twenty-five miles of country with considerable gaps between 
Divisions and Brigades, no longer in supporting distance of one 
another and exhausted with hard marching and fighting. The 
natural tendency of men to attempt to go round what they 
cannot break through had led to this enormous extension, and had 
the Turks been in a position to undertake a counter attack either on 
the evening of the 29th or on the morning of the 30th the Bulgarian 
chances would have been desperate. In most wars there occurs 
a period of a few critical hours when according to human calcu- 
lation the side eventually beaten has the game in its hands. 
Dimitrieff had tried to pin the enemy to his ground in order to 
give time for the First Army to deal the decisive blow. Like 
Alvensleben at Mars-la-Tour and Kuroki at Liao-yang he should 
have suffered dearly for his presumption, and it was only the 
chaos prevailing at Turkish Headquarters, the want of all co-ordi- 
nation between their units, and the starvation of their men which 
saved him. There is no doubt that some one had blundered. 
Either he was too impetuous in engaging the enemy with the 
Third Army before the arrival of the First, or the First should 
have arrived before it did. One reason for its delay may be 
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that Shukri Pasha in Adrianople had tried to break out on this 
day and the march may have been stopped until definite news 
had been obtained from the Second Army as to whether it required 
‘support or not. Perhaps, however, the exhaustion of the troops 
marching over bad roads may be sufficient explanation. 

The Headquarter Staff seem to have been particularly 
nervous of a Turkish counter-attack against their extreme left, 
for the enemy’s movements suggested a concentration to this 
flank, and in fact their reserves were massed in rear of Poryali on 
their right. Since the whole success of the movement depended 
upon the Third Army being able to hold its ground, it was decided 
to reinforce it with a Brigade of the First Army, the only reserve 
left in the hands of General Savoff. This brigade accomplished a 
record by marching sixty miles in forty-eight hours over tracks 
feet deep in mud. 

On the 30th the First Army put in its appearance, one Division 
occupied Lule Burgas while the other began to envelop the 
Turkish left. Meanwhile the most desperate fighting had been 
occurring along the front of the Third Army. The centre 
Division especially had lost very heavily in assaulting the village 
of Karagatch, one regiment “ losing 50 per cent. of its strength ; 
of its sixteen Company commanders, fourteen were killed or 
severely wounded, and in one Battalion out of twenty-one officers 
only one escaped untouched.” 

The right Division stormed the Turkish trenches with their 
General Taneff at their head. ‘‘ His horse was killed under him, 
and his aide-de-camp and his Divisional flag-carrier were shot 
dead by his side.” 

On the 31st the decisive blow was struck by the advance of 
these Divisions east of the Karagatch stream. The Turkish left 
wing under Abdullah Pasha was thus completely cut off from the 
right under Moukhtar Pasha, and seeing itself outflanked by one 
of the divisions of the First Army advancing along the Ergene River 
gave way in confusion and fled towards Chorlu. The Turkish 
right held firm, but on November 1, the fifth day of the battle, 
being outflanked both on the right and left, it, too, broke and fled 
in confusion towards Visa. There was no pursuit, for the 
Bulgarian cavalry were exhausted by continuous and arduous 
service, but there has seldom been so fine an opportunity for 
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completing the demoralisation of an enemy. The Turks were for 
the most part starving. Provisions had not been served out for 
three days, ammunition was lacking both for guns and rifles, all 
discipline and order had vanished ; a few squadrons of cavalry 
on fresh horses would have produced an incalculable effect on the 
hordes of fugitives. As it was they retired practically unmolested, 
time being obtained for the organisation of a rearguard, and were 
rallied behind the defences of Chatalja. 

On November 12th the Bulgarians came in contact with 
the Turkish outposts in front of Chatalja. Meanwhile cholera 
had broken out in both armies and the losses from this cause 
were most severe. 

On the 17th and 18th of November the Bulgarians attacked 
the lines with 80,000 men. The total extent of the position is 
about sixteen miles, but owing to the presence of marshes and 
lakes, the actual front available for attack was only some ten 
miles. The Turks had made the best use of their time, they were 
strongly entrenched and the position was defended by many 
permanent forts and field-works. The Bulgarian attack simply 
melted away under the fire of the Turkish batteries, though they 
clung gallantly to their ground all through the night of the 17th. 
One regiment lost 1000 men killed and wounded out of 3200. On 
the morning of the 18th Moukhtar Pasha, making a reconnaissance 
in person in front of the position, ran across the enemy in the 
fog, and both he and practically the whole of his staff fell victims 
to their fire. This contretemps, however, had no effect on the 
result, and when the fog cleared away about midday the Bulgarians 
could be seen retiring all along the line under the overwhelming 
fire of the Turkish guns. 

This attack practically marked the end of the operations 
in this quarter, and an armistice was soon after concluded. 
Adrianople fell in the last days of April. and on May 30th peace was 
concluded by the Treaty of London, which gave Bulgaria almost 
the whole of the territory she had won by force of arms. 

In looking back on what has occurred since, on the sordid 
ending to so much heroism, on the internecine conflict between 
the Allies, and on the subsequent loss to Bulgaria of all she had 
gained, we are perhaps liable to overlook the striking character 
oi her, performance and the means by which she attained her end. 
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The war was fought by the nation for the noblest motives; it 
was a war of liberation, a national one in every respect, and they 
had spared no effort or expense to fit themselves for it. They 
had expended on their army about one-half the sum we are 
spending on our Territorials and yet they had placed from first 
to last something like 400,000 trained men in the field who had 
routed the Turkish armies in three weeks, taken Adrianople and 
made a gallant though unsuccessful assault on the enemy’s last 
stronghold, an absolutely impregnable position. 

Their success lay in the fact that the whole nation was trained 
and organised for this effort. Patriotism had been fostered by 
every possible means. It was inculcated in the schools and exalted 
into a religion in the ranks of the Army where the men were 
taught to sing patriotic songs. Bands, regimental colours and 
all accessories necessary to encourage the men were not discarded 
on the outbreak of war, but used to inspire them in moments 
when human nature is liable to fail. They had had a definite end 
in view from the moment their independence had been won. It 
was war with the hereditary enemy, and for that end they shaped 
their training and organisation, borrowing all that seemed to 
serve their purpose from foreign nations without slavishly copying 
any. Their victory was the result of the organisation of all the 
national resources to achieve their goal. 

It has been said by an eye-witness of the war that no troops in 
Europe resemble our Territorials so closely as did the Turkish 
Army which fought at Lule Burgas. Many military reasons may 
be given for the Turkish disasters, the breakdown of the com- 
missariat, the want of officers, the disproportionate number of 
untrained Reservists and the failure of the high command, but 
these are but the symptoms of a moral failure in the nation. The 
Turks are naturally the best of soldiers, but the whole military 
administration was disorganised owing to political interference as 
a result of the recent revolution. It is as ridiculous to attribute 
the blame for this to the German officers who had tried to 
re-organise the Army as it is to attribute their defeats to the 
excellent Krupp guns which they handled so badly. In trying 
to sweep away the abuses which had prevailed under Abdul Hamid, 
the Young Turk Party dealt a blow at the very foundation of 
discipline, for they created at once two parties in the Army, one 
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looking for their chance of advancement to the new regime, the 
other seeing themselves shelved as the representatives of the old. 
Now, owing to the atmosphere of suspicion which prevailed under 
Abdul Hamid, an enormous number of officers had been promoted 
from the ranks, it being safer to promote men of no education 
than to encourage brilliant and ambitious officers. The result 
was that the officer corps were filled with old soldiers who could 
not read or write, but were at the same time respected by the 
men, and had a great hold over them. To reform such a system 
was most necessary, but it was undertaken in too great a hurry, 
and not always with a view to the efficiency of the Army, but 
rather to reward adherents of the party in power. The officers 
who emerged from the schools had much book-knowledge, but 
little practical acquaintance with soldiering. Budding Napoleons 
there were in plenty, but few who understood the soldier or cared 
for his welfare. All the other defects were due to the same cause. 
The work of reorganisation was a colossal task requiring time. It 
involved also much that seemed revolutionary to the old-fashioned 
Turk, who naturally disliked Western notions. It must always 
be remembered that national sentiment is non-existent in Turkey, 
and unfortunately religious sentiment which had hitherto taken 
its place was now found wanting. The Sultan had repudiated a 
religious war, the ranks were filled with Christians who made 
execrable soldiers, and the revolution and all that had followed 
had shaken the faith of the true believer. All was being 
Westernised, his world was crumbling about his ears, the issues 
were confused, it was no longer the Cross against the Crescent. 
All this accounts for the Turkish failure, but it does not suggest 
any parallel with the Territorial Army. Nevertheless, there is a 
parallel, for both are untrained armies. We in this country have 
deliberately refused the expedient adopted by all other nations, 
that example of a nation-in-arms which Prussia first created in 
1813, and the last striking success of which is now seen just 
one hundred years later in the victory of three insignificant 
States at the other end of Europe. As we choose to copy 
Turkey, it is as well to recognise how such armies should be used. 
Their only réle is to fight behind entrenchments. Any attempt 
at manoeuvring with ill-organised transport, inexperienced staffs, 
and troops untrained in marching is suicidal. It suits Sir Ian 
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Hamilton and others who should know better to make subtle 
calcwations of the number of Territorials required to beat one 
trained man. It is generally considered they should be in a 
superiority of three to one. All this is nonsense. There comes a 
point when the more men you have the worse it is, for in war it is 
not so much the difficulty of fighting, but of getting your troops 
to the place required. If you get them there they may beat the 
enemy, but the trouble is that untrained troops never do get there. 
The commissariat breaks down, there isa lack of supplies, the men 
disperse and straggle, there is no communication between columns, 
the enemy is encountered and one column is beaten before the 
others can intervene. It is the story of all such armies. Indeed 
it is so obvious to any thinking man that one well-known writer, 
“ Islander,” advocates a sort of guerilla warfare for the Territorial, 
and hedgerow fighting has become quite a craze in certain military 
circles. Thus where the Spanish guerilla among his rocks, the 
Tyrolese peasant in his mountains and the Boer on his kopje all 
failed, the town-bred Territorial among his hedgerows is going 
to prove victorious over the German invader! 

One remarkable lesson of the war is the failure of the Reservist, 
not only on the Turkish side, but on the Bulgarian, for the delay 
of the First Army at Lule Burgas is ascribed to the fact that the 
Reservists in the ranks could not march.* We have a larger 
proportion of Reservists in our army than can be found in that 
of any other Great Power. 

We have seen three great wars in the last thirteen years, the 
Boer War, the Manchurian War and the Balkan War, all of which 
have given the lie to all our fanatics, our theorists and our time- 
servers. 

Shall we receive yet another warning or is Providence growing 
weary of this people ? 

PERCY. 


* According to a French military writer, Colonel Bujac, the failure of the 
Bulgarians to pursue their beaten foe was due to the same cause. If this is true 
cf a hardy race of peasants, how much less can be expected of our Reservists. 


HOME RULE AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTIONS OF 1910 


Apart from practices recently indulged in by the Liberal 
Party at the Wick Burghs, the attack and the parry by 
means of quotations, more or less isolated in character, is one of 
the most obvious of all methods of Party warfare. Easily 
used, however, or misused as the case may be, they are rightly 
discounted as constituting in themselves no real proof of the 
argument in support of which they are advanced. But with this 
perfectly just tendency of public opinion is involved a considerable 
drawback. Some statements are placed on record as a serious 
pronouncement of policy, and with such a pronouncement, even 
if standing alone, a statesman or a Party may properly be con- 
fronted. And when a series of such statements is deliberately 
made by all the members of a Cabinet, no man, unless he is blinded 
by partisanship, can deny that the proof of intention so afforded 
is irrefragable. 

It is from this standpoint that it is proposed to present in the 
following pages a closer analysis than has yet been attempted 
of the election addresses of Cabinet Ministers in the General 
Elections of January and December 1910. It is the accepted 
opinion that the election addresses of Cabinet Ministers provide 
the most authoritative pronouncements of the policy of a Govern- 
ment. Even so, no doubt, isolated statements or omissions in 
addresses other than that of the Prime Minister, should not be 
pressed too far. But equally clearly, if the whole of them are 
taken together, judged collectively and found to correspond, 
the inference to be drawn from them is irresistible. What then 
do the addresses in question teach us ? 

To begin with, the issue is clear. The demand made by 
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Unionists and others that the Home Rule Bill should be submitted 
to the judgment of the country has always been met by the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues with the contention that the 
question was a definite issue clearly placed before the electors 
in the General Elections which took place in 1910. The latest 
instance of this line of argument appears in the speech recently 
delivered by the Prime Minister at Leeds. He there stated that 
“it is inconceivable that any one who voted even in the General 
Election of January 1910, for the Liberal Party and for the 
passing of the Parliament Bill, did not do so with a full knowledge 
that it was our intention to make use of the power which the House 
of Commons had obtained to grant self-government to Ireland.” 

Let us now take the addresses. 

The Cabinet, as at present constituted, consists of twenty 
members. Out of this number seventeen were candidates for 
Parliament at each of the elections in question, the remaining 
three—Lord Crewe, Lord Morley, and Lord Beauchamp—being 
Peers. Mr. Lloyd George issued no address at either election. 
The number of addresses to be dealt with, therefore, is sixteen. 

The first point which immediately emerges is that at neither 
of the elections did any Cabinet Minister out of the sixteen 
definitely promise the introduction of a Home Rule Bill in the 
ensuing Parliament. In certain cases vague aspirations, which 
will be presently analysed, were avowed, but in no case was the 
definite intention of introducing a Bill announced. It might be 
argued that one should not expect to find in an election address 
bald statements as to impending legislation. Yet in the case 
of certain Ministers any scruples which may have been enter- 
tained as to the undesirability of making definite promises seems to 
have been successfully overcome where circumstances appeared 
to make it desirable. Mr. Buxton, standing for an East London 
constituency, found it possible to pledge the Government in 
December to legislation for the purpose of reversing the Osborne 
Judgment and establishing Payment of Members, whilst Mr. 
McKenna, in the January election, promised an Insurance 
Act and Poor Law Reform. Others could be cited. 

It may, however, be more instructive to give the results of an 
analysis of the references of Ministers to Home Rule, and side 
by side to examine the opinions of the Ministers themselves 
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as to the dominating issues before the electorate at both elections. 
For this purpose it will be desirable to deal with each election 
separately. With regard to the January election it must be 
borne in mind that at the time it took place no one could have 
foreseen the possibility of a second election within ten months. 
The December election was entirely due to the death of King 
Edward and the failure of the ensuing conference on the con- 
stitutional question. We are therefore perfectly justified in 
regarding the January and the December elections as of nearly 
equal importance in any attempt to deduce the legislative inten- 
tions of the Government in the ensuing Parliaments, or the 
opinions of Ministers as to the main issues at stake in each 
case. 

Of the sixteen Ministers who issued addresses in January, 
nine made no reference whatever to Home Rule. Included in 
these nine were both the Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Mr. Asquith’s address was entirely confined to two 
questions—the Lords’ Veto and the Free Trade Budget. He 
tells his electors that “ never during the long connection between 
us, as constituency and member, have issues so grave been 
submitted for your decision. ... If you care either for Free 
Trade ... or for Popular Government ... now is the time 
to assert your devotion; for in this contest the fortunes of both 
are at stake.’ Mr. Birrell, as the Minister responsible for the 
administration of Ireland, might have been expected to have 
devoted a sentence or two to the subject of Irish government, 
but the whole of his address, excepting for one paragraph dealing 
with administration, is devoted to the Lords, the Budget, and 
Free Trade. After describing the action of the Lords in rejecting 
the Budget, he proceeds: ‘‘ Happily, it is to the electors the 
Lords are obliged to appeal. This is the last Court they would 
choose, but as there is no other, to the people they must go. I 
ASK YOU TO VOTE FOR THE COMMONS, AND AGAINST THE LoRDs.” 
In case there should be any lingering doubt in the minds of the 
Bristol electors as to the main question awaiting their decision 
the somewhat unnecessary precaution was taken of printing in 
bold type on the back of the address the following words: “ The 
Great Issue, The Lords’ Veto.” 


The other Ministers who made no reference of any kind, to 
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the Irish question were Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Pease, Colonel Seely, and Sir 
John Simon. 

Sir Edward Grey confined himself entirely to the House of 
Lords and Tariff Reform with the exception of two paragraphs, 
one of which recapitulated the measures already passed by the 
Government, the other referring to departmental work at the 
Foreign Office. The address is summed up concisely as follows : 
“T ask your support in the first place to re-establish the right of 
the House of Commons to control finance. I ask your support 
also as an opponent of Tariff Reform.” 

Except for a reference to Socialism necessitated by the 
appearance of a Socialist candidate in his constituency Mr. 
Hobhouse’s address is almost entirely confined to the House of 
Lords and Free Trade. Two quotations will show that these 
questions are for him the chief issues at the election. After 
describing the action of the Lords on the Budget, he says: 
“Thus at this election your political liberties are invaded by the 
House of Lords and your commercial freedom is imperilled by 
the Unionist Tariff Reformers.” Again in the last sentence of 
his address he says: “I ask you for your support to curb once and 
for ever the intolerable pretensions of the House of Lords to 
govern the country in the name of a people to whom they are 
utterly unknown.” 

Mr. McKenna seems to be equally clear as to the main issue. 
Having referred to the action of the Lords in rejecting the Budget, 
he says: “The appeal is made to you, and you alone have the 
power to take up the challenge and vindicate by your votes the 
sole authority of the representative House in all matters of taxa- 
tion.” His final appeal to the electors is summed up as follows: 
“T ask your support in the Constitutional issue. I ask your 
support in defence of the Budget. . . . I ask your support in 
determined hostility to the alternative financial policy submitted 
to you... . I ask you to maintain our long established system 
of Free Trade. . . .” 

The following passage in Mr. McKenna’s address is particu- 
larly instructive: “I adhere to the policy relating to Education, 
Temperance Reform, and the Disestablishment of the English 
Church in Wales, which has already been laid before the late House 
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of Commons. The execution of pressing measures of Social 
Reform, of which I name Insurance against Unemployment 
and Invalidity and the Reform of our Poor Law as the most 
urgent, will be immediately taken in hand by the Government.” 
It is remarkable to note that not only does Home Rule find 
no place amongst the measures actually promised but that it is 
even omitted from the list of reforms to which he thinks it desir- 
able to profess his adherence. 

The remaining Ministers who made no reference to Home Rule 
may be classed together, because they all state categorically 
that the question of the House of Lords is the main issue of the 
election. 

Mr. Harcourt asserts: “It is impossible to deny that one 
question and one question only must, for the present, occupy 
the public mind. The House of Lords has inflicted a last 
indignity upon the Commons by their assumption of financial 
powers and rejection of the Budget.’ Mr. Pease says: 
“Whether the people or the Peers are to be supreme is the 
dominant question which the electors are now called upon to 
decide.” Colonel Seely, speaking of the same question, says: 
“This issue overshadows all others”; whilst Sir John Simon 
describes it as “‘ the outstanding issue of this election.” 

Turning to those Ministers, seven in all, who made some 
reference, however slight, to Home Rule, we find that their 
testimony is almost equally emphatic. Mr. Burns, in one of 
the longest addresses ever issued, consisting as it does of forty-six 
paragraphs, devotes one paragraph of two sentences to Ireland. 
This paragraph appears in a list of proposals which “he is in 
favour of,” and is classed with “ Adult Suffrage for Men and 
Women,” an “ Eight Hours Day,” and with “ Raising the Age 
of Child Labour.” Mr. Buxton’s sole reference to the Irish 
question is contained in the single sentence: “I am, and always 
have been, in favour of Home Rule.” The significance of this 
reference lies in the position which it occupies in his address. 
The sentence immediately preceding it runs as follows: “TI 
stand for—the Budget, Free Trade, Social Reform, and a drastic 
treatment of the House of Lords” (these four subjects printed in 
capital letters, and placed one under the other). Then follows in 
small type the sentence about Home Rule which is immediately 
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followed, also in small type, by the following sentence: “I am 
still in favour of Women’s Suffrage.” Here the profession of 
faith ends. Earlier in his address, Mr. Buxton had carefully 
explained that the “action of the House of Lords” had “ over- 
shadowed other matters and has raised two great issues on which 
this election will be fought—Are you to be governed by the 
Lords or the Commons? Do you support the Budget ?” 

The references made by the remaining Ministers are even 
more guarded. Mr. Churchill, it is true, tells us that the 
“ magical transformation which has followed the gift of Free 
Parliaments to the conquered provinces ought to encourage 
us ... to settle the Irish question in a similar spirit.” He is 
under no delusions, however, as to the main issue of the election. 
In the very first sentence of the address he states that “the 
time has come to deal with the House of Lords.” Later on he 
says, “A plain choice is offered between two courses. <A vote 
for the Tory House of Lords will give them an absolute veto, not 
only upon legislation, but finance. A vote for a Liberal House 
of Commons will destroy the absolute veto not only upon finance, 
but legislation.” 

Lord Haldane, in an address of over two thousand words, 
devotes one single sentence to a reference to what is presumably 
intended to be Home Rule. The sentence occurs immediately 
after another dealing with the beneficent effect of recent land 
legislation in Ireland, and runs as follows: The Irish peasant 
“thus equipped will be the better qualified to take that larger 
part in the administration of Irish affairs which now, as 
formerly, seems to me to be the key to the solution of the Irish 
problem.” In the earlier part of the address he refers to the 
House of Lords, Free Trade, and the “ equitable apportionment 
of taxation” as the “ crucial questions of the coming election” 
upon which “you have ... been suddenly called upon to 
pronounce your judgment.” 

The only reference by Mr. Runciman is a wish to see soon “ the 
road cleared for advance in social improvement, in schemes for 
the succour of the poor and unfortunate, in self-government for 
Treland,”’ and equally in other matters. Mr. Samuel’s reference 
consists of one word which appears in the following sentence : “ My 
views on Labour, Agriculture, Ireland, National Defence, and 
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Imperial Unity are all well known to you,” whilst Mr. McKinnon 
Wood declares himself a supporter of “ Mr. Asquith’s policy of 
Home Rule” which, as has already been noted, is not referred to 
at allin Mr. Asquith’s own address. Both the latter Ministers are 
equally explicit as to the main question for decision at the elec- 
tion. Mr. Samuel refers to the question of the Lords’ Veto as the 
“main issue.” Mr. McKinnon Wood lays it down that “ What 
the electors have to decide is the simple, broad, fundamental 
issue: shall this country be ruled by the Peers or by the repre- 
sentatives of the people ? ” 

Up to this point the evidence which has been dealt with has 
all been taken from the January election addresses. Ministers 
have been careful, however, not to leave us to this single source 
of information. No fewer than six Members of the Cabinet have 
taken the further precaution of explaining in their December 
addresses what precisely were the issues which were decided by 
the country in January. Mr. McKenna, for instance, tells us 
that “ there were two principal issues on that occasion ” (in the 
January election) “ on which your decision was invited. The first 
was the acceptance of the year’s Budget, which, contrary to all 
Constitutional practice, had been rejected by the Lords. The 
second and no less important issue upon which the judgment of 
the country was asked was the curtailment of the Peers’ legislative 
veto. On this issue, too, the country decided in favour of the 
Government.” Mr. Runciman, again, refers to the election in 
“ January when the partisans of the House of Lords were beaten 
at the polls,’ whilst Mr. Burns, referring to the same election, 
says: “* You decided against the Lords and for the Budget framed 
by the representatives of the People.” Mr. Hobhouse informs 
his electors that they “‘ returned ” him “ last January by a trium- 
phant majority to carry a popular and democratic Budget.” Mr. 
McKinnon Wood refers to the fact that at the January election 
“ the merits of the Budget, as well as of the question of the House 
of Lords, were submitted to the nation.” Mr. Harcourt, referring 
to the same question, says: “ We placed the issue before the 
people and secured a majority which has passed that Budget 
into law.” 

An analysis of the December election addresses reveals, if 
anything, a still more remarkable result. Of the sixteen Cabinet 
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Ministers, nine make no reference whatever to Home Rule, this 
number again, as in January, including the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Unanimous in ignoring the 
Irish question these nine Ministers are equally agreed as to the 
main issue before the country. The Prime Minister says quite 
definitely that the appeal to the country “ may almost be said 
to be narrowed to a single issue,” 7.e. the Lords’ Veto. Mr. 
Birrell, equally emphatic, tells us that “ the issue to be deter- 
mined at this election is clear ; . . it is the House of Lords,” 
Later on he says: ‘“‘ This great question ” (the House of Lords) 
“ must, of necessity, dominate this election, but close beneath 
it is concealed the sinister figure of protection which means 
dearer food and fewer imports.” At the back of his election 
address appears the following announcement in bold lettering : 
* What are we fighting for? For two things: Fair play for pro- 
gressive legislation, and the establishment in all its fulness of 
representative government.” Mr. Pease declares that “ the 
question before the country” is simply this: ‘‘ Are you in 
favour of the will of the people being made effective in Parlia- 
ment or are you prepared to leave to a non-elected Chamber the 
destinies of yourselves and your country?” Mr. Runciman, 
having referred to the failure of the Constitutional Conference, 
says: “‘ The Government makes a decisive appeal to the country. 
Its appeal is for fair play in the Second House for Liberal as well as 
for Conservative measures.” 

Mr. Samuel says, ‘‘ That, gentlemen, (i.e. the Parliament Bill,) 
is the commanding issue of the election.” Another passage in 
his address is significant. Speaking of the Parliament Bill, he 
says: “But we are confident that, with the support of the 
nation at a second election this Bill also can be passed into law, 
and it is for that reason, and for that reason alone, that Parlia- 
ment has been dissolved and the question of the House of Lords 
finally submitted to the judgment of the people.” 

Sir John Simon, referring to the cause of the House of Commons 
as against the House of Lords, describes it as being the “‘ supreme 
issue’ of the election. Mr. McKinnon Wood states that “ this 
election turns upon a single question” (i.e. the Lords’ Veto.) 
Mr. McKenna, having explained that the Lords have remained 
obdurate in spite of the result in January, says: “ Once again, 
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therefore, the Government have been forced to appeal to the 
country.” No other question is as much as mentioned in his 
address. Finally, Mr. Hobhouse, who refers only to the House of 
Lords, and Free Trade, explains that the curbing of the Lords’ 
Veto is “ our principal work.” 

The references to Home Rule by the remaining seven Ministers 
are, if anything, even more eloquent than the silence of their 
colleagues. The vital interest and wealth of ideas displayed on 
this topic, for instance, by Mr. Burns and Mr. Buxton is shown 
by the fact that they each turned up their January addresses and 
transcribed verbatim the single meagre reference to the subject 
which they contained. Mr. Buxton reiterates with almost pathetic 
insistence the phrase which served him so well in January: “Iam, 
as I always have been, in favour of Home Rule.” In case of any 
possible misapprehension, however, he is careful to add: “The 
House of Lords’ question—its constitution, and the power it 
should be allowed to exercise, is THE QUESTION which, on the 
present occasion, you have to decide.” Mr. Burns refers to the 
coming election as “a short but decisive contest against the 
House of Lords,” and adds that he awaits the electors’ verdict 
“with the fullest confidence that your decision will result in the 
legislative supremacy of the representatives of the people.” 
In another place he says: ‘On social, legislative, and national 
grounds the usurped ascendancy of the Lords must cease, and it is 
mainly on this issue I appeal to you for your confidence and votes.” 

Mr. Churchill’s sole reference to Home Rule is contained in 
the following sentence: “ But the whole machinery of repre- 
sentative government is now brought to a standstill... .. It” 
(i.e. the House of Commons) “ is therefore forbidden to deal with 
education, with temperance, with land reform, with electoral 
reform, or with Scottish or Irish Home Rule.” The first sentence 
in his address shows that he regards the question of the House of 
Lords as being the main issue. “The case against the House of 
Lords,” he says, “has now reached the final court of appeal. 
Hither this election is to settle it once and for ever, or all demo- 
cratic processes of government have come to a full stop and must 
begin again.” And again: “To-day the chance to end that 
oppressive veto is within your grasp. ... No one on such an 
issue could ever doubt Dundee.” 
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Sir Edward Grey’s reference to Home Rule is important. 
“Without some large measure of Devolution in the United 
Kingdom,” he says, “the House of Commons cannot attend 
to Imperial affairs and matters which concern the country as a 
whole. Local powers resembling, for instance, those that are 
enjoyed by the different provinces of Canada ”—7.e. something 
quite different from the Home Rule Bill—“ given to the different 
parts of the United Kingdom, would not endanger but secure the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. Devolution is necessary 
to set the House of Commons free for its most important and proper 
work, as well as to give breathing space not to Ireland alone, but 
to each part of the United Kingdom.” As regards the main issue 
of the election, he says: “An appeal to the country is necessary 
to give us authority to reform the House of Lords and reduce its 
powers.” Later he adds that “the real decision of the electors 
must be taken now, as always, on large principles and broad lines. 
Their real choice lies between those who are for the House of 
Lords, and those who are for the House of Commons. <A majority 
for the House of Lords means also a majority for Tariff Reform, 
I am for Free Trade, as well as for a Free Constitution, and for 
these I ask your support.” No other question is touched upon in 
his address. 

Mr. Harcourt, in an exceptionally lengthy address makes one 
reference to Home Rule, in the following terms: ‘I have always 
been (and have always stood in this constituency as) a warm 
supporter of the policy of granting to Ireland a measure of 
self-government which will give her the control of all purely 
Irish affairs whilst preserving the unity of the Empire and the 
supremacy of the Crown.” The full significance of this passage 
only emerges in the light of the following sentence which imme- 
diately precedes it: “‘ We hope and intend in the new Parliament 
to proceed with a large and beneficent scheme of Insurance in 
the great trades most affected, against invalidity, unemployment 
and sickness, and to conjoin in doing so the interests of the 
employers, the employed, and the State, whilst at the same 
time devoting special care and attention to the circumstances 
of the Friendly and other societies, whose splendid work deserves 
and commands a universal recognition.” The vagueness of the 
reference to the Irish question is accentuated by its omission 
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from the paragraph containing a definite promise of legislation. 
For the rest, it is only necessary to add that Mr. Harcourt refers 
to “the immediate limitation of the veto of the present House 
of Lords” as “ the main point for which we are contending.” 

Colonel Seely is classed here with those Ministers who referred 
to Home Rule, but as a matter of fact the reference in question 
only deals with the subject by implication. The passage is the 
following: “ If the national verdict is for the House of Commons, 
the way is open for reform: reform of our Parliamentary system 
which shall satisfy national aspirations, while maintaining the 
due predominance of the Imperial Parliament, reform of the 
Poor Law,” ete. ete. As to the main issue of the election, 
Colonel Seely says: “ The continued defiance of the House of 
Lords gives us no alternative but to submit this great issue for 
final settlement to the judgment of the nation. Jt is a straight 
fight between Peers and people. I stand for the people.” 

Finally, Lord Haldane’s reference to Home Rule, appearing 
in a characteristically voluminous address, is confined to two 
sentences. “It is our hope,” he says, “at a later stage to 
endeavour to free Parliament from the burden which is paralysing 
its powers to deal adequately with great questions, such as those 
of Foreign Policy and National Defence by delegating the mass 
of local business with which the House of Commons is to-day 
overwhelmed. Ireland—which has advanced markedly within 
the last ten years in the development of its people and their 
industries—presents a case where we think this should be done, 
and Ireland is not the only case in point.” 

The significance of this last sentence is obvious and will be 
referred to again later on. Lord Haldane makes it clear that 
the question of the House of Lords is the real issue of the 
election. ‘‘ The question” (i.e. of the Lords’ Veto), he says, 
“has now become one which demands a decisive settlement. 
.. . The Cabinet has, therefore, advised the Sovereign to dis- 
solve Parliament immediately, with a view to submitting a plain 
proposition embodied in a short and simple Parliament Bill 
which, before the recent Conference, it had commended to 
Parliament.” And later: “ The real question at this election is 
whether representative government is to continue in bondage.” 

it is now possible briefly to sum up the results of the 
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preceding analysis. In the first place, as has already been pointed 
out, in no single case at either election was any definite promise 
given by a Cabinet Minister that a Home Rule Bill would be 
introduced in the new Parliament. In the second place, at each 
election nine of the sixteen Ministers made no reference, direct 
or indirect, to Irish Home Rule. Thirdly, as regards the main 
issues before the electors in January, eight Ministers explicitly 
stated in their January election addresses that the dominating 
issue of the election was the question of the House of Lords. 
Of the remainder, six implied by a necessary inference that the 
two main questions before the country were those of the House 
of Lords and Free Trade. This inference is in each case based 
either upon the prominence given to these subjects in the address 
at the expense of other subjects or upon the fact that they were 
the only questions to which any reference was made. The two 
remaining Ministers, Mr. Burns and Mr. Runciman, make no 
statement upon the subject. 

As regards the December election, no fewer than ten out of the 
sixteen Ministers explicitly state that the Lords’ question is the 
main issue. The addresses of the remaining six, by a necessary 
implication, show that their authors are of the same opinion. 

In view of these incontrovertible facts it would seem difficult 
to maintain that the question of Home Rule was a definite issue 
at either election. It may be argued, however, as indeed the 
Prime Minister himself appears to say, that although all the 
Ministers placed the Parliament Bill as the main issue before 
the country in December it must have been known by the 
electorate that it would be used for the purpose, amongst others, 
of passing Home Rule. If the Prime Minister’s contention is 
to hold good, however, two further points must first be estab- 
lished. In the first place it must be shown that the electorate 
were definitely informed that a Home Rule Bill would be passed 
before the promise of a reformed Second Chamber, contained in 
the preamble of that Bill, had been redeemed. And secondly, 
some evidence must be forthcoming to prove that the country 
was made aware of the fact that it was the intention of the 
Cabinet not only to pass Home Rule for Ireland but to deal 
with Ireland first and apart from a general scheme of devolution 
for all the component parts of the United Kingdom. 
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It will therefore be desirable to refer to the addresses again 
for a guidance on these two points. 

In the first place, we find that in no single address were the 
electorate warned that a Home Rule Bill would be passed whilst 
the Constitution was in suspense. This fact is suflicient of itself 
to confute the contention that in declaring for the Parliament 
Bill the electors were declaring for a Home Rule Bill to be passed 
by the Commons alone and without the aid of a reformed Second 
Chamber. We are not, however, compelled to rely upon negative 
evidence alone. In the addresses of seven Ministers words were 
used which in some cases definitely state and in others neces- 
sarily compel the inference that the chief, or one of the chief, 
objects of the Parliament Bill was to secure a Second Chamber 
of a representative character. 

Mr. Harcourt, for instance, in his December address, whilst 
appealing for “a verdict which will secure the main point for 
which we are contending—the immediate limitation of the un- 
controlled veto of the present House of Lords” is careful to pre- 
cede this statement by the assertion that “ subsequent alterations 
in the composition of the Second Chamber are not inconsistent 
with, and indeed form part of, our scheme.” 

Mr. Buxton in December states that ‘“‘ the House of Lords 
question . . . 1s THE QUESTION which on the present occasion you 
have to decide.” But in saying this he is careful to define what 
he means by “the House of Lords” question. He defines it 
as a question involving “ its constitution and the power it shall 
be allowed to exercise.” In this case the question of the con- 
stitution of the Second Chamber is put before the question of its 
power of veto. 

Mr. Pease in December says: “It is not merely a question of 
reform of the House of Lords, but I regard the limitation of 
their power as essential.” 

Statements are to be found, however, even more categorical 
than those already quoted. Mr. Samuel in his January address 
said: “I do not favour a Single Chamber system of government. 
I desire to see a thorough change in the constitution of the 
House of Lords.” Mr. Birrell, again, in his December address 
says: “The hereditary principle having been abandoned, it is 
the task of the representatives of the people in the House of 
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Commons to create a Second Chamber in the place of the House of 
Lords, who have by their votes resigned their only title to be 
there at all.” In his January address, Sir Edward Grey says: 
“For the rest I should oppose anything which could fairly be 
described as a Single Chamber system. A Second Chamber, 
which would be responsive, not only in its action, but in its 
feeling to the public opinion of the country, and which by any 
form of election was made to feel responsible to the people, I 
should regard as a safeguard and a source of strength to the State, 
but those who are now defending the absolute veto of the House of 
Lords upon Finance and upon all legislation are wrecking the 
case for a Second Chamber, and should be opposed to the utmost. 
It is the House of Lords, as at present constituted, that stands 
in the way of a proper Second Chamber system.” 

The extracts already quoted would seem sufficiently decisive, 
but there are three further passages which prove beyond a doubt 
that the electorate were justified in holding the view that the 
first use which would be made of the Parliament Bill would be to 
set up a reformed Second Chamber. Sir Edward Grey, in his 
December address, says: ‘‘ The attempt to obtain by agreement a 
settlement of the Constitutional question in this Parliament has 
failed. It would have been sheer waste of time to settle it in 
the Parliament which is now dissolved. An appeal to the country 
is necessary to give us authority to reform the House of Lords 
and reduce its powers.” Even more definite are the statements 
of Lord Haldane. In his January address he says: “ The House 
of Lords has violated that body of constitutional usages, the 
observance of which alone could have rendered its existence 
tolerable in a democratic system. Its action, in so doing, forces 
us to undertake a process of Constitutional reconstruction, which 
will require time, and also the closest and most careful considera- 
tion... . But reconstruct we must, for we need a Second 
Chamber, and before we can obtain one which will be responsive, 
as the present House of Lords is not, to public opinion, we must 
take the preliminary step of making the unwritten usages of which 
I have spoken binding by legislation. At the same time it will 
be desirable to ensure that the House of Commons shall respond 
more completely to the changes in public opinion by a reduction 
of the term of Parliament.” 
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Again, in his December address, Lord Haldane says: “The 
Cabinet has, therefore, advised the Sovereign to dissolve Parlia- 
ment immediately, with a view to submitting to the constituencies 
a plain proposition embodied in a short and simple Parliament 
Bill which, before the recent Conference, it had commended to 
Parliament. . . . But while these provisions are a necessary 
first step, they are only a means to an end. We believe in the 
usefulness of a proper Second Chamber, and, if you entrust the 
House of Commons with the powers we ask, we propose to use 
them by endeavouring so to reform the Second Chamber as to 
make it a more adequate reflection of popular opinion than it 
is now.” 

It would be difficult to explain more clearly than Lord Haldane 
has done in these two extracts that the main object of the Parlia- 
ment Bill was to secure the passage of legislation designed to 
create a reformed Second Chamber. How in the face of such 
statements as these could the electorate be expected to know 
that advantage would be taken of the constitutional suspense to 
effect a further constitutional revolution ? 

In conclusion, in order to complete the analysis which has been 
attempted, it is necessary to show that, so far as references, how- 
ever meagre, are made to Home Rule at all, they contemplate rather 
a scheme of Home Rule all round without specifying any intention 
of treating Ireland’s claim as being prior to that of other portions 
of the United Kingdom. In the first place, however, it is important 
to point out that all the references to Ireland by Cabinet Ministers 
both in January and December are consistent with a scheme to 
provide Home Rule for England, Wales, and Scotland as well as 
Ireland. That is to say, in no single case is the definite intention 
announced of treating Ireland as a case sui generis. 

Four Ministers, however, have used language which is so 
explicit on the point that it is desirable to quote their own words. 

Mr. Churchill in his December address, after referring to the 
fact that the Liberal Party “is unable to carry any legislation 
except legislation of which the Conservative Party approve,” 
adds: ‘ It” (t.e. the House of Commons) “ is, therefore, forbidden 
to deal with education, with temperance, with land reform, with 
electoral reform, or with Scottish or Irish Home Rule.” This 
is his only reference to Home Rule in his address. Colonel Seely, 
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again, in his December address, speaks of a “ reform of our 
Parliamentary system which shall satisfy national aspirations 
while retaining the due predominance of the Imperial Parlia- 
ments.” 

Sir Edward Grey, at the same election, says: “ Without 
some large measure of devolution in the United Kingdom, the 
House of Commons cannot attend to Imperial Affairs and matters 
which concern the country as a whole. Local powers resembling, 
for instance, those that are enjoyed by the different provinces of 
Canada, given to the different parts of the United Kingdom 
would not endanger but would secure the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. Devolution is necessary to set the House of 
Commons free for its most important and proper work, as well as 
to give breathing space not to Ireland alone but to each part of 
the United Kingdom.” 

Lord Haldane, also in his December address, says: “ It is 
our hope at a later stage to endeavour to free Parliament from 
the burden which is paralysing its power to deal adequately with 
great questions, such as those of foreign policy and national defence, 
by delegating the mass of local business with which the House of 
Commons is to-day overwhelmed. Ireland—which has advanced 
markedly within the last ten years in the development of its people 
and their industries—presents a case where we think this should 
be done, and Ireland is not the only case in point.” 

In this case Lord Haldane has actually gone out of his way 
to state explicitly that it is the wish of the Government to deal 
with the problem of devolution as a whole, and we look in vain for 
any suggestion that a Home Rule Bill for Ireland is to be carried 
apart from any scheme for the United Kingdom as a whole. 

Such are the plain facts as disclosed by the documents. They 
are, of course, but the same picture as is called up by the memory 
of any fair-minded man who can cast his mind back to the hurly- 
burly of those elections. But when memories are short, and still 
more when even that of the Prime Minister is under such facile 
control, it is well that the written proofs are forthcoming. 


A. D. Sree, 


“ENGLAND HATH NEED OF TUEE” 


Ir is beginning to dawn not only on professional politicians, 
but on all who make a serious pretence of taking any interest 
in public affairs, that Lord Murray of Bogota holds the key to 
one of the most fascinating problems of our day. I am sorry for 
those, if there be any, though personally I have not come across 
them, who are bored by the Marconi mystery now merging in 
the Murray mystery. I confess it grows on me the more I study 
it, and it has this attraction over the ordinary mystery—that the 
percentage of mares’ nests is singularly low. Every student 
starts in a spirit of scepticism and ends with the conviction 
that there is something sinister about the whole affair—unplumbed 
though not unfathomable. 

It was, on the face of it, ludicrous and even grotesque to 
imagine that men so far removed above pecuniary temptation 
as our highly paid British Ministers, whose salaries and pickings 
varied between £40 and £300 a week, should be such geese—to 
put the most charitable construction on their conduct—as to 
compromise their reputations by dabbling in any Marconi shares 
during the negotiations between the Marconi Company and the 
Government, to which the “ investors” or gamblers belonged, 
and to which they obviously owed duties as respectively repre- 
senting law, finance, and the parliamentary machine. It required 
a malignant ignoramus living outside the charmed circle of those 
noble and inspiring traditions which ex hypothesi dominate the 
great, wise, and eminent men who govern this fortunate country, 
to harbour such a delusion. The Parliamentary pundit was thus 
apt to deliver himself in the summer of 1912: 

“My dear fellow, if you don’t mind my saying so, you are not 
one of us, and consequently you are unable to appreciate the 
atmosphere in which responsible statesmen move and live and 
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have their being. You don’t realise the purifying effect of the 
responsibility of high office even on the flightiest, and if you like 
most unscrupulous, Radical politicians. I grant you that at 
Limehouse, Mile End, and elsewhere Lloyd George speaks like 
the blackguard which doubtless Nature intended him to be, 
and his utterances are calculated to convey the impression that 
he remains unregenerate. But you should hear him in the House; 
and, indeed, until you do you are quite unable to understand 
him. You probably don’t know that he walks about arm in arm 
in the Lobbies with the chief men on our side, and after his most 
demagogic speeches, which we experienced parliamentarians 
know how to discount, his social relations with our own Front 
Bench remain unaffected. He is Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It is not surprising that you shouldn’t be able to get the full 
significance of that fact into your head. The mere idea that a 
man, whatever his politics or his platform manners, sitting in 
the seat of Pitt and Gladstone, should speculate on the Stock 
Exchange is so laughable that I won’t even discuss it. It can 
only have emanated from a disordered imagination. Moreover, 
in the inconceivable event of your suspicions of Ministers being 
correct, they could never be confirmed. Here again you are 
suffering from the ignorance of an outsider. Lloyd George and 
Rufus Isaacs are regarded as the slimmest men in the House of 
Commons and would have a hundred ways of covering up their 
tracks in the event of their doing anything so scandalous as you 
suggest. You might as well try and put salt on a bird’s tail as 
hope to catch them. I counsel you as a friend to seek some other 
mare’s nest.” 

That was, in a few sentences, the parliamentary attitude at 
a time when Rumour was busy and persistent in the City and else- 
where with the names of certain Ministers as being “ in Marconis,” 
stimulated by the extraordinary secretiveness of the Post Office 
concerning its negotiations for a Godfrey Isaacs Wireless Chain. 
With their record on National Defence and their disregard of 
British commerce no one imagined that either the strategic or 
the commercial aspects of this project was a featherweight in the 
balance. The conduct of Mr. Herbert Samuel in concealing the 
arrangement from the House of Commons on the ground that 
_there was practically nothing to produce until the formal contract 
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had been signed, sealed, and delivered—a transaction conveniently 
postponed until so late a day in the Session that with a moderate 
amount of manceuvring it might be hustled through—only served 
to heighten the growing suspicion that there was something 
wrong. 

Why was the Government afraid of frank dealing with the 
House of Commons while leaving the Company free to exploit the 
negotiations to its heart’s content ? Why were Ministers terrified 
of the Company? When our parliamentary pundit’s attention 
was called to the impenetrable behaviour of the Post Office in 
withholding the terms extorted by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, for 
weeks and months after it had been used elsewhere to inflate all 
Marconi shares, he had some equally futile, though, to himself, 
conclusive, explanation of the attitude of the self-righteous 
smug at the head of the Post Office as of the rumours concerning 
the “ flutter” of the artless Marconi Triplets. 

‘““My dear fellow, our public men are much too busy to pay 
any attention to anything that goes on outside their own depart- 
ment where their unremitting labours are exclusively animated 
by a desire to do their duty. Samuel, you may be sure, has 
never heard of these ‘ booms,’ in fact, I should doubt whether 
he knows what a ‘boom’ is. It is a vulgar City word which 
finds no place in the parlance of the Front Bench men of either 
side. All he is concerned with is to make the best possible 
arrangement with a single eye to the public interest with the 
MarconiCompany. You don’t know how our departments conduct 
their business. 'To you there may seem some connection between 
Godfrey Isaacs, the General Manager of the Marconi Company, 
and the Attorney-General of the same name. Samuel has prob- 
ably never heard of Godfrey Isaacs, and the relationship would 
make no more impression upon him than the uniform of a passing 
postman. This is another of your hallucinations. You had better 
take a sea voyage.” 

Extracting the facts has been like drawing teeth, but many 
teeth still remain to be drawn, and in spite of the frantic efforts of 
the Hush-up Press on both sides of politics, it is inevitable—thanks 
to the modern developments of dentistry—that science will 
triumph in the long run. Still one cannot resist paying, in 
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the Press syndicates and agencies in heading off the public 
from the most thrilling political drama of our time. The 
crash of the modern South Sea Bubble should be not less sensa- 
tional than the crash of its predecessor, and among the many 
reputations which stand to be ruined when catastrophe comes 
will be that the controllers of a large number of newspapers, which 
for purely party reasons, or in some cases for pecuniary reasons, 
in others from sheer cowardice, have shirked a plain duty at the 
cost of arousing an amount of distrust of their own profession 
of which there has been no parallel. The brain reels under the 
statistics of increased circulation and revenue of some of these 
octopus syndicates. The “ greatest circulation in the world” 
has been multiplied manyfold. There probably never was a 
time when what are called “ great organs” had so much cireu- 
lation and so little influence. One becomes weary of answering 
enquiries as to why the —— a professedly Unionist paper has 
done everything to help Ministers in the most disgraceful 
episode in which they have been involved—which is saying a 
good deal. 

I should like to take this opportunity of replying to innv- 
merable correspondents by saying generally that I do not profess 
to understand my profession. In some cases no doubt personal 
friendship is a factor, and having been misled at the outset by 
some “ friend at Court,’ who pledged himself that there was 
nothing whatsoever in these ‘ Marconi rumours,” amour propre 
prevented newspapers, which to some extent live on infallibility, 
from admitting having been misled. In other cases every public 
interest may be sacrificed to racial affinity. In a third case, 
a newspaper though nominally Unionist may have placed itself 
under somewhat compromising obligations to one or other of the 
Ministerial delinquents, who might retaliate by making disagree- 
able exposures possibly concerning the manner in which “ honours” 
had been obtained by people connected with this particular 
paper. Then, again, Governments can exercise a certain pressure 
on the Press by giving or withholding valuable tips, not in this 
case contractor’s tips or tips convertible into cash, but Depart- 
mental tips, and in some cases Cabinet tips. After all, the 
obligation to preserve inviolate the confidences of one’s colleagues 
or the proceedings at Cabinet Councils is only an obligation of 
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honour which would weigh lightly with several members of the 
Asquith Government, and some political adventurer might con- 
ceive it to be his duty to himself—and he knows no other duty— 
to impart information to journalistic friends in return for 
adequate advertisement. I do not profess to cover the whole 
ground, but we can all name organs which have astonished the 
public by their articles on such episodes as the Matin libel action 
and the appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs as Lord Chief Justice, 
which they know to be wrong, because they could only have the 
effect, so far as their diminishing influence goes, of perverting and 
poisoning public opinion. 

Despite a strenuous Press campaign to divert the public to 
every question except that which interests them most, the strange 
conduct of the Asquith Government in the fateful months of 
July and August 1912 is gradually disclosing itself and we are 
getting nearer and nearer to the heart of the Murray-Marconi- 
Mysteries, which at this stage became intertwined and have 
since remained inseparable. Among the many incidents over 
which the Panama Party have been most anxious to draw 
a veil is the suggestive attempt of the Master of Ehbank, in 
conjunction with Mr. Herbert Samuel, to jockey the first Marconi 
contract through the House of Commons under circumstances 
precluding serious discussion at the fag-end of the Session of 
1912—in the dog-days of August, when, as we now know, many 
odd things were happening behind the political scenes. First, 
you have the amazing reticence of the Post Office from March 
to August throughout the various booms and boomlets promoted 
by that reticence. Then a volte-face and a feverish and frantic 
anxiety on the part of the British Government and the Post Office 
to ratify the contract over the negotiation of which incredible 
time had been wasted, and thus evade awkward questions con- 
cerning Ministerial speculations which had become a common topic 
of conversation outside ingenuous parliamentary circles. But for the 
staunchness of a single Member of Parliament, Major Archer Shee, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel—doubtless inspired by the Master of 
would have succeeded in burying the whole business, and the “ 
limited right of Ministers to speculate” need /never} have Ree 
publicly proclaimed as part and parcel of the Coalition creed, 
though it could have been assiduously practised in private. The 
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Master of Elibank in that case need never have given up to oil 
what was meant for mankind. Mr. Lloyd George would still 
be prating of the wicked “ unearned increment ”’ of Tory Dukes 
and the late Attorney-General would doubtless have remained 
on the high road to the Woolsack. Mr. Herbert Samuel could still 
have postured as the embodiment of efficiency, and the Prime 
Minister have been taken at his own valuation. 

The Postmaster-General’s effrontery is as entertaining as his 
artlessness. It is indeed hard to say where the one begins and 
the other ends, and one can well understand that such a_per- 
sonage should be rapidly reducing the Post Office to a state of 
chaos. One never knows where one has Mr. Samuel, for the 
simple reason that in spite of his parliamentary reputation and 
expert manipulation of words, there seems to be no conscious 
relation between his verbiage and the facts with which he purports 
to deal. In endeavouring to defend himself before the Marconi 
Select Committee at a time when it was believed that the 
Matin revelations had exhausted the possibilities of the 
case, Mr. Samuel admitted (April 2, 1913) that although aware of 
his colleagues’ American Marconi transactions the previous July 
or August he was anxious to get the Marconi contract ratified 
“* without any enquiry whatsoever.” (My italics.) * On August 6, 
1912, the Prime Minister had been constrained, in consequence 
of the growing opposition to this preposterous contract, to 
promise that there would be no ratification until the Autumn 
when the question would be fully considered. I quote from 
that inexhaustible well of information which the Press has 


* It should never be forgotten that it was Mr. Samuel who went further than 
any other Minister in misleading the public by his declaration in the House of Commons 
on the famous Festival of Truth of October 11, 1912, which we strongly advise all budding 
parliamentary aspirants to commit to memory as a masterpiece of official mendacity : 

“Neither I myself nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have derived one penny 
profit from the fluctuations in their prices. It seems shameful that political feeling can 
carry so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found to listen to such 
wicked and utterly baseless slanders as these. This Committee [i.e. the Marconi 
Committee] which will be appointed will enquire into every aspect of this question, 
and Members of the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every Member 
of the House may have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will 
eome under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness 
in any quarter.” 
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done so little to bring before the public, namely, the proceedings 
of the Marconi Select Committee. The cross-examiner was Lord 
Robert Cecil, the cross-examined Mr. Herbert Samuel: 


Q. On the 6th, I think it was, of August, the Prime Minister made a statement 
that the contract would not be ratified until after the adjournment. Do you remember 
that ?—A. Well, it could not be. It had not the sanction of the House of Commons. 

Q. I know; but the Government would not attempt to obtain its ratification until 
after August 6 ?—A. That isso, because by then, much to my regret, it had been pushed 
off and postponed so long that it was thought improper that a matter of this importance 
in which so many members of the Opposition took an interest, should be decided in a 
debate on the last day, or even the last day but one, of the Session. 

Q. Do you remember meeting Major Archer Shee in the Lobby late that night— 
about twelve o’clock; or perhaps I might say, do you remember sending for him 
some time in the afternoon, and asking him to withdraw his notice of opposition ? 
A. Yes. I put it to him in this way. I told him what so far as I remember I do not 
think was known before, that the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Admiralty 
attached great importance to this being done soon—that is, the stations being erected 
soon—and I put it to him as a Member of Parliament whether, unless his opposition 
was a very strong one, he could see his way to allow the contract to be ratified in order 
that the Empire could get these wireless stations. I put it to him that the strategic 
importance of them was regarded by the Government as being very great and I think 
Isaid to hin—I am not quite sure—that if we were involved in war and had not got 
any long-range wireless stations at all, and if our cables were cut, it would be very 
greatly to the discredit of the Empire generally, and that the Government could not 
take that responsibility, or words to that effect. That was what was in my mind, 
and I thought it my duty to use my utmost efforts to get the contract through for that 
reason. 

Q. Did he tell you that his objection was so great that he was afraid he could not ?— 
A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you meet him late that night and tell him, notwithstanding that, the Govern- 
ment proposed to try and obtain the ratification before the adjournment 1—A. What 
date was that ? 

Q. That was August 6 ?—A. Well, I was very anxious to get it myself. 

Q. It was after a statement by the Prime Minister? A. I held very strongly the 
view that we ought to have had a full day’s debate before the adjournment, and the 
Master of Elibank indeed undertook that the matter should be discussed before the 
adjournment, and I quite understood from him that it would have been settled. I had 
raised the point on one or two occasions with my colleagues, immediately after the 
contract had been signed, and pressed again and again that there should be an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. I rather wished not to have a Committee of Enquiry—not in 
the smallest degree because I thought there was anything to be concealed, but because 
I thought these rumours about shares were utterly unfounded [my italics], and that it was 
my business as Postmaster-General to get the stations as soon as I could, and I foresaw 
if there was a Committee it would probably take months before the matter could be 
settled, though I did not think it would be so many months as it has been. 
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Q. Then the answer really is that you did say to Major Archer Shee that you did 
propose to get the contract through ? A. I do not remember the conversation, but I 
very likely had it, because I was very anxious, and, in fact, until the day before the 
adjournment I still had hopes of a full debate, and ultimately I said: “ If I cannot 
have that full debate and a decision, at any rate I must insist on making a statement 
on the facts so far as I was concerned to remove some of the misapprehensions that were 
abroad,” and, as the Opposition still objected to the matter being taken—the Chief 
Whip was in negotiation with the Opposition to sce if we could not settle the matter then and 
there [my italics]—it was ultimately decided on those lines, and an opportunity was given 
to me to make a statement on the contract generally the facts of which had never previously 
been laid fully before the House * [my italics], and it was arranged that there should be 
no debate or division, and the matter held over until the autumn. 

Q. The question that I am anxious to put to you is whether you met Major Archer 
Shee and told him; ‘“‘ Notwithstanding all that the Prime Minister said this afternoon 
I still hope or intend to get the contract ratified to-morrow?” A. I do not recollect 
the conversation, but certainly it was my hope up to the last moment that I should 
have got a debate, and, if necessary, a division on it. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel knew what he was about in making 
this impudent effort to hocus Major Archer Shee. In reply to 
a question addressed to him in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Rawlinson, member for Cambridge University (March 26, 1913) 
as to whether the Postmaster-General at the time he made his 
historic speech in the House of Commons on October 11, 1912, 
“was aware that his colleagues, the Attorney-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had held shares in the American 
Marconi Company,” Mr. Samuel returned the following written 
answer: ‘‘ The answer is in the affirmative, I first knew of the 
matter at the end of July or beginning of August 1912.” In 
commenting on this affair last May I observed: ‘ Therefore 
when he appealed to Major Archer Shee (on August 6) on high 
patriotic grounds to abandon his opposition to the Marconi 
Contract so that it might obtain parliamentary ratification without 
the enquiry previously promised by the Premier, Mr. Samuel 
was not merely secking to save his own skin, because enquiry 
must inevitably expose his ineptitude. He may have been 
animated by the yet stronger motive of finally closing the door 
on the gigantic skeleton in the Government cupboard which 

* Is not this contention destructive of the case of Marconi Ministers and their 
whitewashers that they had no advantage over the general public as regards inside official 
knowledge when they bought 10,000 Marconi shares in April? Mr. Samuel emphasises 


the fact that so late as August there were facts never previously laid fully before the 
House ! 
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might destroy them should it ever be discovered. Ratification 
without enquiry would have combined the salvation of the Post 
Office with the escape of Ministers.” 

What was the nature of this skeleton and what were its dimen- 
sions? At the moment of writing I somewhat charitably assumed 
that the Postmaster-General was merely seeking to save his own 
bacon and that of the Marconi triplets, but charity is always out 
of place in this affair and it looks as though the scandal which 
Ministers were so desperately anxious to hush up extended 
far beyond the suspicions of the most suspicious people. The 
Government in general and the Chief Whip in particular, then 
the Master of Elibank, had yet more overwhelming reasons 
than any of us conceived for burying this appalling affair, the 
true proportions of which are even now only beginning to loom 
before us. 

As to our Panama Premier’s precise knowledge of the perfor- 
mances of his colleagues at any given moment we are completely in 
the dark because almost every member of the great Ministry of 
Mendacity who has figured in the affair has striven to live up to the 
common mark. The resources of evasiveness if not of falsehood 
have been exhausted by our Cabinet of Habakkuks in preventing 
a plain straightforward tale from being placed before the public. 
Mr. Asquith was ultimately driven to declare, though he reserved 
the confession to the last possible moment, that he also was 
aware of his colleagues’ American Marconi speculations at a time 
when he allowed them to mislead the country into believing 
that the suggestion of any Marconi speculations was an unfounded 
aspersion on their honour. That there was much to conceal 
from the public in this hectic month of July 1912 is proved not 
only by the elaborate conspiracy of concealment but by the 
extraordinary and quite unexpected evidence subsequently 
furnished, thanks to the defalcation and disappearance of one of 
the Party brokers. I say one because I only know of one, though 
the probability points to the fact that a party in which money 
played so conspicuous a part had other operations than those 
transacted through the agency of Messrs. Montmorency and Co., 
popularly known as “ Fenner.” Looking back from our present 
vantage-ground we can realise the tremendous hubble-bubble 
among Cabinet Ministers in connection with this Marconi business. 
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though we have no idea as to which of them formed the inner 
ring and were, so to speak, “‘ in the know,” and which formed the 
larger circle of nonentities who had to be content with such 
crumbs of information as their colleagues thought good for 
them. 

There was not only the problem of steering the monstrous 
Marconi contract through Parliament in the face of growing 
rumours of Ministerial speculations in Marconi shares in such a 
manner as to put a stopper on any subsequent enquiry to which 
Mr. Herbert Samuel so ingenuously avowed his hostility. There 
was the yet graver problem of the investment of the Party funds by 
the Chief Whip in an “ associated ” Marconi Company before the 
completion of the negotiation of the contract and a fortiori before 
its parliamentary ratification. It would require a learned con- 
stitutional lawyer to decide whether the vote of a party whose 
funds were in any Marconi Company would have been valid for 
ratifying the parent Marconi Company’s contract. No one I 
imagine, except those who are paid to hold the opposite opinion, 
z.e. Ministers and Coalition Members of Parliament, would for a 
moment dispute that a more grossly improper investment than 
American Marconis for the funds of a Party on whose votes the 
Marconi contract depended for ratification would have been 
impossible to discover. If in those days any one had suggested 
impossible distinctions between the various members of the 
Marconi group of companies animated by a common policy, 
managed by the same men working the same patents, whose 
shares rose and fell “ sympathetically,” he would have been 
laughed at for his pains. What a burden of guilty knowledge 
was borne by his Majesty’s Ministers at this crisis, though we are 
naturally unaware as to how it was distributed. Admittedly 
if we take the alternative view trumped up since Ministerial 
confessions in the Matin case, namely that provided Ministers 
avoided British Marconis they might speculate in any Marconis 
they pleased, possibly Mr. Asquith and his colleagues were so 
busy at the tape and the telephone in connection with Spanish, 
Canadian, or American Marconis, that they had no time 
to attend to anything else. The facts, however, point to 
anxiety and alarm on matters Marconi among the inner 
Cabinet which undoubtedly included the Prime Minister, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, and the 
Chief Whip. We have never been allowed to know whether Mr. 
Asquith himself was a Marconi speculator during any period of 
the Post Office negotiations. We only know his publicly expressed 
approval of the conduct of Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. in doing 
what they did, and his enthusiasm for the manner in which they 
concealed it from the public. We are also aware that after they 
were found out Mr. Asquith refused to make any enquiries among 
his colleagues as to further Marconi speculations, possibly because 
he feared that investigation might lead to revelations of so dis- 
agreeable a character that even the good offices of the Opposition 
Front Bench and the aid of leading “ Unionist” journals would 
have been unable to save the Coalition. This refusal, coupled 
with the Premier’s failure to make any request to appear before 
the Marconi Select Committee and declare on oath that neither 
he nor any other Minister apart from those already compromised 
were guilty of similar conduct, was calculated to make the worst 
impression for it indicates how far we are from “ cleaning up” 
the Great Marconi mess. 

It is precisely at this point that the Murray mystery becomes 
peculiarly interesting. As all the world knows, the Master of 
Elibank was so lucky as to acquire, without any inconvenient 
question being raised as to payment, a thousand American 
Marconis at £2 apiece on April 17, 1912, before the “ man in the 
street ” had a look in, through the good offices of his intimate 
friend the Attorney-General. The Master had the advantage 
of ground-floor knowledge, acquired from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
the General Manager of the Marconi Company, and plenipoten- 
tiary in negotiating the wireless contract with the Post Office, 
which dragged on for many weary months after this transaction 
and which would in any case require parliamentary ratification. 
It is common ground among his Majesty’s Ministers and the 
Coalition generally, with a few bold and eccentric exceptions, 
that this was a perfectly proper transaction calling for no con- 
demnation, which only gutter snipes could cavil at. We need 
waste no further time in discussing it. To accept a tip from a 
Government contractor convertible into cash, and immediately 
converted into cash, may now be regarded as the high-water mark 
of Radical statesmanship, and there was probably weeping and 
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gnashing of teeth among less fortunate colleagues out in the 
cold. 

Radicals are fearfully and wonderfully made, and their 
benighted opponents can never hope to understand the workings 
of their minds. It might have been supposed that as the purchase 
of American Marconis at £2, for which the public were about to 
pay £3 5s., was so highly meritorious it would have been equally 
meritorious in the Chief Whip—who happened to be Chief Trustee 
and Treasurer of the Party funds—to put in a word for the Cause— 
with a capital C—which to onlookers cut a somewhat pathetic 
figure in this affair. 

Here was the Chancellor of the Exchequer—our old friend Mr. 
Lloyd George—and his bosom friend the Master of Elibank, 
“* cutting up the melon,” so to speak, at a nominal £2 per share on 
April 17 without any one, so far as we know, remembering the 
poor old Party of Progress, to which the Trustee owed a positive 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer a moral obligation. It 
seems curious that two such devoted democrats, who love the 
people as the people love them, should have completely forgotten 
the people’s Party when all these Marconi shares were flying about 
at knock-out prices. Mr. George, who is never so interesting as 
when explaining his own conduct, has told us that he, the Attorney- 
General and the Chief Whip found themselves “ in the soup,” if 
we may employ so common an expression in reference to such 
uncommon men, because they were at the time practically 
living together—the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s official residence 
being more or less the hotel of the others. He gave a touching 
and beautiful picture of No. 11 Downing Street in those far-off 
happy days. It need not be reproduced here—it is probably 
familiar to the reader to whom it prompted a reflection that 
crossed my mind directly the sudden closing down of the Marconi 
Select Committee compelled me to reread the whole story 
afresh. 

I have spent the intervening months in secking the truth. 
I have actually gone to the fountain head and have craved in aid 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, but though so copious 
in speeches, which usually last about two hours, and prolific in 
writing letters where he thinks he sees an opportunity of scoring 
some small point, he has in this case remained as mum as a mute 
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at a funeral. The unsophisticated might have imagined that in 
the continued absence of his long-lost friend at Bogota native 
chivalry would have prompted Mr. George to vindicate the fair 
fame of the wanderer, who is emphatically the wrong man in 
the wrong place in seeking oil within the purview of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Possibly Mr. George has sent his son to join the 
Master in order to ascertain the correct answer to this question, 
which though asked two months ago at Bedford remains 
unanswered : 


Did the Master of Elibank, with whom you had a 
“common venture” in American Marconis at £2 on 
April 17, 1912, conceal from you the fact that he was 
purchasing the same security as trustee of the Radical 
Party funds at £3 5s. per share on the following day, 
April 18? 


It is no irrelevant question because on the face of it it seems 
incredible that the Chief Whip, a man of notoriously frank and 
confiding disposition, should have concealed his second transac- 
tion from a colleague with whom he was already engaged in a 
profitable “* flutter” in the same security. On April 17, at the 
same time as Mr. Lloyd George, he got in his private capacity 
his thousand American Marconis at the delectable price of £2, 
without the necessity of paying for them. On April 18 in his 
public capacity he secured 2500 American Marconis at £3 5s., 
the price for the ordinary man though the ordinary man could 
only secure some 15 per cent. of his application. In order to get 
the 2500 the Chief Whip must have applied for 15,000 shares, 
which necessitated his pledging the Party funds to the tune of 
nearly £50,000. There is, of course, the alternative theory, which, 
however, has its disadvantages, namely that the allotters of shares 
would regard the Chief Ministerial Whip as so desirable a share- 
holder that they would gladly give him all the shares he asked for. 
In other words, if not privileged in price he was privileged in 
allotment, and one can readily conceive the joy of interested 
parties in spreading the great and good news in the proper quarters 
that the British Government was “in” the new-born Marconi 
Company. What an asset to the boomsters. No wonder the 
£1 shares rocketed to £4 in a few hours. 
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The Party, unlike the individual Ministers—who appear to 
have put no cash whatsoever into Marconis last year, though at 
one time they made a considerable amount—was wonderfully 
prompt in paying up. This brings us to another mystery—indeed, 
one can hardly proceed a yard in this affair without stumbling 
on fresh mysteries. These 2500 American Marconis, together 
with another 500 purchased later on, were bought by Mont- 
morency and Co., 2.e. Fenner, to whom the cheques were paid. 
But these particular cheques were drawn on a bank of the existence 
of which as a Party bank, Mr. Illingworth, then co-trustee and 
to-day Chief Whip and Treasurer, was totally ignorant. In fact, 
he seemed almost dazed when giving evidence before the Marconi 
Select Committee, and hardly knew where he was—his mind was 
probably filled with pleasant autumn thoughts of the number of 
bipeds and quadrupeds he hoped to slaughter, as he is understood 
to have a weakness for pheasants and a “‘ down” on ducal deer. 
The Assistant Manager of the National Bank, Charing Cross, 
on which the cheques for the Party Marconis (American) had 
been drawn, informed the Committee, after his objection to 
answering had been overruled, that the cheques in question were 
signed by the Master of Elibank alone. Three cheques were 
drawn to pay for the Party Marconis (2500 bought on April 18 
and another 500 bought in May), namely £3000 on June 9, £1900 
on June 19, and £4519 8s. on June 20, settlement day. It is 
unnecessary to ask in passing as to why any cheques should have 
been paid to Fenner prior to the settlement, 2.e. June 20. This is 
one of innumerable minor questions which the South American 
absentee can alone answer. In the words of the Assistant Manager 
of the National Bank, Charing Cross: “‘ I may add that in the 
present case the account in question of Lord Murray was operated 
to the best of my belief for political and Party purposes.” And 
in answer to further questions he explained that this particular 
account was marked “ special,”’ and that the Master of Elibank 
had another account at the same bank. Indeed, this evidence 
opens up a fresh field of enquiry which would probably repay 
the curious, as the account appears to have been of a substantial 
character. On June 7, 1911, 2.e. shortly before the Coronation, 
the Master of Elibank addressed a letter to the Manager of the 
National Bank, Charing Cross, running as follows : 
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Dear Mr. Motony,—Your letter of the 6th reached me this evening on my return 
from the Continent. I should have made myself clear. The £6000 I forwarded to 
you has nothing to do with the Walshe Estate. It is for the political account. In 
order to avoid confusion with the Walshe account I shall write “special” on each 
cheque that I draw. I am glad to open this account with you, because you have 
personally taken such care in my business dealings with you. 

Yours very truly, 
ALEXANDER W. Morray. 


In fact, here we seem quite by chance to have alighted on a 
further development of Coronation finance which was apparently 
attaining such large proportions that it was necessary to open 
another account at a separate bank, and what is still more curious, 
this special account—and here we have the authority of the 
Assistant Manager of the Bank—was still open at the time he 
gave his evidence, namely June 10, 1913, ten months after the 
Master of Elibank had ceased to be Chief Whip and Trustee. 
The bank representative was asked : 


Is this special account still open, or is it closed 2? You must know that ?—A. The 
account is open. 

Q. Does Lord Murray still operate upon it ?—A. In what way do you mean “still 
operate.” 

Q. Does he pay in or draw out of it, or either? Has he paid in or drawn out of it 
in the last six months ? When did he last pay in or draw out ? You really must 
know something about this account.—A. Not without I take a statement of the whole 
of the account. You gave me very short notice yesterday afternoon and it was quite 
mpossible for me to go into those details. 

Q. If you say you do not know that is an end of it and we must see if we can get 
the information elsewhere. You know this account is open ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you know it is open ?—A. From observations of the books this morning. 

Q. Then tell me what those observations are.—A. That the account was open on 
my referring to those three cheques. 

Q. It was still open, you found ?—A. Yes. 


‘The witness was very clear on this point, though less enlighten- 
ing on others, but he obviously occupied a difficult and delicate 
position. Mr. Illingworth, the Chief Whip, who was wonderfully 
ill at ease, had previously given evidence. He was asked in the 
first instance by one of his own Party, Sir Herbert Roberts : 

Captain Murray told you he believed these shares were bought with the Liberal 
Party funds ?—A. Yes. 
Q. His statement upon that point appeared to you to be definite.—A. Yes. 


Mr. J. G. Butcner: Did I understand you to say that these Party funds stand 
in the sole name of the Chief Whip for the time being ?—A. Yes, 
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Q. And he operates, I suppose, by cheques drawn in his own name ?—A. Yes. 

Lorp Rosert Ceci: So that there would be nothing to indicate in the account 
whether it was his own account or the Party account ; or is there anything to indicate 
it ?—A. Well, of course, a cheque which is drawn by the Chief Whip on the Party 
acectnt is obviously for the Party. 


Then came this irrelevant outburst from the witness, Mr. 
Illingworth: “‘ I want to guard against this very, very definitely, 
Mr. Chairman, because I do not want a suggestion made at this 
moment—you will pardon this interruption, but Lord Murray is 
away; at the present moment he is the most cruelly slandered 
man in the country, and when lies are flying about like swarms of 
midges I do not want it to be thought that one word of condemna- 
tion of his character should come from my lips.” At that time, 
namely June 9, 1913, little, or, so far as I know, no condemnation 
of Lord Murray had come from any one’s lips, and shortly after- 
wards the Prime Minister held up the Master of Elibank as a 
model of integrity. If any condemnation has been heard since 
it is exclusively due to the conduct of Lord Murray of Elibank 
in staying abroad when he ought to be at home explaining questions 
to which the public in general and his Party in particular are 
entitled to have answers. I never believed from what I knew 
of his mismanagement of the Party funds that there was the 
smallest prospect of his achieving anything in South America, 
and the only interpretation to be placed on his prolonged absence, 
which began at a peculiarly opportune moment for himself, 
was that he deliberately remained away because he was afraid to 
face the music here. The Murray mystery was inadvertently 
deepened by Mr. Illingworth’s statement in reply to Mr. Faber’s 
question : 

We have heard that the Master of Elibank banked with the National Bank—Charing 
Cross Branch. When you succeeded to his office, did the Party fund account remain in 
that bank, or had it gone to another bank ?—A. No, it was not at that bank. [My italics.] 

Q. It is not at that bank ?—A. No. 

Mr. Amery! Was it at that bank ? 

Mr. Faser: Has it ever been at that bank in your time ?—A. Not that I have 
any knowledge of. 

Mr. Faser: But you would know that surely. You must know surely. 

Mr. Fatconer: What do you mean by “in your time ?” 

Mr. FaBer: Since he assumed his present office. 


No. 
Mr. Faser: That is all I wanted to know. Would the Party Fund Pass Book, 
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of Charing Cross Branch of the National Bank, be handed to you when Lord Murray 
resigned his office, and you took it up ?—A. No. 

Mr. Fatconer: I do not know that that was the Party bank. All we know is 
that Lord Murray’s cheque was on that bank. Nobody has said that was the bank of 
the Party. 


Mr. Falconer, with the best intentions in the world and with 
an exclusive eye to Party interests, always manages to make 
things worse for those to whom he has appointed himself the 


advocate. 

Mr. Faser: Very well, I will put it in the form of a question. (To the Witness) 
At what bank did the Master of Elibank keep the Party Fund Account—bank, or 
banks ? A. Well, if you want to know that, I am not speaking of my own knowledge. 
There is only one man who can give you information on that point, and that is the 
Master of Elibank himself. 

Lorp Rosert Ceci: But you can perhaps tell us, in the same way as you have 
told us a good deal, what you have heard from Captain Murray. Perhaps you can tell 
us whether you know whether the National Bank was ever the bank at which the 
Party fund was kept ?. A. No, not as far as I know. 

Q. You have some hesitation. What is it ? A. Well, I was trying to run through 
my memory, but that is not a bank so far as I know where we have had a Party account; 
[My italics.] 


If there were any gratitude left in politics I should be offered 
a complimentary banquet—a tea-fight, or cocoa-fight, or even 
a lemonade luncheon—by the National Liberal Club for the 
conspicuous services rendered to the Radical Party by the 
National Review in endeavouring to evolve order out of the chaos 
of Radical finances. I cannot help feeling some sympathy for 
the genuine simple-minded Radical who takes his politics seriously 
and sincerely believes in the shibboleths of his Party. The net 
result of all his disinterested devotion, his single-minded enthu- 
siasm and unsleeping zeal is to place the wrong men in the wrong 
places. The name of Asquith will for all time be a byword in 
British history, unless as we may hope a merciful Providence 
buries it in charitable oblivion. It is only under such as he that 
these things could happen. No one has lowered and dishonoured 
our public life like the present Prime Minister. If the worst 
example is set in the highest office what may we expect elsewhere. 
The unabashed bribery and corruption which is now becoming 
a part of our political system is the direct product of the Asquith 
regime. Bad as things may have been before his Premiership, 
they have been infinitely worse since. A man without conviction, 
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or conscience, with nothing to commend him except the gift of 
educated gab is the right man to preside over the present cabal 
of needy, greedy, seedy adventurers, some of whom do the dirty 
work while the more respectable ones supply whatever reservoirs 
of whitewash may be required. There seems nothing of which 
an Asquith Government is incapable, for the simple reason 
that there is nothing which an Asquith is not prepared to 
countenance. 

Conceive the position in the summer of 1912 when Mr. Lloyd 
George was making hay with our national finances, and the 
Master of Elibank controlled the Party purse. He was obviously 
and hopelessly incompetent and totally unfitted for his trust, 
he did not even take the trouble to ascertain that the goods 
paid for by the cash of other people for whom he was trustee 
were ever delivered, and yet he was allowed by his co-trustee 
Mr. Illingworth, and his colleagues, to run riot with the Party 
funds. He had a free hand to levy money from whom he pleased, 
which he squandered at his own sweet will without let or hindrance. 
On his own account he secured Marconis (American) at £2 on the 
strength of a tip from a Government contractor, after which he 
proceeded to put his Party into Marconis (American) at £3 5s., 
knowing that its members would have to vote the contract upon 
which it was scarcely an exaggeration to say that the future of 
Marconis generally depended. And this man was lauded sky- 
high as the most wonderful Whip the world had ever seen, and 
when he suddenly and unexpectedly retired from public life 
on the collapse of the conspiracy to jockey the Marconi contract 
through the House of Commons and the fiasco of the Party funds, 
one might have imagined, judging by the Press of both Parties 
that another Gladstone had departed this life. 

This was the Treasurer of the Cobdenite Party which professed 
to stand or fall by Cobdenism, who regarded Cobden’s country as 
the worst field of investment save when his colleagues were 
engaged in settling a coal strike. Then he deemed Home Rails 
Ordinary a suitable security for over £20,000—possibly sweated 
out of some perspiring baronet. This is not surmise but fact. 
The correspondence on stamped official paper is available, Press 
copies of the acknowledgments of the receipt of the Party cheques 
have been published, while the counterfoils of the broker’s contract 
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notes are no less available than the correspondence. By a 
humorous stroke of fate this investment miscarried, because 
though the shares were paid for with hard-earned Party money, 
like American Marconis, unlike American Marconis they were 
never delivered by the Party broker, who possibly thought that 
March 6, 1912, when the Government settlement of the coal 
strike was in full swing, was not an appropriate moment for 
purchasing Home Rails Ordinary, the price of which could not 
fail to be affected by the course of the negotiations. As regards 
the total losses incurred by the Radical Party during the Elibank 
stewardship—which produced two peerages for the Elibank 
family—we are still in the dark. One cannot even guess at the 
number of brokers and bankers with whom this uncontrolled 
trustee and treasurer dealt. But through one broker alone he 
lost between £30,000 and £40,000 of other people’s money, 7.e. 
neatly a third of the Party funds which passed through these 
particular hands. The defalcations extended over a considerable 
period. The Master of Elibank was certainly aware of the facts 
in this fateful July 1912. He was also made aware of the fact 
that the same broker who had so to speak “ dished the Whigs ” 
had likewise misappropriated another client’s money on an equally 
extensive scale—making the total known loss at that date at 
least £70,000. No action whatsoever appears to have been 
taken against the Party broker; no effort to stop his further 
depredations. He remained in business until April 1913, increasing 
both his liabilities and his victims until he defaulted and 
absconded. 

[ held out expectations last month of being able to suggest a clue 
to the conduct of Ministers in the Fenner case. The reader will 
in all probability have guessed it unaided. It is as simple as 
everything else throughout this affair. Fenner had the whip 
hand of the Party. The Party were afraid of Fenner. Why? 
Because Fenner was the broker who had bought 3000 American 
Marconis for the Party at a time when it was a cardinal article 
of the Radical creed that it was a hideous lie to suggest that any 
Minister could by any possibility have put any money into any 
Marconi Company while the Post Office was negotiating with 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. Imagine the convulsion that would have 
been caused had it been known not merely that the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer and his speculative confreres had an individual 
“ flutter ” in Marconis, but that about £10,000 of party money 
were in the same dubious concern. 

Now the question for all of us, and one which the hush-up 
Press will be totally unable to stifle however much they may 
boom the comings and goings, chiefly goings, of the potentate 
of Elibank, is what Ministers were privy to the investment 
of Party funds in American Marconis in the summer of 1912 
and to the Fenner scandal with which it was indissolubly 
linked. The Master’s rapid retirement from public life becomes 
as plain as a pikestaff, but which of his colleagues were in 
this particular know? Was Mr. Lloyd George totally ignorant 
of the plight of his friend? Had the fact been concealed from 
him by a man who was living under his roof at the time and 
who shared his every thought—that the Party were in Marconis ? 
Was Mr. Lloyd George equally ignorant of the abortive speculation 
in Home Rails Ordinary? Was he aware of the Party losses? 
Does he know whether they were made good, and if so by whom 
and for what consideration? It would be no less interesting 
to know what the Prime Minister knew when he advised his 
Majesty to confer a second peerage on the Elibank family within 
little more than a year of the first which was deemed necessary 
to complete the ceremony of the Coronation. Some men have been 
made Peers for giving money to the Party, others apparently for 
losing it. Then again one is tempted to ask, Is a Peer privileged 
to decline the summons of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons and does this partially account for No. 2 peerage ?. What 
did Lord Cowdray, who looms so large in the public gaze, know 
when he took Lord Murray into partnership and subsequently 
sent him abroad at the very moment he was most wanted at home ? 
Have his achievements justified his absence, and why did Mr. Lloyd 
George, Junior, join in the Oil quest unless to give it additional 
Ministerial colour? To Lord Murray I would only repeat the 
words at the head of this article “ England Hath Need of Thee.” 


L. J. Maxse. 


COMPROMISE ALIAS CAPITULATION 


Durine the last months, the question of compromise on the Home 
Rule Bill has called attention to the Covenant. Many English 
people have hitherto failed to realise its meaning and solemnity, 
and indeed appear to have forgotten its existence. Now they 
ask two questions: Firstly, ‘‘ How does it bind the Ulster Cove- 
nanters to resist the setting up of Home Rule for the remainder 
of Ireland ? ” and, secondly, ‘‘ How will it affect the remainder of 
Unionist Ireland should the Ulstermen fail to »dhere to the 
Covenant?” These appear to be pertinent questions, and this 
short article will attempt to furnish the replies. 

Let us examine more carefully the wording of the Covenant, 
and in the expression well known to us in our schooldays “ parse ” 
the sentences which apply. It would be needless again to 
quote the whole of the Covenant. The December number of 
this Review published the text. Certain words, however, 
demand reproduction, and, with the intervening words erased, 
the following sentence remains: “ We... Men of Ulster 
... do hereby pledge ourselves in solemn Covenant... to 
stand by one another . . . in using all means which may be found 
necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home 
Rule Parliament in Ireland.” The italics are my own. 

People have argued that this applies to Ulster only, since the 
sentence begins “* We men of Ulster.” 

“We Men of Ulster” is a collection of four words which 
describes us Covenanters. Ifthe words had been “‘ Men of France” 
or “ Men of Germany,” the pledge would have remained the same ; 
the only difference would have been that a body of Frenchmen or 
of Germans had pledged themselves to oppose the setting up of a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. Therefore, to continue the 
parsing, ‘‘ We men of Ulster Pledge ourselves in solemn Covenant 
to stand by one another in using all means, &c.” 
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The nominative is “ We.” 

The description is “‘ men of Ulster.” 

The Active Verb is found in “ do hereby pledge ourselves,” 
and the effect of the active verb is “‘ to stand by each other in 
defeating the present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament 
in Ireland.” I see no other way of reading the Covenant truly, 
and no Covenanter who places value on his oath can withdraw 
from the obligation which his own oath imposes on him. Others 
hold different views and they are interesting to hear. 

I am bound to confess that the number of those Ulstermen 
who differ is larger than could have been thought credible before 
the discussion of the meaning of the oath arose. Some men who 
hold the highest character for honour maintain that the oath is 
kept if Ulster is excluded. That part of the oath which binds 
them to resist the setting up of a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland 
appears to them to be immaterial. The oath was drawn up by 
one of the “ Council of Five,” and it may be presumed that those 
who took the oath understood what they were doing since 
the Ulstermen are proverbially well educated and like their 
Scottish forbears, proverbially “ canny ! ” 

Do the men who hold such views remember that if they 
violate an oath, they will go down to history as men who have 
sworn falsely? Do they realise that should any Covenanter 
accept a solution of the Irish question which is contrary to the 
wording of the Covenant, their words of honour, or their oaths, 
will for ever be valueless? That in a court of law the cross- 
examining counsel may throw doubt on their credibility as a 
witness, and a judge refuse to accept their evidence as reliable ? 
Many evil things have been done in Irish political history, but 
nothing baser than this would be. Many men lied at the making 
of the Union. Since then, many men have died for the breaking 
of the Union, and I am bound to say that the tale of sacrifice 
on this question is longer on the side of the Anti-Unionists than 
on our own. Is the shameful record of 1800 to be further 
besmirched by the story of to-day? And yet there are doubts 
that all is not as it should be, and there is room for fear that the 
Irish question will find a solution, accepted by the Covenanters, 
by the exclusion of Ulster, although a Home Rule Parliament 
is set up in Ireland. 
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Let us assume for a moment that the Home Rule Bill is 
passed and examine the question of how the Unionists in the 
remainder of Ireland would be affected, should Ulster accept 
exclusion. To any one who lives in Ireland such a question 
would hardly need reply. Since, however, this Review is an 
English Review written for Englishmen, the effects will be given as 
shortly and concisely as possible. The hatred of the two opposing 
political parties for each other—whether they are described as 
Nationalist and Unionist, or Catholic and Protestant—is intense 
and ineradicable. If Ulster is excluded, the Nationalists will 
feel that they have been unfairly deprived of their national 
entity, and their hatred of those Unionists who remain within their 
grasp will be intensified. I am not blaming the Nationalists 
alone for this hatred. For narrow-mindedness and religious 
animosity there is nothing to choose between the Unionist 
population and the Nationalist population. 

If Ulster accepts exclusion the Ulster Unionists of the lower 
classes, by way of easing their consciences towards those whom they 
have deserted, will make life so unbearable to the Ulster Nation- 
alists that they will be unable to remain in Ulster even if they are 
not actively driven across the border-line. Human nature— 
particularly Irish human nature—being what it is, the Nationalists 
will retaliate, and outrages and barbarities on both sides of the 
Boyne will be as they have been before. 

If Ulster refuses exclusion the Protestants and Unionists 
of the three remaining Provinces will have some representation 
in the Dublin Parliament through the Ulster members, whereas 
if Ulster is excluded they will have none. To return, however, 
to the present condition of the Irish crisis. If Ulster remains 
true to herself and refuses to enter into any compromise, but 
stands to sink or swim with the remainder of Ireland, civil war 
or a General Election must ensue. And does any one believe 
that this Government, which is supported by men whose motto 
is “‘ Peace at any price,” will elect for civil war? 

I believe that I am correct in saying that, in spite of Mr. 
Devlin’s inhuman threats to his own head, from the very inception 
of the Home Rule Bill, the Nationalists have understood that they 
may have to accept Home Rule with Ulster left out should the 
Ulster resistance prove to be a real and formidable thing. The 
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Government is “ bluffing,” and will “ bluff” to the last moment, 
and then attempt to compromise, and if no form of compromise 
is accepted, they must appeal to the country rather than face 
civil war. 

Now what is Ulster going to do? The wretched perform- 
ance of the Ulster members, when they supported the Robartes 
amendment for the exclusion of North-East Ulster in the House 
of Commons was explained by the understanding that this 
support was given in the hopes of wrecking the whole Home Rule 
Bill. This performance cannot be repeated, or the Ulster 
members may find themselves in an impossible position. There 
are Ulstermen who say that the Covenanting Members of Parlia- 
ment will be justified in voting for the exclusion of Ulster, as long 
as they vote against the Billas a whole. It is difficult to remain 
patient when faced by such equivocation : 

“ In taking all means necessary to defeat the present conspiracy 
to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland.” 

Do these men pretend that by accepting the exclusion of 
Ulster, they do not facilitate the setting up of a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland? Do they pretend to forget that by refusing 
to agree to any compromise whatsoever, the Government will have 
to face the choice between civil war and a General Election? Do 
they forget that they have sworn to take all means to prevent the 
setting up of a Home Rule Parliament? If the Covenanters are 
true to themselves and refuse even to consider the exclusion of 
Ulster, they will make a General Election necessary, and the 
question of an Irish Home Rule Parliament will be solved for ever. 

Let us still suppose, however, that the sky will fall, and that 
the Covenanters as a body will accept the exclusion of Ulster. 
What will be the position of those Ulstermen who while living and 
pursuing their avocations outside Ulster signed the Covenant? 
Those responsible for the Covenant will hardly pretend that 
those Covenanters resident outside Ulster signed against the 
wish of the Ulster leaders! Do the Ulster Covenanters forget 
the words, “‘ We pledge ourselves to stand by one another”? 
Should Ulster accept exclusion would she be fulfilling her oath to 
stand by those Ulstermen who, believing in the honour of their 
fellow Covenanters i Ulster, signed the pledge with them ? 

These last are marked men already in their Nationalist neigh- 
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bourhoods. What will their position be if Home Rule comes, 
and their fellow Covenanters, more fortunately placed, and 
hugging to themselves their personal safety—secure behind the 
boundary-line of Ulster—desert them? Are the dark days of 
the late seventies and early eighties already forgotten? There 
are many men still living who can remember “ the bad times,” 
men who were the perpetrators—men and women who were the 
victims of the outrages of those days. They, the deserted Cove- 
nanters, will be the first to suffer. On them the anger of those in 
whose power they are will first fall. And yet in full knowledge 
of the consequences, is it possible to believe that the Covenanters 
living in the security of Ulster can abandon those who trusted 
them, to a fate like this? Those who live in Ulster, and argue in 
favour of the policy of betrayal, maintain as an excuse that the 
Southern Unionists have done nothing to help themselves. Even 
if this were true, it would not justify the Ulstermen in departing 
from the Covenant. The Ulstermen drew up the oath, the 
Ulstermen signed it; the Ulstermen allowed those outside Ulster 
to sign it, and in consequence of the wording of the oath, 
Ulstermen resident outside Ulster did sign it. 

But is it true that the Southern Unionists have done nothing ? 
If the secret history of the Irish Unionist Alliance representing the 
Unionists of the Provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
came to be written, I think that the Ulstermen would hardly 
venture to maintain this attitude. And the Southerners have far 
greater difficulties to combat. 

It is easy for an Ulsterman in Antrim to say what he likes, 
and to pursue his favourite pastime of saying rude things about 
the Pope and Mr. Devlin! Thousands of his neighbours will 
support him in his observations, and the Pope in theory has a 
warm time. One cannot help wondering whether the shouting 
hero of Antrim would be quite so noisy and heroic in his political 
views as to the end of the Pope and of the Nationalist leaders 
were he the only Unionist Protestant in a neighbourhood con- 
sisting entirely of Catholic Nationalists? Would he prove himself 
to be more courageous, or even as courageous as his Southern 
brother, if he found himself in a position where the expression 
of his political views would mean swift and severe punishment 
from those whose religious feelings he had outraged ? 
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These men of Ulster speak bravely of their intention and 
their consciences. Will they, in accordance with their con- 
sciences, act as bravely in fulfilling their duty in the path which 
the Covenant directs them to follow ? 

To sum up! Covenanters, Ulstermen resident outside Ulster, 
took the oath because of its wording, and believing in the infran- 
gibility of the oath. Do the Ulstermen mean to betray their 
fellow Covenanters or do they not? I have searched the various 
speeches for any direct assurance of Ulster’s fidelity to the South 
and West. I can find no direct assurance whatsoever. On the 
other hand, the speeches of the minor Ulster leaders teem with 
anxiety as to the safety of Ulster and Ulster only. 

The Covenanters living outside Ulster are entitled to ask the 
following question, and to demand a reply from the Ulster Pro- 
visional Government : “ Will the Ulster Provisional Government 
assure us that under no circumstances whatever will they accept a 
compromise on the Home Rule Bill which, while it excludes 
Ulster or part of Ulster from the government of a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland, allows that Parliament to be set up?” 
Doubts have been raised in the Press on this matter. We are 
justified in asking that these doubts shall be set at rest. 

Lest I should be accused of safeguarding my own interests, 
I may perhaps be allowed to say again that the exclusion of 
Ulster from the Home Rule Parliament would benefit me, and 
therefore I may be exempted from the accusation of personal 
bias in this matter. 

ARRAN. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ARMENIA AND 
KURDISTAN 


Since the Cyprus Convention of 1878 the protection ot the 
Asiatic subjects of Turkey has been a special interest of British 
foreign policy, and many Bluebooks of official correspondence 
bear witness to unwearying efforts to induce the Porte to carry 
out reforms. Armenian massacres have at intervals aroused 
intense indignation, and yet the public remains largely in igno- 
rance of the country and the conditions of the problem. This is 
not altogether surprising. There exist at present no railways 
in the six Armeniau vilavets, few roads fit for wheeled traffic, 
and only half a dozen telegraph offices where messages are 
accepted in Latin characters. It is therefore not a promising 
ground for the newspaper correspondent, with the result that 
the usual Armenian news which appears cousists of information 
obtained either from official sources or from those organisations 
directly interested in the matter. One can gauge the ignorance 
which exists as to the Turk and his country from the cartoons 
which appear in the Press, in which he is invariably depicted 
as an oily Levantine, a loathsome type absolutely different from 
the Turk, and only met with in the seaports. There is little 
excuse for such misrepresentation, as Asia Minor is now within 
three days of London, and since the grant of the Constitution 
travellers can pass freely, so far as the Government is concerned, 
without even the Turkish passport which was formerly necessary. 
The country offers the most varied attractious. It is full of 
monuments of extin>t civilisations from the Hittites to the 
Seljuks; it affords an anthropological and linguistic museum 
where Turks, Greeks, Avshars, Chaldeans, Yuruks, Armenians, 
Kurds, Arabs, Turkomans, Lazes, Circassians, Jews, &c., live 
side by side; and it is of absorbing interest to the politician, as 
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its fate is not unlikely in the near future to become a burning 
international question. 

The traveller in Europe lives in a colourless atmosphere; 
he stays in a hotel chiefly with other foreigners and it is only 
with difficulty that he can come into contact with the life of the 
towns through which he passes. It is otherwise in Asia. Travel 
away from the main caravan routes can only be done in comfort 
by living in a tent, and the visit of a European is so rare an event 
that all the different interests and problems of the village are 
quickly conveyed to the new arrival. A few weeks’ journey, 
or a thousand miles on horseback, give one a more vivid impression 
of the local conditions than would a year spent in many European 
towns or ten thousand miles in an express train. This fact and 
the scarcity of published information on the subject must be 
my excuse for setting down impressions formed on a recent 
journey through the vilayets of Trebizond, Erzeroum, Bitlis, 
Van and Mossoul. 

Throughout my travels in this north-eastern corner of 
Asiatic Turkey I found an unvarying disorder and want of security. 
The Turkish officials are absolutely incapable of providing the 
very elements of safety for the life, honour, liberty or possessions 
of the population. Undoubtedly the Christians are by far the 
worst sufferers, but neither race nor religion is any protection 
from Kurdish exactions. In Armenia I met with no Turkish 
villages. The higher officials are usually Turks, but the less 
important posts are often filled by Kurds. I came across only 
one Armenian who had attained even the unimportant post of 
Mudir,* and although on paper municipal appointments are 
open to all irrespective of religion, I was informed that even in 
towns with a majority of Christian inhabitants, a Christian as 
mayor would be an impossibility. 

There is no security on the roads, and it is often only by a 
prompt compliance with the demands of robbers who infest the 
country that the traveller is able to escape with his life. Highway 
robbery takes place with impunity even under the walls of the 
large towns, and while my camp and muleteers were waiting for 
me at Trebizond they were alarmed by a murderous attack 
on a caravan only a few hundred yards away. Apart from 


* Administrator of a nahié or Commune, 
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innumerable stories of the danger of the roads, several instances 
came directly under my notice. A family of Jews travelling in 
two carriages who were my road companions for several days on 
my way across the Jezire from Mossoul to Deir ez Zor, one morning 
owing to a torrent of rain delayed their start, and did not travel 
under the protection of my escort of gendarmes, with the result 
that they arrived at my camp barefooted, having been robbed 
of most of their clothes and all their valuables by three armed 
Arabs. It is not merely the prosperous who thus suffer. Four 
days north of Mossoul the servant engaged by my muleteer at 
about eighteen shillings a month to help with the animals, was 
intercepted behind the caravan and had a pistol held to his head 
while he was robbed of his ragged patchwork coat, his greasy 
old brown felt skull cap and the twenty piastres or so which was 
all his fortune. 

A few cases such as these give, however, little real idea of 
the disorder which everywhere exists. The administration is 
much too weak to stop it, and the law is too lenient to act as a 
deterrent even in those rare instances where the criminal is 
brought to trial. I realised this fact one day when I asked the 
Shernakhli villager who was acting as my guide whether he had 
ever been to a large town. He said he had spent over a year 
in prison at Bitlis for brigandage and professed a wish to go 
back there, as he now had to work in the fields and live on gilgil, 
whereas in prison he used to have as much wheaten bread as 
he could eat and nothing to do. He had tried to be re-arrested, 
but feared he would never succeed. These views are not sur- 
prising if one remembers that the life of the Kurdish agha largely 
consists in going to stay with his friends in a neighbouring village 
and receiving their visits in return. They will sit for hours 
together in the guest chamber gossiping, and to the peasant 
whose ambition it is to have leisure to lead such a life, the 
Turkish prison, insanitary and overcrowded as it is according 
to our standards, affords a pleasant holiday. 

Travelling on the main road where there is a telegraph wire 
to warn officials of one’s approach, the European does not at 
first find evidence of the lawlessness which exists unchecked. 
Turkish officials are overwhelmingly polite and hospitable, and 
their well-meant attentions leave little opportunity for inter- 
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viewing those who do not see the country through official spec. 
tacles. Even when I thought I had at last got off the beaten 
track, I was met by a Kurdish agha who had been asked to meet 
me by a messenger from the last Turkish post. He was accom. 
panied by a cavalcade of retainers all dressed in baggy trousers 
made of striped linen of the brightest colours, velvet waistcoats 
edged with gold braid and black sheepskin jackets. The strange 
effect was completed by the usual Kurdish brimless felt hats of 
enormous height, held tight round the head by a twisted cloth 
and culminating in great white domes. The agha insisted that 
I should spend the night as his guest, and while we rode to his 
village his escort galloped wildly round, turning in small circles 
to show off their horses, whose long tails streamed out in the 
high wind. I dined that night in the guest chamber of a house 
which although outside it looked like a hovel was surprisingly 
warm and comfortable within. The front was built of rough 
unhewn stones without mortar, no other outside walls being 
necessary, as the houses are cut into the mountain side which 
provides the two ends and back, while the roof is made of rough 
beams covered with earth and forms the road by which the 
dwellings above are reached. The horses had been led across 
the end of the guest chamber and one heard their movements 
through a thin partition. As I sat on the raised floor cross- 
legged before a mighty dish, struggling with unaccustomed fingers 
to tear pieces off a lamb roasted whole, which surmounted a pile 
of rice, and afterwards when the chief men came in and silently 
watched me while I talked with my host, I felt the spell of this 
primitive Kurdish life in an atmosphere heavy with the smell 
of the stable, and I pictured to myself how the scene would change 
there in a few weeks when the snow would lie deep on the ground 
and the stable would be crowded with sheep and cattle. Some 
of the romantic glamour was destroyed when I learnt afterwards 
that my hospitable Kurdish friend was the terror of the country 
round, that he was far more powerful than the Government and 
that not long previously he was said to have hanged his sister 
with his own hands in the next room to where we sat together, 
because she had remonstrated with him for murdering the man 
whom she wished to marry and for persecuting his family. My 
host had been tried for the offence, but the witnesses who had 
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laid the information did not dare to come forward, and having 
paid at least a hundred lira in bribes to his judges, he was set 
free. 

Such men as this can of course rob the Christian villages 
with absolute impunity, because the Government is too weak 
to give redress. The villagers being unarmed are completely 
at their mercy. Although there is a law forbidding the carrying 
of arms, it is only enforced in the case of Christians. Their 
houses are also frequently searched. Almost every Laz, Kurd, 
or Arab on the other hand carries not only a revolver but also 
a more or less serviceable rifle and two or three bandoliers of 
cartridges. The Turkish Government are absolutely impotent 
to enforce the law in this respect. A short time before my 
arrival in a certain town one of the most notorious Kurdish 
scoundrels in the district wished to take a wife thence for his 
son. She was the daughter of the President of the Court, and 
to celebrate the importance of the occasion the future father-in- 
law announced his intention of riding into the town with a hundred 
armed men to escort her. This was too much even for the long- 
sufiermg Kaimakam.* He sent out to forbid such an open 
breach of the law, but received a contemptuous answer. He 
then telegraphed to the Vali, who replied that the demonstration 
must on no account be allowed. The telegram was immediately 
sent on to the Kurd, who merely tore it up, and gave orders for 
a hundred armed men to ride into the town and spend the night 
in the castle. 

The contempt with which the Kurds treat the Turkish ad- 
ministration is the natural result of the pusillanimity which is 
shown by the authorities. At Kinzo, in the little known district 
of Motikan, I was surprised to come across ruins of Turkish 
barracks, showing that the country had formerly been occupied 
in considerable force. Yet I found that the acting Kaimakam 
who accompanied me had never visited many of the most in- 
accessible villages, and he and his escort did all they could to 
dissuade me from doing so by giving false information, as for 
instance, that no path existed except from the other side of the 
mountains, several days’ march away. When I insisted on 
going to the villages in question, I found their reluctance to be 


* Administrator of a Kaza or canton. 
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due to former unpunished attacks by the villagers upon soldiers 
who had been sent in order to collect taxes. At Golannes I 
found the explanation of the deserted barracks at Kinzo. Some 
years ago a force of about two hundred soldiers and gendarmes 
who went there to collect taxes were set on by the villagers and 
lost five officers and sixteen men. The rest were allowed to 
depart. The Government however never attempted to avenge 
the massacre and promptly withdrew their Kaimakam and 
soldiers from Kinzo to Tadvan. 

The Kurds have not failed to take advantage of the paralysis 
of the Turkish Government, and there is a sad monotony in the 
stories of robbery and violence which are heard in the Christian 
villages. Although massacres of the Armenians do not any 
longer take place, murders, rapes and abductions are com- 
mitted with impunity, and robberies are accepted almost as a 
matter of course. In one Armenian village, for instance, I heard 
a fusillade one night about 10 o’clock. The shots proved to have 
been fired by Kurds who had come upon the unarmed shepherds 
and driven off over a hundred sheep. Three days before my 
arrival the same village had been robbed of three horses and a 
quantity of corn. Even if the Kaimakam wishes to give 
redress in such cases, he is probably unable to do so. This 
particular instance took place in a kaza comprising about three 
hundred villages largely inhabited by Kurds, who are virtually 
independent and pay no taxes to the Government. To maintain 
order in this lawless district there are only thirty mounted gen- 
darmes besides about thirty dismounted men who are needed 
in the town te look after the prison, &c. 

Apart from open robbery, much oppression takes place in 
the villages under cover of the law owing to the system of farming 
the collection of the tithe. Rich Kurds or Arabs who have 
purchased from the Government the right to collect these taxes, 
often absent themselves when the harvest is being threshed. 
The hungry villagers are at last obliged to break the law by 
consuming part of the produce before the multazzim has taken 
his quota, and they are heavily fined in consequence. The poor 
man must in any case submit to any payment which the 
multazzim chooses to exact because he cannot afford to carry 
the matter to the courts, and well knows that if he were to 
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do so, the tax-gatherer would be able to buy the support of the 
judges. 

In the Sandjak of Sert and near the Khabur River I met 
with many Chaldean villages. The inhabitants are a fine proud 
race, and unlike the Armenians do not come unasked and pour 
out their woes to the traveller. They belong to the Church of 
Rome, but they maintain their distinctive organisation and 
allow their priests to marry. They appear to suffer at the hands 
of the Kurds even more than the Armenians. Many Chaldeans 
live in the vilayet of Mossoul and therefore a scheme of reforms 
applicable only to the six Armenian vilayets would leave their 
grievances unremedied. In certain remote districts there is a 
regular system of slavery. The Christian inhabitants of the 
village of Bejo in the Ghelli-Goyan, for example, belong to various 
owners in the Kurdish villages of Keroor, Ravanga and Mandiga. 
The lands of Bejo have from time immemorial been in the pos- 
session of the Christians, but their owners are bought and sold 
by Kurdish masters, and £T7 was mentioned as an ordinary 
price for a Chaldean slave. According to the local law the 
Kurdish master is entitled to four sacks of gilgil from his slave 
every year, but he takes what he chooses, often as much as half 
the total produce. The villagers have to look after the flocks 
of their owners during the winter months, besides providing 
“board and lodging” for the fifty or sixty Kurdish women who 
arrive with them. When I was at Bejo the harvest was practi- 
cally finished, and the villagers were expecting the arrival of 
about two hundred Kurds who would remain for some days, 
appropriating whatever they thought fit and taking a certain 
number of villagers back with them to cultivate their own fields. 
The injustice of the system is aggravated by the fact that 
although the Kurdish masters are practically independent and 
have never paid taxes, the tithes are regularly exacted from the 
Chaldean slaves who receive no protection from the Turkish 
Government in return. The Turks do not indeed recognise the 
system of slavery, but are too feeble to interfere or to afford any 
redress. 

There is reason to believe that if the Kurdish question were 
resolutely taken in hand it could be settled. The tribes with 
which I came into contact are extremely suspicious of one another, 
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and in some cases I had the greatest difficulty in getting a guide 
from one Goyan village to the next. Deadly feuds, sometimes 
continuing for years, between two factions in the same village 
decimate the population. Half the houses of the village of 
Chlava (in the Ghelli-Goyan) were roofless and deserted. I 
was informed that recently about thirty mea had been killed by 
the stronger party and the remainder of the defeated faction 
had left the village and gone to live with the Sindi tribe of Kurds, 
In many mountain districts at least, the combination of even 
so large a unit as a tribe would not be easy. In the Ghelli- 
Goyan many villages seem to have no definite chief and to live 
in a state of anarchy. The Kurds with whom I came in contact, 
though cruel and treacherous, did not give the impression of 
courage or resolution. The village of Hillal, having for genera- 
tions been a scourge to neighbouring Kurds and Chaldeans 
al.ke, was recently burnt by a Turkish force on the ground that 
the inhabitants had defied the Government and refused to make 
restitution of 3000 sheep raided from the Sindi Kurds. The villagers 
came like whipped curs and implored me to intercede for them 
with the Government so that when they had rebuilt their houses 
they should not again be destroyed. Yet two days before I had 
found the inhabitants of a village of Batwan Kurds taking 
refuge in the mountains merely because it was rumoured that 
these Hillali were coming to raid them. The European can 
travel safely practically anywhere, apparently because the Kurds 
have learnt from experience that the Turkish authorities are 
forced to take action when foreign subjects are attacked. My 
Turkish escort more than once flatly refused to go to Kurdish 
villages to buy forage, &c., unless I accompanied them. As the 
rare cases where Turkish action has been necessary to avenge 
attacks on foreign subjects have had so far-reaching an effect, 
it is probable that an equally resolute punishment for attacks 
on native Christians would prove equally effective. If examples 
were made of half a dozen of those leaders who have become 
notorious for robbery, rape and murder, a great effect would be 
produced. 

Occasionally by means of pressure at Constantinople orders 
are sent to arrest certain of these scourges. The provincial 
Government either ignores such instructions or else sends out a 
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force which returns saying that the man cannot be found. Owing 
to the corruption of the tribunals it is in any case practically 
useless to arrest such offenders because they are generally able 
to obtain their liberty by bribing the courts and afterwards to 
exact vengeance on their accusers. Although since the Con- 
stitution the valis are empowered to dismiss members of the 
tribunals without any reference to Constantinople, this power 
is hardly ever used. It is usual for members to accept bribes, 
and even an honest vali may well feel that it is useless to punish 
individuals when it is certain that their places will be taken by 
others equally corrupt. A vali who takes action against cor- 
ruption knows that it is pretty sure to lead to his own downfall 
by setting the great majority of his subordinates against him. 
Kaimakams are paid from £T15 to £T30 per month and 
mudirs from £15 to £T8. A clerk to a nahié informed me 
that his pay was only £T1}. As these salaries are often months 
in arrear it is not surprising that officials look for extras else- 
where, and conspire against any superior who expects an in- 
tegrity hardly possible under present conditions. To improve 
the administration of justice it is probably necessary also to 
increase the pay of members of the tribunals. £T15 per month 
is not enough to attract men of legal training, or to free them 
from the temptation to accept bribes. The difficulty is increasing 
owing to the rapid rise in the cost of living. It should be possible 
to recast the system by cutting down the members of the tribunals 
and raising their individual qualifications and pay. 

Terrible as is the present state of the country, encouraging 
signs are not altogether wanting. Speaking generally the Turk 
seems less prone to religious fanaticism than the Christian, and 
the latter suffers rather because centuries of repression have left 
him defenceless than on account of his creed. There is no doubt 
that things are better than they were before the Constitution, 
although unfortunately there has lately appeared a growing 
hostility against Christians as such, since the seizure of Turkish 
territory by Austria, Italy, and the Balkan States. In the five 
years since the grant of the Constitution, years which should 
have been devoted to the tremendous task of evolving internal 
order from chaotic conditions, Turkey has been set upon by 
Christian States who formerly gave lip service to the cause of 
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reform, and all her resources so sorely needed at home have 
been used up in struggling for her very existence as a nation, 
The Turkish Revolution was carried out by men who necessarily 
had had little or no experience of the practical work of govern- 
ment. Many of them had spent their lives in exile and knew 
more about Western Europe than about their own country, 
Considering how many centuries of struggle were necessary for 
the development of our own constitution and liberties, it would 
in any case be unreasonable to cavil because Turkey has not 
in a moment been able to change from medievalism to the full 
enjoyment of constitutional liberty and good government. 

The ambassadors of the Great Powers at Constantinople are 
now pressing upon the Porte a scheme of reforms for the six 
Armenian vilayets. The details are as yet unpublished, but 
the day is now passed for such a plan as that presented by the 
Powers in May 1895 and advocated again by the Armenian 
deputation which came this year to London. It was then proposed 
that half the higher officials should be Christians and should 
carry out reforms under the supervision of a (native) High Com- 
missioner and a Committee of Control of three Christians and 
three Moslems sitting at Constantinople. Since that time Armenian 
massacres have removed almost all the native Christians of 
position and education who would be essential to such a scheme. 
The native official is also such an artist in procrastination and 
is so accustomed to the existing system that reforms are not 
likely to be carried out except by men on the spot armed with 
full powers and supported by a staff able to see that their orders 
are obeyed. 

Enlightened Turks fully realise that things cannot continue 
as they are, and it is probable that foreign administrators armed 
with real powers and determined to use them would meet with 
an unexpected amount of support. The experience of the 
Turkish Customs service shows that Turks will submit to action 
on the part of a foreigner which would not be tolerated from 
a fellow subject. Armenians themselves only estimate the 
Armenian population to be 35 per cent. of the six Armenian 
vilayets, and Armenian or other native Christian governors 
would therefore find their position impossible. The native 
official is very slow to take responsibility, and strong action on 
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his part even when fully justified would almost certainly be 
ascribed to racial feeling or religious bias. Foreigners on the 
other hand are known to be outside local jealousies and would 
not be suspected of jobbery and intrigue. 

Travelling in Asia Minor one finds everywhere the most 
pathetic confidence in the British. This is probably due to the 
fact that unlike certain other nations we have never used political 
influence at Constantinople for the purpose of private gain. 
Turks, even in the provinces, realise the scandalous nature of 
such railway concessions as the Baghdad Railway, where for the 
first completed section the concessionaires were paid at least 
three times the actual cost, and one meets continually with the 
view that Turkey should build and work her own lines. Another 
explanation of confidence in the British is that it is generally 
realised that we wish for no territory in Asia Minor, and have 
worked for reforms with no ulterior motive. Sometimes the 
esteem in which the British are held is very troublesome to the 
traveller. At one village which had never before been visited 
by a European, an old man came to my tent and asked to be 
cured of his deafness. It was useless to assure him that I was 
not a doctor and had no medicine. In spite of the shouts of 
my interpreter into his ear, he said that he could hear nothing 
and would remain with me and follow me wherever I went until 
I consented to cure him. He had always known that the English 
could cure him and had even intended to travel in search of an 
Englishman. He assured me that my refusal was due not to 
lack of power but to lack of will. I resisted him for the first 
day but was obliged to surrender the next morning and to give 
him some boracic ointment to rub behind his ears. I knew that 
this would make him happy at least for some days and that 
perhaps if it were a nervous complaint he might really be cured, 
as he certainly possessed a faith which seemed capable of moving 
mountains. 

Great surprise and disappointment were often expressed to 
me at the refusal of the British Foreign Office to lend adminis- 
trators for the purpose of carrying out reforms. “ Why,” it 
was asked, “had British statesmen spoken of their anxiety to 
do all in their power to assist in the reorganisation of the Asiatic 
provinces if they were unwilling to render so small a service? ” 
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The necessity for union among the Powers and the danger of such 
appointments being misunderstood are no doubt good reasons 
for the refusal, but it must be pointed out that it has strengthened 
the growing tendency among Armenians to look to Russia for 
protection. Thirty-five years of waiting have exhausted their 
confidence in the efficacy of the European Concert. They even 
look upon it as a baleful influence which by internal jealousies 
and secret opposition to the reforms publicly advocated, has 
prevented those improvements in administration which would 
have been comparatively simple if a single Power alone had had 
a free hand. There is also a conviction that reforms if ever 
adopted under international control will prove as ineffective as 
the hitherto endless international efforts to obtain those reforms, 

The shadow of Russian military power is thrown across the 
Caucasian frontier, and Russian Consuls backed by that power 
are becoming the most powerful protectors of the oppressed. 
Apart from these tendencies arising from geographical facts, 
there are many evidences of a skilful Russian propaganda. 
The former Russian policy of repressing the Armenian nationality 
in the Caucasus has been replaced by one of sympathy. The 
Russian Press give prominence to the sufferings of Armenians 
in Turkey. Now that dreams of an independent Armenia have 
faded, it is not surprising that in view of the unwillingness of any 
other Power to accept responsibility, Russian rule is coming to be 
looked upon as the only means of escape from intolerable con- 
ditions. More remarkable is the liking which Kurds show for 
Russia. Although they are very free from any form of Turkish 
interference, and the obligation of military service is most im- 
perfectly enforced, Kurds hate the Turks. Many of them are 
armed with Russian rifles, and in an inaccessible mountain 
village I found a Russian dressed as a Kurd and living the Kurdish 
life. He was said to have been there for some years and to have 
left Russia owing to trouble with the Russian police. This may 
have been true; on the other hand I was informed that he 
travelled very frequently to the capital of the vilayet and 
received money from his brother who was a Russian officer. It 
was at least remarkable that such a man should choose to spend 
his life in a particularly dirty Kurdish village unless for some 
strong reason. 
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Armenia lies along a growing edge of Russia, and however 
much the government may wish to delay any strong action, 
popular feeling may at any time force their hand. The Slav 
and the Teuton are both alike looking forward confidently to a 
share in the spoils, when the long expected break-up of the Turkish 
Empire takes place. If they continue to hold their hand it is 
because the difficulty of apportioning the shares would probably 
to-day prove too great for diplomacy. Spheres of interest will 
however become more clearly defined as railways are built by 
groups representing various Powers, and the question of partition 
may eventually almost settle itself. The arrival of Russia, 
Germeny,and France in Asiatic Turkey would inevitably add an 
unwelcome responsibility to Great Britain. The serious danger 
which would be caused to our line of communications with India 
by a foreign naval base on the Persian Gulf would make it im- 
perative for us in such a case to obtain control over its coast and 
hinterland. Considerations of humanity and of our Imperial 
interests alike therefore make it essential for Great Britain to 
press upon Turkey the urgency of reform in her Asiatic territories. 
Inconvenient as partition would prove to us we cannot indefi- 
nitely continue to oppose it if once it becomes plain that it is 
the only alternative to a continuance of unbearable insecurity 
for the Christian population. There are many enlightened 
Turks who are striving to overcome the inertia of centuries, and 
it must be the earnest wish of all who by personal intercourse 
have learnt to value the great qualities of their race that they 
may have the strength to save their country before Russian 
intervention becomes inevitable. 


WALTER GUINNESS. 
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WueEn, following centuries of fruitless effort the first men flew, 
it was thought they had some abnormal power. Of the Wright 
brothers, for instance, it was declared that they exercised a 
phenomenal quickness of movement; that they were, in fact, 
two aerial acrobats; and that they would be unable to impart 
their skill to ordinary men. 

But such ideas were proved wrong. The first pupils of Wilbur 
Wright did learn to fly, not only after a short period of tuition, 
but also without accident; and after this, growing from two 
or three to a dozen, the world’s airmen numbered fifty and then 
a hundred. Since those pioneer days the hundreds have leapt 
to thousands, and the teaching of men to fly, for which schools 
in large numbers have been established, is now a business both 
of method and safety. 

Men of all temperaments and all professions now learn to 
fly ; but it is the military pupil who predominates—and for the 
reason that the aeroplane, at the present stage of its develop- 
ment, is primarily a weapon of war. The officer who attends the 
flying-schools is a keen young manas a rule, who regards aviation 
as a ladder to promotion. He proves a quick, ready pupil; he 
wants to learn to fly, not to waste time. For a second type of 
pupil there is the very modern young man who, having a certain 
amount of capital to invest, does not know quite what to do with 
it. To him ordinary business careers may seem dull; so, its 
novelty attracting, he decides for aviation. First he learns to 
fly, then he may buy one or two machines. Sometimes, after 
this, he establishes a flying school of his own; or he may take 
his aircraft abroad, and give a tour of exhibition flying. Into a 
third class may be grouped those ambitious young men who do not 
possess capital. They learn to fly prior to seeking—as designers, 
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draughtsman, engineers, or pilots—a permanent employment in 
the industry. Lastly, in a necessarily rough classification, come 
those rich young men of leisure who, after driving high-speed 
cars until the sport palls, turn to aviation for an even stronger 
thrill.” 

All the men who have now learned to fly are not, it is obvious, 
endowed specially by Nature for their task—are not men with 
some rare gift which enables them alone to navigate the air. 
Flying, in a word, is not difficult. Ifa pupil is carefully taught, 
and ascends at first only in calm weather, he finds the piloting of 
an aeroplane a matter of surprising ease. All a man needs, 
should he wish to fly, are ordinary activity and generally sound 
nerves ; but it will facilitate his progress if, in addition, he has 
sound judgment, a certain amount of patience, and an eye for 
distance and speed. To the equipment of a superlatively fine 
pilot there go other qualities naturally, such as an abnormal 
delicacy of movement and sense of control with his hands. But 
we are concerned for the moment with airmen of an ordinarily 
competent type, which is all the average pupil can aspire to 
become. That glamour and mystery which, in the early days, 
clung to the piloting of an aeroplane, has now been completely 
dispelled, and it is recognised that, under fair weather conditions, 
a well-built machine requires little control. What it does, it may 
almost be said, is to fly itself. But, though he experiences few 
difficulties in learning to fly, the novice should remember always 
that no liberties can be taken: every instant he is flying a man 
needs caution. The greatest masters of flight, no matter how 
great their skill, have never lost their respect for the air; hence 
it is that Orville Wright, Bleriot, Farman, and others of the 
pioneers, are still with us to-day. What a pupil must remember 
is that, a “ fool-proof” aeroplane being at the moment 
unobtainable, he cannot afford to make mistakes. It is a 
reasonable contention though that, granted a man flies with 
discretion, and does not attempt dangerous feats, piloting a 
modern-type aeroplane presents no more danger than driving a 
motor-car ; but the perils are real indeed should a pilot, losing 
his judgment, attempt reckless or ill-advised flights. 

Learning to fly is,in the matter of cost, no longer prohibi- 
tive. When, in pioneer days, pupils paid for all breakages they 
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incurred, some ruinous bills were presented; but now a man 
obtains tuition, and covers his liability as to accident, for an 
inclusive fee of £75. Everything is made plain-sailing for him, 
and as a rule he enjoys thoroughly his period of training. Should 
he, after becoming proficient, desire to buy an aeroplane, he will 
find machines expensive still, and for the reason that, all types 
being experimental, standardisation is not yet possible. Thus, 
fora touring craft of proved safety, he will need to pay any- 
thing from £1000 to £2000, according to the machine’s horse- 
power, and its capacity for weight-carrying and speed. 

A pupil’s concern, once he has decided to fly, is as to the 
selection of a well-organised school. He has now, in this regard, 
a range of choice ; but certain essentials must be borne in mind, 
and these, for sake of brevity, are tabulated below : 

1. An aerodrome of ample size, free from such wind-eddies 
as may be set up by encircling hills, woods, or irregu- 
larities in the land. 

2. Competent instructors and a sufficiency of machines. 

3. Accessibility of the aerodrome from some centre of popula- 
tion; or, failing this, the provision of accommodation 
near the flying ground itself, so that pupils may live 
temporarily within easy reach of their school—being 
enabled to take advantage, thereby, of all favourable 
weather. 

4. The operation of workshops in connection with the aero- 
drome, in which a knowledge may be obtained, at first hand, 
of the construction and repair of machines. 

The question arises, and it is important, as to what type 
of machine the pupil shall learn to fly ; but it is difficult to lay 
down a rule. Speaking generally, however, it is sound policy 
to serve one’s apprenticeship to the air on a moderately engined 
biplane, which is slow-flying and stable. In existence are many 
schools at which monoplane flying is taught, and nothing else, and 
they do good work: what is more to the point, few accidents are 
chronicled at them. But in movement and control, the mono- 
plane is a delicate machine. Upon a biplane the pupil has, in 
regard to manipulation, what may be described as a greater 
latitude for error. From the biplane too, as compared with the 
monoplane, a more unobstructed view is to be obtained, and this 
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is of importance to the novice, particularly when learning to 
ascend or alight. Another consideration is that a pupil will 
learn to fly a biplane more rapidly than a monoplane, for the 
reason that his instructor is, in the early stages of his tuition, able 
to accompany him in the machine, and impart knowledge under 
the most favourable circumstances; whereas, in regard to a 
monoplane, the beginner must take out his machine alone. 

It may, in debating this point, prove instructive to cite the 
case of a man who learns to ride a horse. For him the ideal mount 
is a quiet cob ; it would be unwise to put the novice on a highly 
bred, spirited racehorse. The school biplane may, in learning 
to fly, be likened perhaps to the cob, with the racehorse repre- 
sented by a monoplane. It is the speed of the latter machine, 
with its swift responsiveness to control, that is the attraction ; 
but such qualities, though they make it a fascinating craft for 
men of experience, are not in its favour as a school machine. 
It is a good idea for the man who is determined to be a mono- 
planist to take a biplane course as a preliminary step, and then 
learn to handle the faster machine ; he will, if he does so, obtain 
the advantage of becoming accustomed to the air on a sober, 
steady-going craft. 

There is, in the curriculum of a modern flying school, nothing 
haphazard or left to chance; each phase of tuition is mapped 
methodically, and the pupil passes from one to another by a 
carefully graduated scale. The routine of instruction, at the 
most intelligently organised aerodromes, is divided into seven 
stages; and in the first, which presents no difficulty, the pupil 
accustoms himself to the position and movement of his control- 
levers. 

In the modern aeroplane, by a survival of operating mechanism 
which has proved fittest, all control systems bear a resemblance 
to one another. In some wheels are used, in other levers; but 
the method which has stood the test of experience, and is known 
as the instinctive, is the one generally adopted. At the right- 
hand side of the pilot’s seat, working upon a universal joint, is an 
upright lever, and this serves a dual purpose ; it is employed for 
operating both the elevating-plane by which the craft ascends or 
descends, and the ailerons, or hinged balancing flaps, which 
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moving forward across the ground, the pilot draws back his lever, 
This tilts up the elevating-plane, raises the front of the machine, 
and presents the main-planes at a steeper angle to the air. Their 
lifting influence is thus increased and, at an angle governed by the 
inclination of the elevator, they bear the machine upward. A 
reverse movement of the lever, for alighting, reduces the lift of the 
planes and brings the machine down on a glide, the speed of 
which is moderated by switching off the motor, and a manipula- 
tion of the elevating-plane. 

In the operation of an aeroplane—and the fact is one that 
tends occasionally to the confusion of the novice—it is necessary 
to make with the levers only the most delicate of controlling 
actions. The difference between ascending, and skimming 
across the ground, is represented by a movement of a few inches: 
hence sometimes, and more particularly in early days, there was 
the spectacle of the pupil who, leaping into the air, as quickly 
swooped down again—to the detriment usually of his landing- 
gear. Notably was this the case with the early-type Wright 
biplane, a machine projected into the air from a length of rail. 
When they reached the end of this rail some novices would, 
in their anxiety to rise, set their elevators so steeply that the 
machine sprang up, robbed itself of momentum, and fell back 
ingloriously—leaving the pupil unharmed, but working havoc with 
rudders and tail-spars. 

Not only has the aeroplane to rise or descend, but its pilot 
must have power to check the sideway rolling motion which, 
through the action of unequal gusts, may develop while in 
flight. At the rear extremities of his main-planes, hinged so that 
they may be raised or lowered, are small flaps, or ailerons; and 
with these, so to say, the pilot balances himself, like a man upon 
a tight-rope. Should, for instance, a gust tilt down his left wing, 
he draws down the aileron upon that side of his machine; and 
the depression of this auxiliary surface, aiding as it does the lifting 
influence of the plane to which it is attached, tends to thrust 
back the craft upon an even keel—an action the force of which 
is increased by the fact that, as the ailerons upon one side of the 
machine are lowered, those upon the other side are made to 
rise, and a dual righting influence is obtained. A slight but fairly 
constant action of these ailerons—operated by a sideway move- 
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ment of the same lever which controls the elevating-planes— 
is all that is necessary in ordinary winds; but should gusts be 
severe and frequent, and the pilot constantly at work, he will 
find his arms ache from the muscular effort required. 

After studying the controls of the school machine, and 
noting the position of engine-switch and throttle-lever, the pupil 
is ready for a flight with his instructor. He occupies a seat 
behind the pilot, and is quite a passive agent; but such flights 
are necessary. They accustom him to the sensations of the air, 
train his eye to the judging of distances and heights, and show 
him—by his observations of the pilot—what actual lever move- 
ments are required in the handling of the machine. A few flights 
prove sufficient as a rule to complete this stage ; then comes that in 
which the pupil, given charge of a biplane, is instructed to drive 
it here and there across the aerodrome. “ Rolling” this phase 
is called, in the vernacular of flight, and it is useful from the 
fact that, by his startings and stoppings and turnings while on 
the ground, the novice learns not only to control his motor with- 
out hesitation, but to operate his rudder with skill and check the 
tendency his craft betrays—in sympathy with the spin of its 
propeller—to swerve slightly to the left. 

When he has “ rolled”’ a machine long enough to give him 
a working knowledge of its control-levers, the novice prepares for 
his first important test : he must make a flight, unaccompanied by 
his instructor. Should he appear ambitious though, he is warned 
that his early ventures must all be in a straight line, and at a 
height of only a few feet. Wild exploits, in the far-off days, 
Were sometimes chronicled—such as that of the pupil who, 
insisting upon a machine with an abnormally powerful motor, 
sprang into the air at his first attempt, and flew for nearly a 
mile. But heroics are discouraged nowadays; it is the aim 
to train a maximum of pupils, and witha minimum of risk. As 
the novice gains in confidence and skill, the height and distance 
of his flights are increased, until he is able to fly the length of 
the aerodrome, alight and turn on the ground, and fly back again 
to his starting-point ; and it is during this period of his tuition 
that he gauges distances and speed, and learns to bring his 
machine to earth without damaging its chassis. 

The point is next reached when he must turn while in the air, 
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and a left-hand movement is first attempted : it proves easier than 
one to the right, for the reason that the propeller, revolving 
to the left, tends to slew a machine in this direction. The influ- 
ence is small—negligible indeed to an expert, who will turn with 
equal facility either to right or left; but it aids the novice in 
his early ventures. MHalf-circles only are made at first; and 
during this manceuvre the pupil finds that, besides operating 
the rudder-bar, he must make a movement of his ailerons to keep 
his craft upon an even keel. The outer plane-ends of a machine, 
when it is turning, betray a natural inclination to bank, or tilt 
upward ; this is because they move faster than the inside wing- 
tips, and exercise consequently a greater lift. In banking, to the 
skilled pilot, there is no risk; experience tells him, as nothing 
else can, just what angle is safe, and what is not ; but the beginner, 
remembering that a too-steep bank may involve a side-slip, must 
not venture so to incline his craft. 

When a complete left-hand turn has been accomplished, the 
pupil repeats the movement until, flying at a fair height, he is 
able to make it with assurance. A point he needs to remember 
at this stage, is that turns must not be effected while his machine 
is ascending. Should it be forced upon a turn at the moment 
it is cimbing, the speed of an aeroplane is reduced materially, and 
in the hands of one who is not experienced it may slip sideways, 
or even come to a standstill and fall tail-first. 

After turning to the left, the pupil makes a similar manceuvre 
towards the right; but in doing so, should he use his rudder- 
bar alone, he finds the machine has a tendency to rise: this is 
accounted for by the gyroscopic influence of engine and pro- 
peller, which now revolve in an opposite direction to the turn. 
He must, to counteract this influence, set his elevator for a 
downward glide; this enables the machine to resist gyroscopic 
action and maintain an even keel. In days when tuition was 
less thorough, and small phenomena were exaggerated, the right- 
hand turn acquired a bad reputation, and was dreaded by the 
novice ; but now that a machine’s behaviour is understood, and 
a corrective movement found simple, a turn in this direction 
is almost as easy as one to the left. 

When right-hand turns can be made with ease, the pupil 
combines them in one flight with similar circles to the left; 
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LEARNING TO FLY 


and he is then ready for his official tests. These are carried out 
by Aero Club officials, who attend the aerodromes when required ; 
and the trials imposed, before the Club will grant an applicant its 
certificate of proficiency, are arranged thus as from January 1, 
1914: He must fly twice for a distance of 5 kilometres (3 miles, 
185 yards) and rise to a height of 100 metres (328 {t.), descending 
from this altitude with his motor stopped. The two distance flights, 
made round a couple of mark-posts 500 ft. apart, must consist 
of a series of figures of eight; and the pupil, in alighting from 
each of his trials, is required to bring his machine to a halt within 
164 ft. of some mark that is indicated to him. When the committee 
of the Club receives the report of its observers, and this proves 
in order, it issues to the pupil his numbered certificate, which 
contains his photograph for purposes of identification and a 
list of the rules under which it is granted; and now, being re- 
garded as a qualified pilot, entitled to take part in contests under 
the Club’s control, he ceases to be a novice and his tuition is at 
an end. 

It is on record that pupils have learned to fly in a day—even 
in a few hours. That is one extreme; and, as another, a man 
may—owing to a combination of adverse circumstances—be 
months before he obtains his certificate. But the rule, which 
such exceptions prove, is that a pupil should devote several weeks 
to his tuition and be in no hurry to pass from stage to stage. The 
more deliberate he is within reason, the more completely he 
realises that his task is one that should be taken seriously, the 
more competent a pilot will he become. 


CLAUDE GRAHAME- WHITE. 
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TWO BIRD WATCHERS IN THULE 


Nort of Benbecula Ford, but something south of Harris, lies 
the island of Kirkibost, torn by the Atlantic storms, as it were, 
from the ribs of the Outer Hebrides. On the map of Scotland 
it appears as a mere dot : even the Ordnance Survey topographers 
have only allowed it a meagre quarter of an inch, and to human 
knowledge nothing of any importance whatever has happened 
there. 

That is why we went there, Hur and I. We wished to find 
some place in the Outer Islands, or in the dependencies thereof, 
which had no history: some place where we need not go out to 
see the local house wherein Prince Charlie is reported to have 
slept, nor walk along the road by which Flora Macdonald travelled. 
Being two real idlers, we desired a place where there was not 
even a cromlech, or a “ Druid’s ring,”’ whose history we should 
feel it our duty to study; and looking westwards one evening, 
when the tide was low, we saw the dunes of Kirkibost, like the 
Land of Atlantis, lying in a sunset mist. 

- . “ Kirkibost,” said our landlady contemptuously. “It’s a 
verra lonesome wee place, and there is naething for a body to see 
in it.” 

That settled it. ‘“‘ We will go there to-morrow,” we said. 

Kirkibost lies at the edge of the world, but we went there 
at the end of May, and we thought that if the edge of the world 
were so fair, that the hub must surely be axled in Heaven. For 
there was blue sky over the zenith—earnest of sunshine inland, for 
all that the roystering wind drove a sea-mist over the dunes: 
the air was full of the glad voices of innumerable birds: and it 
was the season for the flowering of the sea-thrift, and as far as 
the eye could see, each creek and inlet and sandy spit was tinged 
blush-pink with bloom. Half a mile away, on the other side of 
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the island, we could hear the boom of the Atlantic rollers as they 
toppled and crashed on the beaches. For centuries the wind 
and wave wrestled together along the shore for the possession 
of the sand, the one heaping it up, and the other washing it down, 
until at last the hardy marram grass stepped in, and bound the 
treacherous shifting hillocks into a strong wall against them. 
Only the sun and the wind go there now—and the birds whose 
way is the wind’s way. 

Kirkibost belongs entirely to the birds. It is their half-way 
house when the autumn equinox drives them across the Atlantic 
and into the south country in thousands. Its dunes are the 
first land that they sight after leaving Iceland, unless you reckon 
the great crags of Haskeir Aachen, which rise up out of the sea 
like five wicked fingers, fifteen miles to nor’ard. And in the 
same way, in the spring time, its hospitable beaches are thronged 
with pilgrims—swans, ducks, and waders—all bound for the far 
north, 

Besides these, however, Kirkibost is full of resident birds of 
its own. In the centre of the island there was a wide swampy 
meadow where a hundred shaggy Highland cattle were grazing 
as we passed. The water, which even the eternal sea wind could 
not dry, was drained away down little trenches as off a Dutch 
polder, and the grass was almost crowded out by the biggest 
dandelions that we had ever seen. Here we saw innumerable 
dunlins who tripped before us through the herbage. It was the 
love season, and the dunlin when he goes a-courting is a merry 
wight. The air was filled with his gay shrill call, as he rattled 
past us down the meadow, and alighted by the mate of his choice, 
with his long silvery wings quivering aloft for a moment as 
though they belonged to an angel out of one of Gustav Doré’s 
pictures. In the winter, the dunlin only allows you to make his 
intimate acquaintance through binoculars, as he bustles over 
the sandflats of the south. But in May, like so many of the 
waders, he loses all wariness, and becomes a longing love-lorn 
dolt, who cares for nothing but his amours and how to display 
his summer waistcoat of soot and silver to best advantage before 
his enslaver. While pursuing her, he is indifferent toanything 
else, and will blunder so close to your foot that you may almost 
take him unawares in a butterfly net. It seems as though the 
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awakening of the life of the next generation that is in him has 
power to fill the bird with so great an ecstasy that he is lifted 
above such common things as self-preservation and the desire 
for food, which are the mainspring of his actions throughout the 
rest of the year, and for a few days he lives entirely with his 
mate in Eden. Later, when love-making is over, the dunlin 
in some measure loses his sublime confidence that nobody will 
hurt him and fusses anxiously round any intruder on his nesting- 
ground, piping plaintively for his four bonny eggs among the 
grass. 

A score of peewits nested in the meadow, and swooped and 
sorrowed at our coming. Less noisy, but no less anxious, the 
ringed plovers malingered at our feet to lead us from their hidden 
nurseries. A hundred skylarks jubilated overhead ; somewhere 
close at hand a corncrake rasped monotonously to his love; and 
gulls passed and repassed, rising and falling as they chased their 
own shadows over the dunes. To us, newly arrived from the 
locks and peat hags of the mainland, where a man may walk 
for half a day and see nothing but a few ducks and gulls, and a 
meadow pipit or two, the stir and clamour of so much bird life 
was almost overwhelming. In the midst of it all, however, we 
found a solitary grey plover, a pathetic figure, who stood huddled 
up on a tussock by a pool. By what accident he had wandered 
so many hundreds of miles away from his own country, and on 
that May day found himself upon a sunny Hebridean sandbank 
instead of in his native tundra, I know not. At this season, all 
the arctic travellers should have returned long ago to their 
polar nesting-grounds. Yet here was this lost bird, as lonely as 
Crusoe among the savages; and he had put on his wedding suit 
of dandy black and white, although, had we not passed by that 
way, there would have been no one to admire it. 

Heterodox though it may be, I confess that the wanderings 
of these aberrant individual birds really fascinate me more 
than does the study of the great regular migrations. After 
all, when all the circumstances and conditions are analysed, it 
is not really more wonderful, philosophically, at any rate, that 
a bird should fly every year from Siberia to Britain and back 
again than that Brown of Ealing should go by train to his office 
each day, with the reasonable expectation of returning home 
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safely and punctually each night. We are not really interested 
in Brown except as a type. But if, for no apparent reason, he 
refused to avail himself of his return ticket one evening, and 
henceforth earned his living by carrying sandwich-boards up and 
down Piccadilly, we should at once take a quickened interest 
in him, and wonder what the cause of his conduct might be. 
Thus with birds, although I am properly interested to learn that 
there is a regular migration of red-breasts between this country 
and the Continent, I like better that story told, on I forgot 
whose authority, of the black-browed albatross from the south 
seas, who lived for years on Myggaenaes Holm in the Faroe 
Islands alone with the gannets. It brings you at once from the 
general to the particular, and we are all too prone to generalise 
about wild life. I wonder where that albatross came from, 
and what accident made him settle so far north of the Line, 
and whether he was content with his solitary life in Thule; and 
now I wonder whether my sober grey plover among the dandelions 
was just such another exile. At least the lines fell to him in 
pleasant places there in Kirkibost. We wished him a safe journey 
back to his native Petchora, and so passed on. 

To the south the meadow-land gave place to the open dunes 
which bounded the mouth of the estuary. The wind whipped the 
crests of the waves to foam, and over the foreshore flew a flock 
of terns. Their voices, heard above the splash of the sea, were 
gay and careless as the wind, as one by one they hovered like 
great white butterflies, and then dropped plumb into the water. 
Presently an arctic skua, one of the dark bird pirates of the 
northern seaboard, made a raid on the terns’ fishing-party, and, 
being likewise “‘ clipper-built,”” was able to harry them grievously. 
There was one tern—a “grass widower” for the time being—who 
flew backwards and forwards between the sea and the shore 
with small offerings of sprats and sand-eels for his mate, who 
brooded over her three marbled eggs up among the sandhills. 
The skua singled out this bird, and attacked him so savagely 
that, double and scream as he would, the tern could not escape 
until he had dropped his fish, which was immediately snatched up 
by the robber. This happened twice, and the tern, who was 
but half the size of his assailant, could only shriek impotent 
maledictions and return to his fruitless fishing. The third time, 
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however, le was more wary, and made a long détour over the 
foreshore. He had almost reached the edge of the dunes, when 
the skua caught sight of him and immediately gave chase. The 
victim had a good start, however, and before the robber realised 
where he was he had blundered in among the terns’ nurseries. 
Now the tern, especially the arctic tern, is of choleric and 
undaunted spirit. You may often see him angry: you will never 
see him frightened. At the sight of the buccaneer so close to 
his nest, the tern screamed with wrath, and rounding at once on 
his pursuer, gave him a thorough trouncing. The next minute 
the skua was flying for his life back to the sea, with half a dozen 
white-winged furies shrieking behind him, like (if the simile 
may find place) a flock of Ariels chasing some dark and sinister 
Caliban. 

Out here, on the open dunes, we found a twite’s nest built 
under a tuft of grass. The eggs were newly laid—indeed the 
last could not have been in the nest above an hour—and evidently 
the hen bird was still in love with their novelty. As soon as we 
had discreetly withdrawn behind a neighbouring sandhill, she 
hurried back at once, and rearranged them admiringly. Her 
mate, who accompanied her, seemed to think she was exposing 
herself to unnecessary risk, for any one less blind than a proud 
mother might have seen two pairs of human eyes peering over 
the marram bents, or else he was vexed that their courting was 
over, and that he must now come second in her solicitude. He 
fidgeted round the nest, and chirped fretfully, until, to humour 
him, she got up and joined him. Then he was quite content, 
and the pair of them flew off, rising and dipping like two shuttle- 
cocks in the wind. But she could not rest away from her eggs, 
and very soon, twittering a pretty apology for her seeming neglect 
of him, she was back at the nest to admire them. 

This little comedy was played over and over again, and when 
I rose to go, Hur, in the spirit of the true idler, preferred to lie 
where she was and watch the twites’ sweethearting. So I left 
her, and went on over the dunes, which the wind and the rain 
have carved into all sorts of bluff and grotesque shapes. There 
were no birds to be seen there, nor any living thing at all, except 
a little sad-coloured beetle whose name I do not know. His 
footprints made a little wavy track for twenty yards or more 
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among the marram tussocks, and he walked very slowly as if he 
found it hard work to claw his way up the sandbanks. Twenty 
yards must have been a whole day’s journey for him at that pace, 
over a desert apparently as limitless as the Sahara. Nevertheless, 
when I released him, he set off again doggedly over the hot dry 
sand. So I felicitated him on his stout heart, and passed over 
to the edge of the dunes, from whence, looking westward, a man 
could see the tremendous arc of the Atlantic skyline. 

Gazing hence we see the water that grows iron round the Pole, 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea; 

These are the loneliest waters. From week’s end to week’s 
end there is no sail to be seen upon them. In the west, the 
Monach Islands, dim as O’Brazil in the mist, lie along the horizon, 
and to the north, eagle’s eyes might see St. Kilda and the great 
attendant stack of Borreray. Otherwise the nearest land is 
America, or Iceland—or, may be, Atlantis. 

I have sometimes wondered wherein the magic of the Atlantic 
lies—a magic exceeding that of the rest of the five seas. It has 
a terrible charm all its own. If, as legends say, the spirits of the 
dead linger round the places that they loved when in the flesh, 
not only would the waters of old Atlantic be thronged with 
phantoms of ancient shipping and ghosts of bygone navigators, 
but its shores would be filled with the wraiths of all the dreamers 
who have watched the sun dip below that immense horizon, 
and pondered how they might follow it. Thus, it was over the 
Atlantic that Columbus peered, looking for new worlds, from the 
dunes of Spain; and the navies of Phcenicia sailed into the same 
waters from between the Pillars of Hercules. A thousand years 
ago, the Norseman dared these very shoals of Kirkibost, uncharted 
as they were ; and before the beginning of history, the same spell 
that bound all these, compelled the first explorers, beetlebrowed 
and hairy jerkined, to launch their catamarans, and sail westwards 
towards the mountains of Thule—the spell of the Atlantic. 

The tide was rolling in fast over the long dun beaches, and 
tumbling in a smother of foam over the sandy bar at the mouth 
of the estuary. Looking idly across the tormented shoals, I 
saw a great northern diver fishing in the smooth water inshore. 

I think that if I believed in the transmigration of souls, and 
wishes might find place, I should choose to become a great northern 
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diver. Of all living things he seems to dwell most aloof from man, 
a being whose life is passed with the winds and waves in desolate 
and solitary places. Hitherto our sole acquaintance with him 
had been made through a certain woodcut in a well-thumbed 
book of birds, in which he sat upon a rock among the driving 
spray, with a stormy sea leaping up below. As children will, 
we built a whole wealth of romance about this bird, and to this 
day I remember that the book is prone to fall open by hazard 
at the picture. Even the Latin name printed at the head of the 
page was attractive to us. That we did not understand it was 
no matter. It rolled off the tongue grandly enough, and seemed 
to carry some suggestion of those regions, where 
The Northern Ocean in vast whirls 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 


Of furthest Thule, and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides; 


Now, when the diver was swimming before me at last, there 
seemed something incongruous in this setting of calm bright 
water and yellow sand for a bird whom we had always pictured 
as careering through driving spray over stormy polar seas. He 
paddled lazily across the field of my binoculars, with the sunshine 
gleaming on his glossy neck, and preened himself for all the 
world like an old mallard in a dyke. It was a rare treat to have 
a glimpse of so wary and beautiful a bird at such close quarters, 
and like all such glimpses it only lasted for a moment. The 
divers must have an especial guardian angel, or perhaps a sixth 
sense which tells them when they are watched, for, still as I lay 
among the sandhills, this bird saw me and began to swim seawards. 
At the bar of the estuary the waves rose up as sheer walls of 
water six feet high. He floated straight up the shining slopes 
until the crest of the comber arched above his head, whereupon 
he dived through it with the trough on the other side. For a 
long time I watched him swim thus, sometimes over, and some- 
times under, the breakers, but always heading out towards the 
open sea, until at length the surf was passed, and he was riding— 
a mere spot in the distance—where he knew no man could reach 
him, out on the smooth heaving breast of the Atlantic. 

I rejoined Hur, who was still stretched on the hot sand with 
her cap pushed over her eyes; and we lay and basked in the 
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sun, and watched the birds—plover, dunlin, larks, and terns—all 
making the best of the good May weather, and courting, playing, 
feeding, and fighting with one another in those few square acres of 
dandelions and marram grass. 

When the sun was so near its setting that the shadow of the 
short northern night already hung over the hills, we went down 
to the ferry. Behind us, in the twilight, the peewits wailed over 
the pastures, and joyous dunlin still intent on their nuptials ran 
before us down the creeks. A dozen bachelor oyster-catchers 
rose from a sandy spit, and whirled away over the estuary with 
a flicker of pied wings; and a pair of eider ducks flew across the 
rising moon. The tide was at the ebb, and a hundred birds— 
ducks, geese, and waders—paddled diligently over the wet sands, 
Their voices, softened by distance, came jointly to us over the 
water, and a flock of whimbrel, calling to one another as they 
passed overhead, sounded the day’s “ Last Post.” 


M. D. Havinann. 
N.B. I append the list of birds seen on this particular 


occasion : 

Twite, Skylark, Wild Goose, Eider Duck, Corncrake, Grey 
plover, Ringed plover, Lapwing, Oystercatcher, Dunlin, Whimbrel, 
Arctic Tern, Arctic Skua, Common Gull, Great Northern Diver, 
Mallard. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasurincton, December 9, 1913. 


THE evil effects of the operations of Cabinet Ministers in Marconi 
shares are seen in the general American belief, freely voiced by 
the Press, that recent British diplomacy has been written in oil. 
I do not either sustain the American belief nor deny it, as I have 
no means of knowing the truth; I simply report current opinion 
for the information of English readers. The faith one nation 
has in another is not very different from that which inspires 
faith among individuals. It is built on reputation; on a 
record for integrity, propriety and a fine sense of honour. 
A few years ago neither Americans nor their newspapers would 
have suggested that a British Government, or some of its members, 
were mixed up in “ deals,” or watching the fluctuations on the 
ticker tape, or shaping a policy in the interest of the stock market. 
Such a thing would have been unthought of because it was untrue. 
Now whether true or false many Americans believe it. 

All this is most unfortunate and has very seriously damaged 
British prestige in the eyes of Americans. They knew of their 
own political corruption, admitted it, regretted it, hoped that 
a better state of affairs would come, and looked across the water 
and were encouraged. There at least was no corruption in high 
places. There appointments were not sold or bartered for Stock 
Exchange tips. There the methods of Tammany Hall did not 
prevail, and a few favoured individuals were not able to become 
rich at the cost of the people. The example set by England was 
the inspiration to America. If corruption had been driven out 
of public life in England why was it not possible to dream of the 
day when a similar high standard would exist in America? And 
Englishmen were proud of their political purity and looked with 
contempt on the political methods of America. 
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Perhaps we were too proud and needed to be taught the lesson 
of humility. The Americans love us, therefore they chastened 
us. In their affection they have not spared the rod. We have 
been soundly belaboured, and as misery loves company and a 
sinner lightens his burden when he is able to share it with others, 
we have been told that we are no better than we should be and 
not so good as we ought to be: that Tammany Hall can go to 
London and learn a trick or two; and before we again sneer at 
American political methods it will be in order for us to do a little 
job of purification on our own account. 

The pity of it is that it is true, and an Englishman who has 
to hear and read these things is silenced. He can say nothing, 
because nothing can be said. In America many years ago a 
member of the Cabinet used his official position to his pecuniary 
advantage and was impeached. He was not promoted; he was 
driven out of the Cabinet in disgrace. “‘ We may be corrupt,” 
the American says, “‘ but at any rate when corruption is revealed 
we are honest enough to punish and not to reward.” The Senate 
has refused to confirm men nominated to be Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States because of a blemish on their character, 
although their high legal attainments were admitted. The 
New York Sun remarked the other day that it would be incon- 
ceivable that a President would nominate as Chief Justice of the 
United States an Attorney-General who had been mixed up in 
Stock Exchange speculations and if a President were so indifferent 
to public opinion and propriety as to send his name to the Senate 
it would be still more inconceivable that the nomination would be 
confirmed ; which led the Sun to conclude that there is a different 
standard existing in England from that in this country. 

Remembering the Marconi affair it was not surprising that 
American newspapers and American public men should see 
something sinister in British diplomacy in Mexico. It was 
published broadcast in the American Press that relatives of 
members of the Cabinet were members of a firm having great 
Mexican oil properties ; it was known, of course, that a former 
Minister whose relation to Marconi shares was not purely disin- 
terested was a partner in the great firm and active in its opera- 
tions. It was said—and, of course, this was pure fiction—that the 
British Minister to Mexico was appointed at the request of the 
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oil interests and because of the great friendship existing between 
him and the head of the firm. Had these things been said only a 
few years ago we could have ignored them, and only the stupid 
and vicious would have believed them. We could have said— 
and said it with all truth and sincerity—that British Cabinet 
Ministers did not, either directly or through their relatives, make 
use of their official positions to fatten their bank accounts; no 
doubt we should have been tempted to add that we left that sort 
of thing to Americans. Being in that mood and feeling the 
glow of virtue—and there is nothing more self-satisfying than 
the consciousness of one’s own virtue in the presence of sin— 
we might have added that in America diplomats were appointed 
because they made large campaign contributions or were able to 
command the influence of the rich and the powerful, but with 
us neither favouritism nor influence counted, and only merit 
opened the door to promotion. 

We cannot take any pride in our Mexican diplomacy. We were 
precipitate when deliberation would have been wiser, and we 
deliberated when haste would have served a more useful purpose. 
Nor were we as frank as we might have been to our own advantage. 
I think if we had openly said that we had a more than usual 
interest in Mexico it would have done us no harm. That interest, 
as every one soon learned, was not political but was simply to 
secure an adequate supply of oil fuel for the British Navy. With 
the internal politics of Mexico we had no concern; properly 
they concerned us as much or as little as the internal politics of 
Minnesota ; but as we looked to Mexico to supply part of the fuel 
to keep our ships afloat so we looked to Minnesota to supply 
part of the wheat to feed our people. We could take that position 
and stand on it squarely. We should have to regard as unfriendly 
the action of any nation that attempted to hamper us in securing 
oil fuel for naval purposes exactly as we should consider it 
unfriendly if obstacles were thrown in the way of securing wheat. 
In this enlightened age the public conscience of the world only 
justifies the cutting off of supplies in time of war; in time of 
peace the fulness of the earth is for the benefit of man. But it 
is proverbial that there are certain elements with which oil will 
not mix, and politics is one of them. 
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Mexico is still in the throes of revolution, but as a result of this 
struggle the United States has immensely profited. There seemed 
to be a moment when the Monroe Doctrine might be relaxed and 
the Powers of Europe might feel that they were entitled to have 
with the United States a voice in the affairs of Mexico; and there 
were even some Americans who gave expression to this belief. 
Instead of the Monroe Doctrine having been relaxed it has been 
reaffirmed, strengthened, and again accepted by Europe. Europe 
has practically washed its hands of Mexico, and turned over to 
the United States the duty of intervening, if intervention is 
unavoidable, or if intervention can be avoided, to take whatever 
other steps are necessary to bring about a restoration of normal 
conditions. Since the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated ninety 
years ago successive American Presidents have held that the United 
States enjoyed the supreme position of being able to regulate 
the affairs of the American continent—Secretary of State Olney 
crystallised the American view in the memorable declaration 
“to-day the United States is practically sovereign on this con- 
tinent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines 
its interposition. . . . Its infinite resources combined with its 
isolated position render it master of the situation and practically 
invulnerable as against any or all other Powers.” President Wilson 
has shown that he has no disposition to permit the Monroe Doctrine 
to become a dead letter so long as he sits in the White House. 
The Monroe Doctrine is not only the doctrine of its creator but 
it has been so stretched and amplified in the years that have 
elapsed that it has become the means by which the whole of 
Latin America, but more especially the countries bordering on 
the Caribbean and in the neighbourhood of the Panama Canal, 
can be preserved for the enjoyment of the United States and 
barred to all outsiders. Nominally independent and sovereign 
States, possessing all the rights, attributes, privileges, and respon- 
sibilities of sovereignty, actually the foreign relations of these 
Latin American Republics are subject to the approval of the 
United States. That in effect is what the Monroe Doctrine 
means. It is well that should be clearly understood. 

Cuba is under an American protectorate. By the adoption of 
what is known as the “ Platt Amendment” the United States 
has the right to supervise the foreign relations of Cuba. Its 
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finances are, in effect, subject to American control. None of the 
countries of Central or South America have as yet adopted 
Platt amendments, but the result so far as the rest of the world 
is concerned is the same. Any of those countries may negotiate 
any treaty they please, but unless the terms of that treaty are 
approved by the United States the other contracting Power will 
be able to enjoy its benefits only if it is prepared to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the United States. Being sovereign and independent, 
any Latin American Republic may, subject only to the approval 
of its own citizens, sell, lease, or transfer its national domain, 
and yet this sale or lease or cession could not be carried out, 
because the United States would object. So long as no nation 
cares to challenge the right of the United States to dictate the 
affairs of Latin America, so long the Monroe Doctrine remains in 
force. 

The Monroe Doctrine has now been extended to include com- 
mercial enterprises. Aimed originally to prevent the colonisation 
of the new world by the old so as to prevent Europe from having 
a point d’appui in the western hemisphere that might threaten 
the United States, it has now been interpreted so as to give the 
United States the right to say what commercial arrangements 
the Latin American States may make with Europeans. When it 
was announced that an English firm was endeavouring to secure 
from Colombia a concession to exploit its oil resources the State 
Department exerted its influence to prevent the ratification of 
the concession by the Colombian Congress. One of the privileges 
of the grant, it was understood, was the right to construct a 
port so as to afford proper shipping facilities, as practically the 
entire output would have to be exported or discharged into the 
tanks of oil-burning steamers. The United States could not 
actually forbid Colombia from granting a concession, that being a 
matter solely of domestic legislation, even although it could exert 
diplomatic pressure to prevent it, but it could claim the right 
positively to veto the granting of port privileges on the ground 
that it was in derogation of the Monroe Doctrine. That port 
could be twisted into “ European colonisation,” it could be 
construed as a menace to the United States and threatening its 
safety, and that, of course, must be prevented. The concession 
has been abandoned, and in view of what has happened it is not 
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likely that English or other Kuropean firms will be in a hurry to 
embark in great enterprises in Latin America necessitating 
concessionary rights. They may without fear of consequences 
buy bonds or supply the capital for American promoters, but that 
is as far as they will be allowed to go. The Senate has formally 
declared, by the adoption of a resolution, that the possession or 
occupation of any harbour or place in North, South, or Central 
America by any persons other than Americans would be viewed 
with concern by the United States if the persons owning the 
harbour had a relation with their Government that might enable 
the harbour to be used for national purposes, and it threatened 
the safety or the communications of the United States. That, 
it will be seen, gives the United States wide latitude of action, 
which is what the authors of the resolution intended. There is 
no place or harbour, no matter how insignificant, that might not 
in the opinion of politico-strategists or military politicians be 
regarded as threatening the safety of the United States, even 
although it was intended for no more formidable military purposes 
than to serve as the shipping point for hides or oil and was a 
thousand miles from the main lines of communication. While 
Europeans may not be granted these privileges Americans of the 
United States can enjoy them without restriction, so that the 
Monroe Doctrine to-day operates not only to safeguard the 
political interests of the United States but also to obtain for its 
citizens preferential treatment. 

It is really very extraordinary that Europe should take this 
state of affairs so complacently and have come to accept it as a 
matter of course. It is equally extraordinary that while in all 
other parts of the world there is no discrimination practised 
and Americans are given the same privileges as other nationals, 
it is in the American sphere of influence that discrimination 
exists. Year after year greater obstacles are thrown in the 
way of the foreigner in Latin America, and if these conditions 
continue they must tend either to check the development of 
Latin America or to turn the profits of the exploitation of that 
incredibly rich region into the pockets of the United States. 


Since the above was written it has become known that the 
President is urging the speedy ratification of the Nicaraguan 
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Treaty, which was one of the first acts of the present Administra- 
tion. This treaty was sent to the Senate early last spring, but 
it encountered so much opposition that it was not deemed politic 
to attempt to secure action at the special Session, and perhaps 
arouse feeling that might endanger the passage of the Tariff Bill. 
Now that the Tariff Bill has become a law the President has a 
freer hand. 

The Nicaraguan Treaty would destroy even that nomina 
independence Nicaragua now enjoys, and reduce it to the same 
position as Cuba in making it virtually a dependency of the 
United States. The United States proposes to take over the 
financial as well as the political affairs of Nicaragua by making it 
impossible for the Republic to enter into any treaty without the 
consent of the United States, or to incur any debt, and the col- 
lection of revenues is to be supervised by American officials. For 
thus surrendering its independence Nicaragua is to receive a 
payment of £600,000, an absurdly meagre and diluted mess of 
pottage for bartering its birthright, it would seem, but Nicaragua 
is a free agent and it is to be assumed knows what it is doing. 
Although Nicaragua will be paid three million American dollars, 
this money is to be expended under American direction so as to 
ensure it is properly used and not squandered; and Nicaragua 
further grants to the United States the sole right to construct 
a ship canal across its territory to provide additional means of 
isthmian transit in case the Panama Canal should prove inadequate 
to supply proper facilities for the world’s shipping ; and the lease 
of an island in the Gulf of Fonseca to serve as an American naval 
base. All things considered it will be seen that the United States 
has made a very good bargain, and when the treaty goes into 
effect the power and prestige of the United States will be immensely 
increased and it will be in an even stronger position to control 
Central America. 

That, of course, is the aim of American diplomacy—to control 
Central America. To become the suzerain of Central America. 
To establish the hegemony of the United States in such a manner 
that it cannot be questioned. Beginning with Nicaragua the other 
Central American Republics will be forced to follow, and Central 
America will then be as subservient to the United States as 
Cuba now is. The United States already exercises a financial 
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protectorate over Santo Domingo. It keeps peace in Hayti. 
It owns Porto Rico. With Mexico under American “ regulation ” 
and an American naval base in the Gulf of Fonseca both gates 
to the Panama Canal are under the observance of the United 
States, and the Caribbean Sea becomes in fact the American lake 
that American ambition has long coveted. 

Ninety years ago five of the present Central American States— 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica— 
formed the Republic of the United States of Central America, 
which lasted a few years, was dissolved in the usual Central 
American fashion by revolution, re-formed, and again dissolved. 
It would be tedious to follow the turbulent history of the Central 
American Union, but it finally ended its stormy life in 1898, 
when the Greater Republic of Central America, then consisting 
of Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras, gave up the ghost, and 
since then no further attempt has been made to weld the Republics 
into federal unity. But although the Union has not been recreated 
Central Americans have always looked forward to the day when 
there would be one great Republic instead of half a dozen petty 
states, which would vastly enhance the dignity and importance 
of its members. The United States, one may be sure, will throw 
no obstacles in the way of the realisation of that ambition. It 
would be to the advantage of the United States to have one 
President and one Government to deal with rather than six, to 
have the whole business of Central America centred in one capital 
instead of scattered over several thousand miles. Central 
Americans may see in a “Greater Republic” an increase of 
their dignity and importance, inducements to appeal to their 
vanity, but of no substantial value when they have become an 
appanage of the United States ; and once the Union is formed the 
United States would not permit it again to be dissolved. 


What the outcome will be of the revolution in Mexico it is 
still unsafe to predict, but President Wilson and the men close 
to him believe that the end is fast approaching and that it will 
only be a short time before the revolutionists will have driven out 
General Huerta, the provisional President. If that happens, 
if Huerta is forced to flee to save his life, it will be a triumph for 
President Wilson. From the beginning he has said that he would 
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consent to nothing except the “ elimination” of Huerta, and 
that in the end Huerta would be eliminated. Mr. Wilson has 
been accused of having no policy, of not understanding the 
conditions existing in Mexico, of being weak and vacillating ; 
he has been reproached for not having a strong, determined, and 
vigorous policy, and yet the country has not clamoured for war. 
The President was confronted with the alternative of being “‘ weak” 
and letting time and the revolutionists be the instruments in his 
hands to destroy Huerta ; or of being “ strong” and driving out 
Huerta at the point of American bayonets, and having to answer 
to the country for the responsibility of an unpopular and needless 
war. 

Assuming the elimination of Huerta, which is highly prob- 
able, what then? Will Mexico be at peace with itself? The 
optimists say yes, that Mexico has learned its lesson, that it 
knows the United States will not tolerate a continuance of 
the conditions that have distracted the Republic during the 
last few years, and that another revolution will be promptly 
suppressed by the United States, and the end will be the 
loss of independence. This is the hopeful view, the other is 
that it is as natural to a Mexican to be a revolutionist as it is to 
an Englishman to respect law and by legal methods correct abuses 
of which he complains. Until Porfirio Diaz came to power 
revolution was the ordinary state of society in Mexico, since 
Diaz lost his power there has been a return to the national habit 
of trying to overturn the existing Government by revolution. It 
is in the blood. It is the tradition of a people who know no 
other. In England politicians denounce one another and try 
to persuade the people that the country is headed straight for 
destruction if they do not throw out the ins. In Mexico the outs 
revolt as the easiest way to become the ins and the people, as 
usual, have to pay for the folly of politicians. Diaz was able 
to keep order because he was a remarkable man, but unfortunately 
for Mexico and the rest of the world having interests in that 
country there is no second Diaz in sight. 

The trouble with Mexico is temperamental, racial, institutional, 
traditional. Many persons have explained at much length that 
Diaz was driven forth because he favoured the rich and turned 
a deaf ear to the poor. Madero, we have been told, meant well 
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but was unpractical. Huerta, it has been said, failed to heed the 
lesson that the fate of Diaz should have taught him. All these 
explanations are the fine-spun theories of the theorist who can 
only prove his case by creating a mystery to interpret the obvious. 
A much simpler explanation, which also has the merit of truth, 
is that the Mexican knows nothing of political institutions and 
has not yet reached that stage in his development which fits him 
for self-government. It is a pleasing fiction that a Democracy 
can be created with a paper Constitution. In an age of superficial 
thinking and “ ready to wear ” knowledge the belief in the ability 
of peoples to govern themselves has become a cult. But peoples 
can no more govern themselves without having learned the art 
of government than they can cure themselves if they have not 
learned the art of medicine, or make themselves boots if they 
have not served their apprenticeship at the bench. You may 
give a man leather and tools, but what good will they be to him 
if he has not the wisdom to know how to use them ? 

There is little fault to be found with the Mexican Constitution, 
although it would be better were it not so redundant, but brevity 
is not the virtue of Latins. What the Mexican needs before he 
can become a democrat not in name but in fact is not so much 
a Constitution as an understanding of democracy, not so much a 
government as the discipline that comes from governing himself, 
not the pride that comes from being a rebel but the humility 
that follows from showing reverence for the law, not the unre- 
strained yielding to ambition but the restraint that follows subor- 
dinating private gain to the public welfare. The danger that now 
confronts Mexico is not that Huerta may not go but that too 
many men may try to follow him into the Presidency. There 
are half a dozen “ leaders”? anxious to be chosen and perhaps 
ready to raise a new standard of revolt if their “ patriotic” services 
are not sufficiently rewarded. Until Mexicans learn the real 
meaning of constitutional government it is idle to talk of Republican 
institutions in Mexico, or indulging in high-sounding phrases 
about ‘‘ government by the consent of the governed.” 


Whatever the immediate outcome may be in Mexico the belief 
is still general that eventually the United States will have to 
intervene by force of arms and take over the administration of 
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the country ; temporarily, of course, and with no intention of 
permanently occupying it or holding it as a possession. I am 
convinced that will be the general attitude in the beginning, 
that every one will be quite sincere in saying, “ We are going in 
not because we want to but because we have to, but, may Heaven 
be kind to us, and enable us to get out just as quickly as possible.” 
But suppose Heaven frowns instead of smiles, and months and 
years roll by, and the American Army is still teaching constitu- 
tional government with the rifle (?), which at times is a mightier 
weapon of civilisation than the typewriter. Will Americans 
then be so disinterested and unselfish as they profess themselves 
to be, and undoubtedly are, to-day ? 

Americans themselves forecasting the future are not agreed. 
Some say they fear it would be contrary to human nature for a 
nation to spend blood and treasure and not seek compensation, 
and—this is especially disturbing to the anti-Imperialists—the 
spirit of militarism will be aroused, a large army will be thought 
necessary, the appetite for conquest will be stimulated. On the 
other hand, there are men, and among them anti-Imperialists, 
who say that although the experience will be costly it will stop 
all further talk of conquest. In proof of this they cite the Philip- 
pines. No one, they say, thinks the Philippines venture a success, 
every one would like to get rid of the Philippines if it could be done 
without loss of self-respect. With the Philippines as an example, 
there will be no desire to repeat the blunder in Mexico, and 
sentiment will be universal to retire as quickly as possible and 
pocket the loss rather than to remain and add to the cost and 
increase the burden. 


While it is generally admitted that business throughout the 
United States shows signs of recession, so far there has not 
been any concerted attempt to lay the blame upon the new 
tariff law. Writers, manufacturers, dealers, and financiers 
are inclined to attribute the depression in trade and the halting 
tendency generally felt to world-wide causes, to the demand upon 
the money markets of the world to repair the ravages of war and 
provide for military expenditures, to the strain upon credit, 
and to a feeling of uncertainty, so far as the United States is 
concerned, by the difficulties that may yet arise over Mexico, 
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and the fear of drastic legislation affecting the great industrial 
corporations. There is a conspiracy of silence among the news- 
papers some men with great business connections say, and they 
explain that the newspapers, knowing that business conditions 
are bad, suppress as much as possible all references likely to cause 
anxiety, to say the least, and display a spirit of optimism so as 
to encourage the public to believe that following this winter’s 
dulness there will be a healthy revival next spring. It is not easy 
to get at the facts. The commercial failures in October were 
more numerous than in October of any other year since 1895, 
but this increase is not attributed to the tariff. The consumption 
of iron and steel has fallen off, prices are going down and the 
number of men has been reduced, but the New York Iron Age, a 
leading authority, is not unduly alarmed. It finds that the 
railways have curtailed their purchases, being reluctant to make 
investments while money is high, and for the same reason there 
has been inactivity in building construction, but it believes there 
must be a great deal of capital awaiting opportunity for invest- 
ment, and “it is therefore reasonable to suppose that with the 
advent of the spring months it will be found that most of the 
unfavourable influences now confronting us shall have either 
passed or else shall have been deprived of their power for evil.” 

The reduction of the tariff on automobiles, farm implements, 
and textiles does not appear to have affected those industries 
or led to heavy importations, although it is conceded that it is 
as yet somewhat early to be able to determine whether the 
domestic manufacturer may not have to meet foreign competition 
when European manufacturers are fully prepared to take advan- 
tage of new conditions in the United States. 

In other great manufacturing lines, in textiles especially, 
there is some feeling of nervousness, but it is as yet too early 
for definite predictions to be made. Speaking generally, there is 
a feeling that the United States will have a quiet business 
winter with a revival in the spring, but there are some men who 
look to the depression lasting longer. What has not yet been 
determined is the effect of the new currency law. It is described 
both as a measure of contraction and inflation, and I imagine 
that the immediate future of business will be largely determined 
by the effect of the new financial system. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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Without compulsion we cannot get the numbers ; without 
compulsion we cannot get adequate training. 


HEREIN lies the kernel of National Defence. It is the bed-rock 
of the whole question, and no amount of sophistry, no amount 
of special pleading can counteract this elementary truth. Why 
else should advocates of Universal Training press their point? 
Given numbers and training their raison d’étre disappears, their 
case falls tothe ground. It is not for the mere love of bolstering 
up an unpopular cause, or posing as saviours of their country, 
that they have instituted this campaign. It is an up-hill fight 
in which they are engaged, and nothing but a sense of duty and 
a conviction that under present conditions the military defence 
of the country is unsound makes them, in season and out of season, 
keep the question permanently before their countrymen. It is 
not a pleasant thing to be continually croaking and laying oneself 
open to charges of pessimism if not of actual cowardice. Yet the 
problem is ever before us: “ How are we to get numbers? How 
are we to get the adequate training?” Our opponents never 
tell us. They fence round the question. They say the Terri- 
torials are incomparably superior to the old Volunteers, yet that 
hardly seems comforting if they are inferior to the enemy they 
may have to meet. With 6000 men absent from training without 
leave, they prate of improved discipline. Then, when the Council 
of County Territorial Associations comes to the Prime Minister 
and confesses that the system has broken down they are put 
off with pious hopes and optimistic visions of the future which 
have no sort of foundations on which these pronouncements can 
be based. 

I repeat, numbers and training are the only standard by which 
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to judge of the soundness of any system of defence. These are 
the essentials. Nothing else matters. No scheme which fails to 
provide both can hold water for one moment. If the voluntary 
system can provide them well and good. If not, it must make way 
for something that can. It is no use talking about Free-born 
Britons or the horrors of Conscription or of the talent of our 
countrymen for muddling through. These are the vapourings 
of gamblers, not the conclusions of responsible statesmen. It is 
not for the latter to take chances when the Empire is at stake. 
A sound system of defence is what we want and not a makeshift 
which must fail us in the day of battle. The present system has 
proved a failure after a fair and square trial. The very men who 
for five years have been doing their level best to make it a success 
have had to acknowledge defeat. Circumstances have been too 
much forthem. The unsoundness of the system has killed it. All 
the specious arguments put forward by Lord Haldane have had to 
give way before solid facts. How cana force in which 33,500 men 
did not attend camp, and of which 6000 men were absent without 
leave, be taken seriously. How can a force, already 60,000 
short of its establishment, and of which 100,000 have not qualified 
in musketry, be in a fit state to take the place of the Expeditionary 
Force at the outbreak of a war? The thing is ludicrous. It can’t 
be done. India, Egypt, or Canada may be crying aloud for 
troops. They won’t be able to go, and leave the country at the 
mercy of any hostile force that may evade the Fleet. Public 
opinion won’t let them go outside these isles, however much they 
may be wanted elsewhere, until the Territorial Force is sufficiently 
trained to take their place. We have much to lose. We have 
much that is worth keeping. Our Empire contains 8,000,000 
square miles and our land frontiers extend to 28,000 miles. We 
should cut up well, as is sometimes said of a man who dies in- 
ordinately rich. If the heart of the Empire is not safe the limbs 
will rot for want of circulation. They will drop off like ripe fruit 
into the hands of the spoilers. Our commerce, our markets, our 
trade will disappear and we shall take our place, where we shall 
deserve to be, as a fifth-rate Power too apathetic to defend our 
hearths and homes, too degenerate to prepare ourselves against 
the day of reckoning. I may be asked on what I base these state- 
ments and what authority I can adduce in their support. The 
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first and most obvious fact, a fact to which one is almost ashamed 
to draw attention, is that the force on which we are to rely for our 
immunity from invasion is not to begin its serious training till 
after the outbreak of war. An accommodating enemy, imbued I 
suppose with a greater sense of humour than is generally credited 
to our most likely opponent, is to hold his hand for six months 
while our raw material is being welded into a fighting machine, 
Our fellow countrymen in India or Egypt are to call in vain 
for succour during that time, while the Expeditionary Force 
remains glued to the island to prevent any interference with the 
training of our Territorial Force. Our commitments in Belgium 
are to remain in abeyance while the Low Countries are quickly 
absorbed by Germany and its ports fortified for eventual use 
against this country. Our usefulness as aa ally to France is to be 
demonstrated as of no value, and the balance of power in Europe 
is to be shattered by the Triple Alliance because the people of this 
country refuse to undertake the elementary duty of fitting them- 
selves to protect their hearths and homes. It is a sorry picture 
this neglect of ordinary precautions, this want of foresight and 
intelligent preparation. Six months is a long time in modern 
war. It is four times as long as it took Prussia to crush Austria 
in what was known as the six weeks’ war in 1866. Yet what did 
Lord Haldane say in 1907? He said: ‘‘ We could never get a 
large Voluntary Force to take six months’ training in peace-time.” 
Of course we can’t. That is the gist of the whole argument, but, 
if we don’t, then we never can be ready for war and it is no use 
pretending we can. And if our Territorial Force does not give us 
a body which will free the Expeditionary Force for service outside 
these islands at the outbreak of war, the £3,200,000 that we spend 
on it annually is an absolute waste of money and might be better 
employed in strengthening the Regular Army. Perhaps this is a 
gloomy view to take of the situation, but I maintain that if we are 
to remain a great Empire, if we are to keep the inheritance which 
has been handed down to us, if we are to retain the markets and 
the commerce which the valour of our forefathers and the instincts 
of a fighting race have acquired in all corners of the globe, we must 
first of all ensure the absolute security of the heart of the Empire 
by a system of National Service in which every citizen should be 
proud to serve, and whose training should be prior to and not 
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after the outbreak of war. The safety of the Empire is in the 
hands of its citizens, and the onus of safeguarding it is a duty which 
all should share alike and none should be allowed to shirk. The 
principle is already observed in our self-governing Colonies in 
which Labour Governments are in power. It is the Mother Country 
alone whose sons shirk responsibilities which are cheerfully under- 
taken by all other countries. The report of the Norfolk Com- 
mission says : 

A Home Defence Army capable, in the absence of the whole or the greater part 
of the Regular Forces of protecting this country from invasion can be raised and 
maintained only on the principle that it is the duty of every citizen of military age 


and sound physique, to be trained for National Defence and to take part in it should 
emergency arise. 


Surely this authoritative pronouncement, the result of long and 
exhaustive enquiry and the industrious sifting of voluminous 
evidence should carry some weight. 

It embodies the well-thought-out opinion of a distinguished 
body of men appointed for the express purpose of enquiring 
into the state of our military requirements, and yet it is openly 
ignored by both the civil and military authorties, who must 
know in their hearts that its conclusions are sound. Early in 
the year the Essex County Association passed the following 
resolution : 

In view of the continued deficiency in the establishment of the Territorial Force 
in the county, notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts that have been made during 
the first five years to obtain recruits, and in view also of the admittedly imperfect 
training of the force, this Association is of opinion that some system should be adopted 


which would most equally distribute the burden of service, and so provide a Territorial 
Force adequate in numbers and efficiency for the defence of the Country. 


Task, could anything be more condemnatory of the present system? 
Could anything that the critics, or the National Service League, 
have ever said be more damaging than these words uttered by 
men who have loyally tried for five years to carry out the present 
system? Every word spoken by Lord Roberts is justified up to 
the hilt by this confession of failure. Yet this is the first time 
it has ever been admitted by the Council of the County Territorial 
Associations, a body representing 81 out of 94 County Associations, 
though it is no new discovery to those who have made the subject 
a study. Every soldier of experience outside the official ring 
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knows our military weakness. It is no secret, yet the British 
Public is content to be humbugged by the official optimism of the 
politicians, and to put its faith in a system which is known to 
be rotten and is bound to break down in the day of trial. The 
following Table gives the relative strength of the Great Powers at 
the beginning and middle of the last century, and at the present 
time. It shows how much the relative standard has changed 
in the last hundred years and how greatly to our disadvantage. I 
am not forgetting the Fleet, but it cannot defend our land frontiers 
nor can it end a war. Waterloo was not fought till ten years 
after Trafalgar ! 


1800 1854 1913 
Britain 240,000 530,000 900,000 * 
France 260,000 530,000 4,000,000 
Germany . 220,000 400,000 4,500,000 
Austria 280,000 540,000 2,500,000 
Russia 430,000 1,300,000 5,500,000 


These figures speak for themselves, and show that the policy 
of muddling through presented a very different problem in the 
past to what it does to-day. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that what differentiates us from 
other Powers is that we are an island. The Empire is not an 
island, and I repeat we have 8,000,000 square miles of territory 
and 28,000 miles of land frontier to defend. These are figures 
which the Blue Water School think it convenient to ignore. The 
task which our Navy has to face to-day is very different from 
that which confronted it at the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century. At that time these islands were more 
or less self-supporting. Now we are dependent on many other 
countries for our food-supply. Our largest importations come 
from the Black Sea, from Russia, Turkey and Roumania. These 
supplies, together with those from India, consisting of 
89,000,000 cwts. of the value of £31,500,000 sterling per annum, 
come along the Mediterranean and are peculiarly open to flank 
attack. In 1915 we shall only have four “‘ Dreadnoughts ” in the 
Mediterranean to Austria and Italy’s fifteen, and it is incon- 
ceivable that in a war with Germany attacks on our food-supply 
would not be made by the other members of the Triple Alliance. 
The supplies from India might be diverted and sent round by the 


* This includes the Empire Police and the Territorial Forces. 
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Cape, but those from the Black Sea, which constitute the largest 
proportion of our food-supply, could not. It is obvious then that, 
if ships cannot be spared from the North Sea, the assistance of 
France and her fleet will be a necessity to us for the protection 
of our interests in the Mediterranean. It is not a pleasant 
admission to have to make after our many years of absolute 
supremacy at sea. Then the question arises, what have we to 
offer France as an equivalent for that help, and can we give her 
material support on land at the beginning of a war with Germany? 
The answer is, we cannot, unless we have a sufficiently trained 
Territorial Army to permit the sending abroad of the Expedi- 
tionary Force within sixteen days (not six months) of the declara- 
tion of war. It is to free the Expeditionary Force and to prevent 
the Fleet from being tethered to our shores that a strong and 
well-trained Home Army is a necessity. Now what have we got 
to meet these obligations? We have an Expeditionary Force of 
160,000 men, but to mobilise this force it will be necessary to 
take 100,000 Reservists. The public is under the impression that 
we have an Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men plus 130,000 
Reservists. This is not the case. Nearly all the Army Reserve, 
and most of the Special Reserve, would be necessary to bring the 
Regulars up to war strength, and the Special Reserve are 30,000 
short of establishment. Our Regular Army is, no doubt, in a 
high state of efficiency, but its organisation is essentially a peace 
organisation, because the moment it is mobilised it loses two- 
thirds of its efficiency in that it will be composed of two Reservists 
to every serving soldier, and this proportion is greatly in excess 
of that obtaining in any Continental army. Under existing 
conditions, in its absence we should be left with all the cripples 
who for various reasons were unable jto accompany the force 
abroad, and with 240,000 Territorials whose serious training was 
only to begin after war had broken out, and only 140,000 of 
whom have passed the very elementary musketry course that is 
required of them. These men would have to provide garrisons — 
for our arsenals and seaports, to garrison Ireland and to provide 
a mobile force against raids. Of the Territorials themselves I 
have nothing but good to say. I admire the spirit and manner 
in which they shoulder the burden that should be borne by all 
alike. The way they sacrifice their spare time and their holidays 
is highly creditable to their patriotism, and the zeal which they 
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put into their work is beyond all praise. They cannot, however, 
perform the impossible, and not even the most optimistic of 
officials but will admit that their training is inadequate, and that 
they are not fit to meet a well-organised and disciplined enemy 
with any chance of success. The deputation to Mr. Asquith the 
other day suggested further expenditure which Lord Roberts puts 
down roughly at £1,600,000. This would, apparently, in round 
numbers, bring the cost of the Territorials up to £4,800,000 a 
year, and, even if it had the effect of increasing the numbers, it 
would give no increased efficiency in the way of training. We 
should then be paying nearly £5,000,000 for a sham Army, whereas 
we might, under a system of universal training, render the 
country absolutely safe for probably a less sum. In any case, it 
is hoped this sum will not be taken from the Regular Army. I 
won’t go into the question of the Naval manceuvres, because so 
far no official report has been published. Whether the newspapers 
were correct in saying that the “‘ enemy succeeded in landing from 
40,000 to 60,000 troops on our shores,” I suppose we shall know 
in time. 

With regard to Universal Military Training, I think there is a 
very exaggerated idea abroad as to its effect on the trade of the 
country. The idea is that all the able-bodied men would be taken 
away simultaneously, and that business would be at a standstill. 
Now a careful calculation made by an employer on the basis of 
the census returns shows that the number of males engaged in 
different pursuits in the country, taking the men who reach 
eighteen years of age in any one year, is only 2°58 per cent. of 
the nation’s available labour, 7.e. less than 3 per cent. would be 
withdrawn at any one time. In eighteen Lancashire firms a 
slightly higher average obtains, but it goes to show that if com- 
pulsion were applied to all it would entail no serious interference 
with the industry of the country. The suggestion of the National 
Service League is to take the boys of eighteen, and to drill them 
from four to six months the first year, and to give them a fortnight 
in camp for each of the two following years. In no circumstances 
could this constitute a dislocation of trade or an undue inter- 
ference with the industry of the country. Nowadays wars break 
out with alarming suddenness, and hostilities often begin even 
before war is declared, and then woe to the unprepared. The 
fact is, we are never prepared for war, and it is certain that if we 
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are attacked it will be when we are embarrassed by some entangle- 
ments in other parts of the world. 

I may be told that in the twentieth century action such as 
this is inconceivable, that our present state of civilisation precludes 
advantage being taken of the temporary incapacity or disable- 
ment of another Power, that Governments and peoples are no 
longer actuated by motives of self-interest and aggrandisement, 
and that justice, common sense and unselfishness are now the 
prime factors which govern the actions of the Powers the one 
towards the other. Such theories were more or less accepted at 
the commencement of the war between Turkey and the Allies. 
The spectacle of the two countries making common cause, 
ostensibly with the object of freeing the Christian population of 
the Balkans from the hated sovereignty of the Turk, was applauded 
by public opinion in Europe. The disinterested sacrifices which 
these States were called upon to make were looked upon, and 
rightly looked upon, as evidence of the spirit of brotherhood 
among the countries taking part in the struggle. History recalls 
the success with which the objects of the Allies were obtained. 
The civilised world looked on with admiration at the victories of 
the Allies against the common foe, and the vindication of the 
liberty of the Christian populations of Turkey. Then came the 
disillusion. Human nature began to reassert itself, the old Adam 
refused to be suppressed, and once more the demon of self-interest 
and primitive selfishness thrust itself to the front before an 
astonished and incredulous world. Under a thin veneer of civilisa- 
tion, and under stress of a much vaunted patriotism, the younger 
nations had failed to consolidate the results of victory which their 
success in the field had made possible. Jealousy, greed, hatred, 
and all the primitive passions of mankind asserted themselves, 
and onlookers were bound to admit with sorrow that the twentieth- 
century ideals when put to the test showed small advance upon 
those of earlier days. The conduct of Roumania alone shows the 
despicable meanness to which States can descend. To kick a man 
when he is down, and to pick his pocket when he has been 
exhausted in a fight with others, surely shows a contempt of the 
accepted rules of fair play, which it is difficult to reconcile with 
the protestations of rulers and their Ministers. Yet we find well- 
meaning, and presumably intelligent people telling us that we 
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Powers, that we run no danger through being unprepared, and that 
the chance of sudden attack is unthinkable. Recent events to which 
I have above alluded seem to me to show that humen nature has 
not changed much during the course of centuries, and that men 
and nations are still actuated to a large extent by considerations 
of self-interest in spite of the higher civilisation of which they boast, 
and in spite of the protestations of disinterestedness and unselfish- 
ness of which their leaders make so blatant a display. 

War is a terrible thing, but it is ten times more terrible to the 
defeated than to the victors. If we are weak, we invite attack, 
and the very extent of our Empire makes us vulnerable in many 
parts of the world outside these islands. If, on the other hand, 
we are so strong that others hesitate to attack us, peace will be 
secured or, at any rate, will be less likely to be broken. The 
cause of peace is never secured by weakness, and the most 
criminal weakness is unpreparedness. A few years ago Lord 
Wolseley said: “‘ We are never ready for war and yet we never 
have a Cabinet that dare tell the people the truth.” Why won’t 
the politicians tell the people the truth? Is it because they 
believe the country to be so apathetic that it prefers living in a 
fool’s paradise rather than face uncomfortable facts entailing 
sacrifices other countries are willing to make, or is it merely the 
fear of losing votes and being turned out of office? I make no 
distinction between Parties. Both are equally to blame, and 
I don’t believe either will move a finger in the direction of 
Universal Service till compelled by public opinion. It is a 
problem that will have to be faced sooner or later. The opinion 
of almost every soldier of standing in the country, outside the 
official circle, is convinced of its necessity. All the evidence and 
all the teachings of history are in its favour, and it is for the 
people themselves to decide. Before coming to that decision let 
me call attention to some words used by Mr. Blatchford in 
his pamphlet entitled “Germany and England.” He says: 
‘* Tmagine the effects of a disaster to the Navy, imagine the effects 
of a German annexation of the ports of France and Holland. 
Credit would be shaken to its foundations, banks would break, 
food would rise to famine prices, commerce and industry would 
be paralysed, and then, as our power waned, we should be starved 
and crushed into an abject surrender.” 

ERROLL. 
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Tue letter reproduced below is delivered by the post in British 
homes throughout the world at a rate that may be vaguely 
estimated at twenty a week. 

Valencia, 13.10.13. 

My Dear Sir anp RELatIVE,—Without having the honour of knowing you only 
by news of what my deceased wife, Mary, of your family has said me, 1 beg to apply 
myself you for the first and perhaps last time being grievously sick to relate you my 
sorry state and at the same time entreat you the protection of my single daughter 
16 years old who is now in a boarding College. 

As I am seriously surveyed by my enemies I entreat you please not to expose 
anybody the most insignificant particular of this letter, 

Statt Colonel of Military Administration in this place and being affiliated to revolu- 
tioneste Rept” ‘ican party, the local committee agreed with the central one assembled, 
every principal of the party appointing me in secret General Assembly the Chief of the 
revolutionary movement, Compromised with my party and seeing that the behaviour 
of Government was each time worse, we agreed definitively the revolt in favour of the 
Republic realising all my wealth as well as that of my Wife, 

After Committee’s direction 1 went out from Spain going to Berlin in order to 
purchase anything of weapons and other munitions and to wait until in Spain they 
would cry out liberty, but hardily arrived to the German Capital I was acquainted 
we were betrayed, An officer engaged in the revolutionist movement had denounced 
our plans to the Government ; our plan was disappointed being obliged to shelter 
myself in London to be not arrested, then I was teased by Spanish Government in 
Germany. When it seemed all still I had the painful news of my Wife death and as 
my Daughter because alone and helpless I resolved to come for her, but before I realised 
my capital and considering that it was an imprudence to come to Spain with a so 
important amount, especially when the Government has forfcited some lands of my 
propriety which I could not sell on going out from Spain, I resolved to place the sum 
of £39,000 in a Banking house of London doing therefore a special and private contract 
with the Bank as a sum payable at bearer at it presentation with the help of tally I 
keep carefully in my trunk in a place known by me, 

I arrived here safe and sound and on preparing myself to return to England with 
my daughter I was discovered, arrested and processed by Military Autorithies con- 
demning me for dessertation and rebellion delinquency to 12 years in this militar jails 
where I am without every intercourse, 
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When I was sentenced my baggage has been laid hold form warranting of payment 
of the costs of my process and as I am already definitively sentenced it ought to pay 
the costs amount and suit outlays to the Tribunal in order to this one deliver the 
seized equipage, if not the Tribunal will take possession of then and of all that there 
is in. 

Explaining the painful future of my dear daughter to the jail chaplain, he became 
affected for my state and understanding my life would bequenching instantly on 
account of the deep chronic suffering which is weaving me away by degrees he has 
offered me all his help and to do whatever he be able till to obtain the baggage repleving 
and to bring then with my daughter to your home after my directions. 

What I expect of you is to know if you will be ready to secure the sum indicated 
and to take care of my daughter by a reward of the fourth part of said being your 
duty to advance the necessary amount for to obtain the equipage. 

Awaiting your answer for I can write you further particulars I am dear Sir your 
very faithfully and relative. JuAN BLANco. 


Please send your answer to this name and address without mentioning on the 
cover my name in this form. 


Address; Spain, Via Irun, Sr. Don Rosendo Lopez, 
Plaza Mayor, Posada de Pepeta, Valencia, 


The writer saves himself the trouble of reproducing the many 
copies required for his purpose by the use of lithography. The 
name of the addressee, where it occurs in the letter (it is suppressed 
in the above), is inserted in ink. The difference is easily detected 
by one whose attention is drawn to it. The letter is contained in 
a thin, coloured envelope, and addressed with great exactitude. 
It bears a Spanish stamp and the postmark of Madrid, or of some 
provincial town. The subject of the letter is cunningly devised 
to appeal to the varied sentiments of its many recipients. Greed 
for money and sympathy for the dying are widespread human 
characteristics. Others may have family feeling for what they 
believe to be their kindred in distress. Some are led by political 
views to sympathise with the victim of a tyrannical Government. 
Others are touched in their romantic sentiments. A staunch 
Protestant may see an opportunity to save a fellow creature from 
the grip of Rome. Another, less meritorious, may covet the 
guardianship of a maiden whom he rashly assumes to be endowed 
with the flashing eyes and warm blood associated with the South. 

But though, in so far, the net is cast wide, the appeal is made 
among a limited class. Those who receive these letters are 
invariably men of modest means, and relatively humble station— 
small traders, shopkeepers, and farmers, or retired domestic 
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servants—men of the class who may have from one to five hundred 
pounds available. Why the wealthier classes should be exempt 
from attention is not obvious; they are not generally superior 
to the attractions of £39,000. We may take it, however, that 
experience has shown them unresponsive. Perhaps their wider 
habit of the world makes them suspicious. Moreover, the sugges- 
tion of a lost kinswoman is not likely to work with them; they 
keep better track of their relations than those less affluent are able 
to do. 

Several courses are open to any one who receives such a letter. 
He may put it in the waste-paper basket, or he may send it to 
Scotland Yard, or to some British authority in Spain, for en- 
quiries. Or he may answer it in the manner indicated above. 
For the purpose of this narrative we will assume the latter course 
is adopted. This is the result : 

Dear Srr,—I have the honour of knowing you by references of Mr. Blanco, and 
had promised to acquaint you if anything befell him. I have now the sad duty of 
communicating to you his death. Yesterday afternoon, at six, your relation died, 
leaving his daughter, as you may suppose, extremely grieved. Mr. Blanco made his 
last Will before a Notary, naming his daughter sole heiress and leaving to you the 
fourth part of his fortune and the title of guardian to his daughter. I have been 
named executor. 

I will wait some days in respect to his death and then I will ask for the Certificate 
of Death, which I will send you as per instructions received. Mr. Blanco before he 
died made me promise to accompany his daughter to your house and take the luggage 
with me. 

Enclosed I send you Mr. Blanco’s last letter written some hours before he died. 

If you desire me to send you a copy of the testament you will have to forward me 
sufficient money to cover the expenses of getting same from the Notary, which will 
amount, I expect, to approximately £92. This includes death duties. I am unable 
to disburse this amount owing to my lack of means. 

When I have the copy of the testament I shall be able to accept Probate as guardian 
of Dofia Anita, and then get a copy of Certificate of Death, and I shall then present 
myself in the Probate Court as representative of the unfortunate Blanco’s daughter, 
so that in due time I shall be able to obtain possession of the baggage after paying the 
cost of the trial according to law. 

With all love from Anita, 
I remain, yours truly, PepRo Moreno. 

Please forward money to my address in a registered letter in bank notes. I send 
you, too, copy of a cutting from a newspaper about Mr. Blanco’s death. 


This and subsequent letters are not lithographed. Varying 
circumstances may require alterations in the diction. It is 
written on the official note-paper of a priest. It bears the 
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emblem of the Cross, with the writer’s name and address in 
print, and his title of Presbitero. Mr. Blanco’s last letter, which 
it encloses, is written in a trembling hand on a half-sheet of 
dirty paper. It says: 

MY DEAR RELATIVE,—I feel that my life is going fast and I address you my last 
entreaty. I have made my testament. I leave my daughter my only heiress, J 
appoint you her guardian of that being so dear to me and make you the donation of 
the fourth part of my fortune. 

To the honourable chaplain, my protector, I bequeath a diamond ring. I appoint 
him my executor so that he may deal with a Court of Law. That my daughter should 
find an affectionate family at yours and a father in you is the prayer of 

Your unfortunate relation, BLanco. 


The newspaper cutting is, to all appearance, from a Spanish 
paper. An English translation in the chaplain’s hand is annexed. 
It reminds readers briefly of the circumstances of Blanco’s offence 
and condemnation, and announces his death in the hospital of the 
military prison. On the back of the cutting is printed matter 
irrelevant to the case. The deception is perfect. If, however, 
the mention of those £92 has given the prospective victim pause, 
another letter, received a day or two later, will reassure him. It 
is written in a neat hand on black-edged paper, and says : 

My prar GuarpIAN,—With deep sentiment I inform you my dear father has been 
died. I have suffered so much. I have no more person in the world than you and 
the good chaplain, Mr. Moreno. I keep in my breast a letter that my father, moments 
before he died, delivered to me, which I deliver you in person. 

I send you the affection of your desolated niece, AntTA BLANco. 


I send you my picture in case you wish know how I am. 


The photograph before us is that of a pretty, black-haired 
girl—a little too swarthy perhaps. She wears the dress and veil 
of a first communicant. She faces one, kneeling on a praying- 
stool, with a prayer-book in her hand. She appeals equally to 
the divergent sentiments of Saint or satyr. None the less, the 
good Chaplain’s next letter indicates that his correspondent has 
raised some question, and is a little inclined to make difficulties. 
The £92 are still in England. Don Pedro, therefore, writes a 
little testily : 

Dear Sir,—I have received yours and beg to enclose certificate of death as requested. 
With reference to the information you ask of me, I had understood that Mr, Blanco 


had given you full particulars of everything and all I can say is that I confirm every- 
thing he wrote you. As regards the amount required (£92) this will cover costs of 
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everything. You can rest quite assured that everything is all right, otherwise I should 
not be at the head of affairs. Please remit the amount not by cheque, as you propose, 
but by bank-notes in registered letter. Awaiting your prompt reply, 


Yours sincerely, Moreno. 


The writer has, it may be noticed, a command of good com- 
mercial English. We may almost suspect the presence of an 
Englishman among the operators. No doubt Mr. Blanco and his 
daughter could write much more correctly if they chose. 

The death certificate enclosed is a folio sheet, printed in blank, 
with the Royal Arms of Spain, and duly sealed, such as is used in 
Spanish military prisons. A translation is appended. It records 
the death, at Madrid, of Francisco Blanco, aged fifty-four, while 
undergoing a sentence of twelve years’ imprisonment. The cause 
of death is given as chronic hepatitis. It looks impressive, and, 
indeed, it would pass in an English Court of Law but for one 
omission—the signature of the issuing secretary is not legalised by 
a British Consul. 

We can hardly be surprised if this trivial formality is over- 
looked; delays seem dangerous, and much is involved. The 
dupe is satisfied, or, if he still doubts, he decides to take the risk 
and send the money. If the bank balance be insufficient, hard- 
earned savings, in the form of securities, are sold, or stock-in- 
trade is pledged. Somehow, £92 are got together. Ina few days 
eighteen Bank of England five-pound notes and two Postal Orders 
of a pound are safe with Pedro Moreno. 

With this one would think he might be content, but the rules 
of the game prescribe one more move. This is the form it takes. 
The pseudo-Chaplain acknowledges receipt of the money, and 
encloses a copy of the Will. This is a notarial document on 
stamped paper, as required by law, to all appearance in due form, 
and transcribed in a clerkly hand. The testator leaves every- 
thing to his daughter save one quarter of his estate, which he 
bequeaths to Mr. —— on the condition that he undertakes the 
guardianship of the said daughter. He begs that his precious 
baggage (a trunk and two portmanteaux) may be released by the 
judicial authorities, on payment of what is due, and given to his 
daughter. The good Chaplain is named executor. The legacy 
to him of the diamond ring is not forgotten. The reassuring 
aspect of the will is a corrective to what follows. For all is not 
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well. Don Pedro is very sorry, but there is one little thing more, 
Miss Anita was, as we know, up to the time of her father’s death, 
at a boarding college. An account is owing there; the head 
mistress is inclined to be disagreeble, and will not let Anita remove 
her luggage (indispensable for the journey to England) until it is 
paid. The sum required is about £35. In support of this state- 
ment is enclosed the account of a school for young ladies, It 
bears a printed heading and ornamental design of pens and 
brushes, globes and harps, emblematic of the kinds of knowledge 
imparted at that academy. The items, which include “ extras” 
for music and English, amount to 945 pesetas. Convincing as it 
all is, this, with some men, is the breaking-point. They cut up 
rough. They tell Don Pedro roundly that they will advance 
him no more, and request him to give effect to the will without 
further ado. To others an extra £35, where £39,000 are concerned, 
appears as the proverbial ha’p’orth of tar. Who shall say that, in 
the circumstances, they have not good ground for their view. 
Seven more £5 notes are despatched. They are duly acknowledged 
with a request for more on some fresh pretext. Demands for 
diminishing amounts continue as long as money is forthcoming. 
Only when he is sure that the lemon is squeezed dry does the 
rascal own up. Then he does so like a gentleman. This is what 
he writes : 

Dear Sir (no “relative” this time),—An obligation of conscience obliges me to 
inform you that all occur between us has been pure fable. There is no girl, no bag, no . 
nothing real, except the money you send me for which I thank you in the heart. It is 
useless you try know whoI am. The police laugh at you, the newspapers put you in 
ridiculize. It is never too late to learn; the best be you take this lesson with 
philosophy. 

Your former chaplain, relative, niece, or whatever you have for convenient. 

Nemo. 

In this letter lithography reappears. That must be the un- 
kindest cut of all, to those who note it. 

Such is the classical course of events. There are, it need 
hardly be said, variations. Sometimes the victim, seized with 
doubt or anxious to expedite matters, follows hot-foot on his 
first remittance. Such a case is within our knowledge. 

Two alien Jews, father and son, small traders in the East of 
London, arrived in a Spanish port. At the office of the British 
Consul the truth was soon made known to them. Loud laments 
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and bitter recrimination followed. “ Oh Ikey, Ikey!” said the 
elder, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you it vas a schwindle and you wouldn’t 
have it?” They left, vehemently reproaching one another. 
But pride supervened. They returned next day to inform the 
Consul that they had much enjoyed seeing the town, and were 
very glad to have visited Spain. This is probably the only case 
in which a Spaniard has got the better of a Jew in a contest of 
wits. There is a case recorded of a man who refused, with wise 
caution, to pay until he had seen and secured the orphan 
girl, His correspondent was quite ready to meet him in this. 
Anita, in this case, was at school at Valladolid. It was 
accordingly arranged that a representative of the Chaplain 
(himself detained in Madrid) should be at a certain place in 
the town at a certain hour, accompanied by the girl. The 
Englishman was to meet them there, hand over the required 
sum, and take his niece. The man induced a servant girl at an 
inn in the town to accompany him, on some pretext, to the 
corner of the street, where they found the Englishman waiting. 
“Here is the sefiorita,” said the man, in English, and, having 
received his bank-notes, disappeared down a side street. The 
girl, seeing that her companion had left her, and understanding 
nothing, turned to go back to the inn. The Englishman followed, 
endeavouring vainly to enter into conversation. Arrived at the 
inn the girl returned to her work, while our friend tried to make 
clear to the landlord that the young person engaged in slicing garlic 
in the kitchen was his niece and a great heiress, and that he wanted 
her to come away with him. Fortunately for him the landlord 
understood nothing of it. The victim gradually grasped what had 
happened; he wisely stopped talking, and returned to England. 

The search for the elusive niece and fortune has brought men 
to Spain from all parts of the world—from India, from Canada, and 
from South Africa. One may see in Spanish railway stations 
printed notices in three languages warning foreigners of the 
fruitlessness of such a quest. But this is like shutting the stable 
door too late. Many cautions have appeared in the English Press, 
but they pass unnoticed, and are, at the best, ephemeral. The 
only hopeful sign for England is in the growing extension of opera- 
tions to the Colonies. It suggests that, in this connection, too, 
the Mother Country is played out. 
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The swindle is of sufficient antiquity. References to it can 
be traced beyond the middle of last century. Whoever devised 
it was a genius. He had a true appreciation of English character, 
and of the atmosphere of romance that envelops Spain in the 
eyes of foreigners as a land of mystery, of maidens in distress, and 
political injustice. Nothing else can explain the great vogue en- 
joyed by the poor prisoner. Of the interior economy of the 
business we know little. More than one gang are at work, but 
we do not know whether they co-operate or are rivals. They 
must have offices with well-ordered correspondence and registers, 
They have travelling agents in England who supply lists with 
necessary particulars of prospective victims. There is ground 
for thinking that the addresses given are, for the most part, 
fictitious. Letters that arrive for them from England are inter- 
cepted and delivered by a friend in the local post office. Thus 
any attempt to track the swindlers to their homes will be fruitless, 
because the address given does not exist. Of the possible com- 
plicity of members of the Spanish police it is more difficult to 
speak. It may be doubted whether a newly joined and zealous 
detective officer who set to work to eradicate the evil would receive 
any encouragement from his superiors. In any case, the matter is 
officially viewed with complete indifference and some amusement. 
As was said in the final letter : “‘ The police laugh at you.” They 
regard all sufferers as particeps criminis, who deserve no more 
than they get. The official mind makes no allowance for any 
motive but greed, and considers that a man who is victimised in 
an attempt to obtain a fortune to which he is not entitled merits 
no sympathy. Besides, Englishmen are rich and Spaniards poor, 
so why stop an industry that brings in a few hundreds a year. 
We have heard that there have been in the past, under British 
official pressure, some perfunctory prosecutions, but no convic- 
tion has ever been obtained. 

This time-honoured swindle, therefore, rests on a sound basis. 
On the one side Spanish indolence, and on the other British 
gullibility. It does not appear that these characteristics are 
tending to disappear under natural selection, or any artificial 
process, so there is reason to think that the business will continue 
to flourish for many years to come. 

F. W. 
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Ir self-congratulations be a sign of bliss then may Universal 
Suffrage be considered, in Italy, as the herald of a fast-approaching 
millennium. To such a conclusion one might have come on the 
morning of October 27, 1913. The first results of the General 
Elections were known. The Constitutionalists, or Conservative- 
Liberal party, would again have a large majority ; and official 
papers raised pans to Giovanni Giolitti, though none of them 
compared him to Camillo Cavour, as certain foreign correspondents 
have lately been in the habit of doing. The parallel between 
the present Prime Minister and the great Turinese is an exotic 
product. It would in fact, if coming from an Italian pen, perhaps 
be misinterpreted by Signor Giolitti himself, who, among his 
other notable qualities, is a man of the most searching perceptive 
powers. It is not to painters only that the motto of the National 
Gallery should apply: “‘ The works of those who have stood the 
test of ages have a claim on the respect and veneration of posterity 
to which no modern can pretend.” 

But to revert to the elections. The Liberal party was 
apparently overjoyed; the Catholics posed as arbiters of the 
situation ; the Socialists were jubilant and had a right to be so ; 
the Radicals were satisfied. Only the Republicans grizzled 
in a corner, unheeded and unconsoled; for their influence in 
Italy is negligible like that of the marooned pirate in Treasure 
Island: “ Dead or alive nobody minded Ben Gunn.” It was 
indeed a full-toned concert of contentment ; but soon the volume 
of sound weakened and died away, and then the grinders ceased 
and the mourners began to go about the streets. It had been 
freely prophesied that all would be the same as before; but all 
was not the same. A third part of the old members was on the 
casualty list, while, among the neophytes, there were many 
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declared enemies to the Government, and especially to the person 
of the Prime Minister. But what most impressed the observer 
was a feeling that a permanent change had taken place, a change 
not only of persons but of systems; and this transformation was 
the more disquieting in that it was, manifestly, only in its initial 
stage. The power of the priest to stem the tide had come short 
of expectations; the priest and his policy were suspected ; 
illiteracy had had its trial, and had proclaimed itself Socialist. 
What effects would be felt in years to come upon the general 
prosperity of Italy, upon her commerce, her agriculture, her 
international relations? And, since regress was impossible, 
what steps could be taken to regulate those effects and to render 
them beneficial? Such are the problems which serious Italians 
are now attempting to resolve. 

To gauge the political situation of to-day it is necessary to 
recall the main outlines of past legislation since the retirement 
from the Premiership of Signor Luigi Luzzatti in the spring of 
1911. It is also essential to have clearly in mind the peculiar 
circumstances which have accompanied the administration of 
government under the frequent leadership of Signor Giovanni 
Giolitti during the last thirteen years, in which he has nominated 
nearly all the Senators, Prefects, and Privy Councillors. 

This remarkable man, whose commanding personality and 
boundless activity have permeated every cranny of Italian political 
life, possesses in an extraordinary degree the power of combining 
heterogeneous elements. Bounteous to his friends, pitiless to 
his enemies, imbued with the profoundest knowledge of human 
passions and frailties, he has been able to give the country a firm 
government on several occasions and for a considerable period of 
time. This advantage, however, has been bought at the price of 
a series of concessions to the extreme faction, and only history 
can resolve if these concessions were not premature. Fifty 
years hence it may be laid down by the chronicler that the sacrifice 
represented a permanent loss to the nation, and that the gain 
was merely a temporary and a personal one; on the other hand, 
it may be proved that Giovanni Giolitti stood between Italy and 
a revolution. 

But whatever the verdict of posterity may be, the “‘ one man” 
methods upon which the Government is conducted cannot fail 
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to have, politically speaking, a depressing effect. The 
system may be necessary, but, if so, that necessity is to be 
deplored. Public life cannot be healthy where parties are 
lacking in vitality, and here in Italy they have no clear delinea- 
tion and are groping in the dark to find the road. Party govern- 
ment, in the true sense of the word, does not exist, because 
party government cannot be said to exist without a programme 
founded on great lines of thought, and without a constituted 
and, if possible, strong opposition directed on solid principles. 
But the life-work of Signor Giolitti has been to avoid or to disin- 
tegrate opposition. He has ruled by general consent, with the 
acquiescence of the minorities, to whom he has tended to give an 
exaggerated importance. As for the ministerial majority, day and 
night have been wedded to create it; and the progeny is twilight. 
Mediocrity reigns supreme in an amorphous mass. Measures of the 
gravest import have been passed, automatically, through Chamber 
and Senate. Discussion is abbreviated or postponed. The 
very conduct of the war, and its financial side, arguments rightly 
suspended during the campaign, have never been dealt with to 
this day. An autocrat, if illuminated and patriotic as we believe 
Signor Giolitti to be, may lead his country to the zenith of her 
destinies, but, to be an autocrat, the individual must overshadow 
his companions, and these are like to die of atrophy for lack of 
sunlight. The despot, too, is mortal, like his fellows, and chaos 
follows close upon the heels of his death-angel. 

Let us now return to the spring of 1911, when Signor Giolitti 
reassumed the reins of office with a Cabinet whose principal 
members had already served under his predecessor. The moment 
seemed fraught with electricity, and the Prime Minister, to 
avert a thunderbolt, pursued his usual tactics and sought to 
destroy the germs of opposition by breaking up the parties. He 
had offered once before a place in the Cabinet to Signor Turati, chief 
of the “‘ official Socialists,” but the times were not mature; he 
now turned his attention to Signor Bissolati, leader of the 
“reformers.” The result was his pledge to instal in the fore- 
front of the Government programme a measure for the State 
Monopoly of Life Insurances, and another for “ Enlarged” 
Suffrage. The former was warmly approved by the entire 
Socialist party. It was the first step towards the nationalisation 
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of other industrial concerns. It was a loss to the cause of private 
property. It legalised confiscation. Touching as it did on the 
quick the interests of powerful companies in England, France, 
and Austria, it was undoubtedly one of the chief factors in creating 
the animosity towards Italy evinced by foreign Presses during 
the war with Turkey. That war was however its salvation, 
The patriotic, but perhaps mistaken, policy of its opponents, 
unwilling to create any difficulty for the Ministry, allowed it 
to pass. 

“Enlarged” Suffrage, with which we have most to deal, came 
into the world with a euphuistic name. Its godfather insisted on 
it at the baptismal font to please the Liberal congregation. It 
is true that certificated ‘ idiots,’ ‘‘ madmen,” and “ criminals”. 
are not included. Women also are debarred, and this fact drew 
a protest from the sufiragettes, who disclaimed connection 
with any of the above categories and, as irony’s crown of irony, 
petitioned to be classed as “normal beings.” The suffrage 
introduced into Italy by Signor Giolitti may be therefore known 
once and for all as “‘ Universal Franchise.” 

The danger lies in the fact that the five million new voters, 
mostly illiterates, can easily swamp the three million who pre- 
viously represented the electorate. Signor Sacchi, the Radical 
Minister for Public Works, said lately that the passing of the 
power to the people constituted a “ progress.’ If the term be 
not a misnomer then is “ progress” the legal consignment of the 
sovereignty of Italy into the hands of an overwhelming horde of 
the lowest intellects. Illiteracy, that sorry heritage against 
which modern Italy has for the last half-century been making such 
a gallant fight, is no longer a barrier to the exercising of the highest 
function of a citizen. He has to wait a little longer... till 
he is thirty, and that is all; a proviso, this, which, though 
naturally a wise one, was interpreted by the wits as a premium 
on old oifenders. Llliteracy was once considered a national 
calamity like cholera or malaria. Now he who reviles it 
reviles the sacred people, to whom the incense of flattery has 
of late been burned so freely that the voter who can read and 
write feels somehow ashamed of his short-comings and half 
inclined to produce medical evidence that his malady is not 
contagious. 
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The most remarkable feature in the transaction was, besides, 
that the measure had never been seriously asked for, and much 
less agitated for, by the majority of the Socialist party, whose 
calculations engendered in them a sacred terror of an organisation 
generally supposed to be as perfect as their own, the organisation 
of their arch-enemy the priest. Signor Bissolati, however, did 
not share the nervousness of so many of his colleagues. He has 
been in fact one of the few who clearly comprehended the situation. 
The Prime Minister, on the other hand, seems to have reckoned 
this counter-influence too high, as indeed most people did reckon 
it. It was an unknown quantity, for it had never before been 
used openly in political elections, from which religious Catholics 
were deterred by the Papal decree of Non Ezxpedit, originally 
launched as a protest against the Italians. 

The withdrawal of this veto for the first time last year was 
presumably owing to an understanding arrived at between the 
Government and the Vatican, the former probably undertaking 
not to sanction certain measures that are odious to the Catholics, 
such as those for lay schools and for divorce. If such a compact 
were made it seems wholly unfair to blame Signor Giolitti. The 
clerical party can never again be a serious menace to the State, 
and those who assert the contrary are either as a rule persons 
still oppressed by atavic prejudice or else Extremists who seek 
to divert attention from their own identical ends. The Prime 
Minister, besides, is quite consistent. Though a man of Radical 
views he has never been violent against the Church. His per- 
ception is far too keen to permit of his becoming a party to the 
strengthening of that scourge of Italy, “ clericalism,’’s bygthe 
encouragement of that loutish bestiality called “ anti-clericalism.” 
Signor Giolitti is aware that, in the matter of religious teaching, 
his own followers are divided, as they are indeed, though in a 
lesser degree, on the subject of divorce; and, though himself 
in favour of this latter, rightly considers it as a luxury and not 
a necessity, like the defence or finances of the country. He may 
also have thought that the strengthening of his government 
by the Catholic vote would save him further concessions to the 
Socialists, and that few were the concessions which remained to 
be made except proportional representation and, after that, the 
Iron Crown of Monza. Finally, he was probably of the opinion, 
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still shared by other thinkers, that the suspension of the Non 
Expedit was the first real step towards conciliation; and any 
statesman who could effect this, with honour, might write his 
name by the side of Cavour’s in the book of Italian Unity. But, 
whatever the reasons may have been which led to the understand- 
ing between Church and State, the power of the former was 
overrated. 

Other allies whose influence proved also on the wane were the 
Government officers in the Provinces. Whether Signor Giolitti is 
right to adopt this arm must be left an open question. At any 
rate he is not the first Prime Minister to use it and, as long as the 
political machine continues to supply such effective weapons, 
he will not be the last. In England the system is wholly incon- 
ceivable, merely because the apparatus does not exist for putting 
it into action. Here in Italy the Chamber is hardly dissolved 
before the Prefects and Sub-Prefects begin their task, covertly 
or openly, of coercing weakness or playing on ambition to recruit 
workers for the cause of the late Ministry. The principle is an 
evil one, for it is an evil when the State circumscribes the self- 
same power of free choice that the State has bestowed on the 
citizens; but the abuse is not a government monopoly like 
tobacco or life insurances. The rulers should set the good example, 
it may be urged, but, should they do so, they would be playing a 
game which was magnificent but which was not war. Neither the 
priest nor the demagogue would think of sheathing their blades. 

It must not be inferred from this description that parliamentary 
rectitude is on a lower standard in Italy than it is in England. 
It is in general undoubtedly and unquestionably purer. The 
article which appeared in the Corriere della Sera on November 17, 
1913, signed by the late Prime Minister Signor Luigi Luzzatti, 
was in no way didactic or aimed against English methods. It was 
as its title denoted (I gradi diversi delle corruziont parlamentari), 
an impartial and philosophic comparative essay on the different 
degrees of parliamentary corruption in the various countries of 
Europe. Coming as it does from a man of the spotless integrity, 
vast influence and profound experience of Signor Luzzatti, it 
may not be inopportune to reproduce a few of the opening sen- 
tences which happen to touch on England and the “ new moral 
code ” compiled and followed by her Ministers. 
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Any Ministry [he says] in this country which took money in exchange 
for the bestowal of honours (I do not say money for themselves but for the Party 
Chest) would fall immediately. This anomaly in England has been rendered 
more noticeable through the scandal connected with the Marconi shares, ascandal 
whose echo has not yet died away. It has been further brought into evidence 
by the establishment of the Clean Government League, and has been aggravated 
by the nomination of Rufus Isaacs, the Minister who is most involved in the 
Marconi business, to the post of representative of England’s justice. Such a 
nomination (and it is well that others should mark my words) would not have 
been possible in Italy, and that sole/y on account of the discussions that would 
have been raised on the incompatible nature of business when: transacted 
between Ministers and Companies in which the Government is directly or 
indirectly interested. . . . The political feeling of the Anglo-Saxon, when com- 
pared with our own, is more tolerant of several evils which it deems inseparable 
from public life. It reserves the excessive severity of its judgment asan article 
of foreign export. 


Such are the words of the man whose personal intimacy with the 
past generation of English Ministers has led him to proclaim, till 
a few short months ago, that Britain’s statesmen were like Cesar’s 
wife, and that Britain expected them to be above suspicion. 

But, though Italian parliamentary morality is decidedly on a 
high grade (offences being few, of insignificant entity, and severely 
punished), it must yet be admitted that there is much to be dono 
in the cleansing of the electoral system. The pressure brought to 
bear on the voter, officially and unofficially, is the chief blot on 
the board; with regard to popular electioneering habits and 
customs, they may be compared to those of ‘“‘ Merry England ” 
some sixty years ago; and this applies especially to the Southern 
Provinces, which cannot in fairness be said to be yet ready for 
the responsibilities entailed on the individual by Universal 
Franchise. 

The measure was hustled through the Chamber as though its 
friends were afraid of its being seen. But there was little danger. 
The public had its attention fixed on the Libyan goal. The 
legislators were themselves carried away. The noblest minds 
among them made jettison of their own opinions rather than 
hamper the Government at such a moment; the weak or time- 
serving voted as they were told. The King was reported to be 
in favour of the step; the Prime Minister, it was whispered, had 
in his pocket the decree to dissolve Parliament should the deputies 


prove refractory. Finally there was a general opinion that 
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nothing would be changed, and that Giovanni Giolitti was no 
Frankenstein to construct a monster over which he had no 
control. And so a Parliamentary majority swelled almost into 
unanimity upon so vital a question as that of practically trebling 
the electorate. The nation seemed to glide into Universal 
Franchise, or, more exactly, to tumble into it in their sleep and 
without being roused by the shock. The matter was never 
thoroughly discussed either before or after the event. 

The elections were ushered in by an unusual eruption of mural 
literature, intended, it was suggested, for the education of the new 
voter. Bill-posting, however, was the principal sign of activity. 
There were no vibrations among the people. The battle was made 
up of detached episodes in which personal or local feeling took the 
place of party principle. It was a contest of individuals and not 
of definite programmes. These latter would have been hard to 
find among the Constitutionalists with the exception, perhaps, 
of that of Signor Salandra. The Prime Minister’s manifesto, 
in the form of a report to the King, might be described as a rich 
shop-window stocked with good desires. All could equally go in 
and buy; the Conservative or Socialist might equally strive to 
bring the same to good effect. 

This latter party, or at any rate the official portion of it, 
seemed to be alone in knowing their own minds. International 
questions were disregarded and collective internal interests 
were subordinated to those of a fraction of the community. 
Class hatred was preached as synonymous with civil progress ; 
Anti-clericalism was carefully tended ; proportional representa- 
tion and free trade were to be aimed at. In short the egoism of 
the ignorant was stimulated by deceptive promises of an immediate 
personal gain. But the keynote of the programme was a protest 
against the occupation of the Tripoletaine. It displayed a remark- 
able sameness of thought and diction in the various orators. 
A gramophone might have pronounced it. Why should the peasant 
demur in bestowing his vote when the election of the Socialist 
candidate carried with it not only the acquisition of others’ land, 
but also the cessation of wars and the abolition of conscription ? 
He voted and joined in the chorus: “‘ Abbasso la guerra !”’ 

The result was a gain of forty seats to the Socialists, a smaller 
increase to the Catholics, and a slight profit to the Radicals. 
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The reason of these victories is obvious. Both the Catholics and 
Socialists are parties whose members lack the obstacles opposed 
by the individual conscience ; and, as such, they lend themselves 
to organisation. The latter can mobilise more rapidly in the 
large cities, where, as a matter of fact, their chief victories were 
won. It is misleading to state that these were equivalent to 
a protest of the people against the war. They were equivalent 
to nothing of the sort. The masses voted, not for ideas, but for 
individual professors of the logic of self-interest. 

The new Parliament has but few constructive, and many 
destructive, elements in it. The Government still possesses, 
theoretically, a numerous following, but the personal influence 
of the Prime Minister is shaken, especially in Sicily and in the 
South, and the majority is one which may easily become unwork- 
able. The real danger, however, lies in the next elections. The 
Socialists have not yet sounded the depths of the new electorate, 
and will certainly be able to add many thousands of voters to 
their lists. They are now aware of the comparative weakness 
of the Catholics, and will straightway begin to agitate for pro- 
portional representation. If this be conceded by, or wrung 
from, the present, or a future, Prime Minister, an idea of the 
Socialist gain may be formed from the statement of their official 
secretary that they have now only one-tenth of the members 
while possessing one-fourth of the voting units. Should they 
succeed in forming a coalition of Adullamites held together by 
the influence of that sinister plotter in the dark the Italian 
Freemason, the consequences would be grave, even if the Monarchy 
remained intact. The worth of the country would be lessened 
as a military factor, and this would react on international politics. 
Anti-clericalism would be elevated to a dogma. The finances 
would probably be impaired, if we may judge from the experi- 
ments made in some of the municipal administrations. Finally, 
the abolition of protection would strike a deadly blow at Italian 
industry. Last comer in the world’s market, it has been built 
up under the handicap of the absence of coal and the scarcity of 
iron, by the enterprise of the people and the sagacity of the rulers, 
beneath the egis of Protection. Without this it could not have 
been born; without this it is still too young to live. The name 
Free Trade is a synonym for a free-gift ...to Germany; to 
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Italy it spells disaster. The evils which would follow the advent 
to power of the Socialists outbalance any advantage to be obtained 
by the mass of the people through the legislation against absentee 
landlords and great properties, which would figure as the basis 
of their agricultural programme. In short the Socialists in 
opposition are an incentive to progress; on the Government 
benches that progress would take the form of a mad leap over the 
cliff. 

Two courses are open to the “ party of order” if they wish 
to retain power in the country’s interests without continually 
making concessions which render them Socialists in disguise. 
They must either ally themselves with the Catholics, or they must 
reorganise and maintain their reorganisation. The former alter- 
native would, to-day, be vastly unpopular with the rank and file 
of the party ; far more so in fact than would have been the case 
only two months ago. It has been said that the Non Expedit was 
suspended by the Vatican in the majority of the constituencies. 
That concession was made, officially, “‘ to help in the war against 
the enemies of order and religion”; but in reality the Unione 
Elettorale fra Cattolici d’Italia, under the leadership of Count 
Gentiloni, lent a hand to the Constitutionalists only in cases where 
there was no chance for their own candidate. In the Venetian 
provinces, and in other parts as well, they obliged the Liberals 
to retire in their favour, or stood openly against them. Where 
they co-operated they had, besides, thought fit to obtain from the 
more faint-hearted a written declaration, nominally secret, pledging 
the candidate, among other provisos, to oppose their two bugbears 
already mentioned—divorce and lay schools. The transaction 
would probably have been soon forgotten, with other like feats 
of electioneering jugglery, if it had not been for the incompre- 
hensible interview given by Count Gentiloni to the Giornale 
d'Italia five days after the balloting, an interview conducted by him 
in the first person singular, and in which he prated of his victories 
and of the punishment meted out to some of his quondam friends 
who had been lacking in respect. “‘ Whom he would he slew 
and whom he would he kept alive.” 

This Nebuchadnezzar-like tone provoked a storm of protests, 
which was not assuaged by the publication, a week later, of a 
list of no less than three hundred and sixty-seven candidates 
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who were stated to have signed the “Gentiloni compact.” The 
“ disclosure” was soon in its turn disclosed. It was a purely 
fantastic production, but in the meantime it accomplished its 
double object: it advertised a paper just started to uphold 
the uncongenial cause of the Freemasons, and it threw mud with 
the certainty that some of it would stick. Much has stuck. 
Every man in the Chamber looks askance at his neighbour, while 
the Prime Minister has denounced as not “‘ true Liberals ’” whoever 
may have put his name to the now infamous document. The 
affair, in itself, may be summed up as a typhoon in a tea-cup. 
There was nothing in the agreement that any patriotic Italian 
might not have given his full assent to. As for the fact of signing, 
it was perhaps illegal, and was certainly an undignified curtailment 
of the particular candidates’ parliamentary liberty. The agree- 
ment, too, should not have been secret, but secrecy, with the priests, 
is as the air they breathe. 

The effect of the transaction has been to retard, perhaps for 
years, any loyal and open co-operation between Catholics and 
Liberals. The Catholics are not yet merged in other parties as 
Cavour predicted. They are a body apart; but, on the other 
hand, they have no openly acknowledged programme save the 
cause of order and religion. Their place is, therefore, with the 
Liberals; and their standing against them seems a sign that 
they have a second end in view, which end can only be the under- 
mining of the sovereignty of the State. From that moment they 
become Clericals, and rank with foreigners in obeying their own 
autonomous sovereign, the Pope, whose authority, besides, is 
not friendly to Italy. Under these circumstances they should 
not enjoy the privilege of a vote for the Italian Chamber. In 
reality the Catholic party, as a political organ, is an anachronism, 
like its bitter enemies the Freemasons, who have copied its methods 
of mystery and surrender of the individual to the cause. There are 
signs that they are beginning to perceive this fact. 

The suspension of the Non Expedit may be construed as the 
first indication, while the words of the Archbishop of Udine at 
the Congress of Milan last month seem to give hopes that the 
dusty theory of “ temporal power” may at last be removed 
from its place among the antiquities of the Vatican. It is to be 
hoped that this initiative may be followed up, and that the good 
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done by it in the cause of reconciliation may not be cancelled 
by proposals to go back on the “law of guarantees.” The 
placing of that monument of political wisdom under the control 
of the Powers would infer their possible intervention in the affairs 
of Italy. No government could entertain such a scheme for a 
single instant. When the Catholics penetrate this truth they will 
be far on the road towards becoming good Constitutionalists, 
and towards ranging themselves with their natural allies, the 
Liberals, against the swelling forces of atheism, class hatred, 
and revolution. They will doubtless remember in future not 
to make their friends pass under the Caudine Forks of a “ Gentiloni 
compact,” as these will, in their turn, recollect that the smoothest 
road to Rome does not lie via Canossa. 

The Liberals, in fact, are now convinced that they must 
stand on their own basis without reckoning on one vote from the 
Catholics. But, to put theory into practice, they must get 
healed of the sleeping sickness which depresses their old institution, 
and the cure must not consist solely of strychnine injections at 
election time. They must regain vigour by the introduction of 
young Nationalist blood. They must no longer represent a 
vague expression, nor, octopus-like, annihilate others by absorption 
while remaining a pulpy mass immovable under their rock. They 
must have fixed attributes and a definite programme. They 
must be the first to insist on the education of the masses, and must 
sow their seed and cover it before the enemy passes by. Such a 
reform is now being advocated among them. 

Should it take place it will probably have the effect of com- 
pelling the unsolicited adhesion of the party now known as the 
Catholics; no longer the upholders of a political attitude dis- 
guised under the name of religion, but the respected members of 
a ‘* Free Church in a Free State,” the libera Chiesa in libero Stato 
of Cavour, or rather (to adopt Luzzatti’s emendation so as to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding) libera Chiesa nello Stato 
sovrano, members of a “ Free Church within the State as 
Sovereign.” 

Gian QUERCIA 
(EK. Carpet Cure). 


THE LESSON OF THE NAVAL 
MANCGUVRES 


In two recent messages to meetings of the National Service League, 
Lord Roberts has reminded the British public that the naval 
manceuvres of 1913 revealed a real danger. They showed, in his 
opinion, “ the possibility of a raid which might entail a vital blow 
at the heart of the Empire.” Our greatest soldier does not speak 
without careful consideration, and it becomes, therefore, a matter 
of extreme importance to examine what is known from the Press 
to have happened at these manceuvres. The Press is the only 
available source of information, as no official report has been 
published, and officers engaged in the operations were ordered to 
observe the strictest secrecy. Any account of the mimic war 
must necessarily be imperfect and fragmentary in the absence of 
official documents. But the actual occurrences reported in the 
newspapers were disyuieting enough to suggest serious doubts as 
to the capacity of our Navy to guarantee the security of a people 
that obstinately refuses to train its manhood to arms. 

The problem studied in the manceuvres was that of a war with 
a great naval Power, presumably Germany, and the forces 
engaged were very large indeed, numbering 347 vessels. The 
Blue Fleet, representing the British forces, was in charge of 
Admiral Sir George Callaghan, the present commander-in-chief of 
the Home Fleets. The Red Fleet, generally representing the 
German forces, was commanded by Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, 
second in command of the Home Fleet and the destined successor 
of Sir George Callaghan, when Sir George’s term of command 
expires. It may, then, be taken that two of the ablest officers in 
the British Navy were pitted against each other. The interest of 
the encounter was heightened by the fact that Sir George Callaghan 
had commanded the force in the naval manceuvres of 1912 which 
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corresponded to the German Fleet. The official report of his 
exploits on that occasion has never been published, but he is 
believed to have gained a remarkable victory—this, too, though 
the odds were very distinctly against him. If he failed in 1913, it 
can have been through no shortcomings in his strategy and tactics, 
but because the problem set him was beyond the power of man to 
solve. For he possesses all the qualities requisite for the conduct 
of war at sea—energy, confidence, science, practical experience, 
and that personal popularity with his officers and men which is 
one of the secrets of success. 

The force of the two Fleets was thus composed, according to 


documents issued by the Admiralty : 
Elue (British). | Red (German). 


Cruisers. : ‘ . 382 
Submarines : . 380 . 18 

230 117 


How far this disposition of force corresponds with the real facts 
will be examined after studying the operations. It is enough for 
the moment to point out that the British commander was given 
a superiority in all ships of nearly two to one ; in “‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
of 33 per cent.; in battleships and “‘ Dreadn>ughts ” combined, 
of 55 per cent. ; and in destroyers and submarines of 66 per cent. 
It is believed that for manceuvre purposes, by a perfectly justifi- 
able supposition, all battleships were ranked as ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
Attached to the Red, or German, Fleet were four 17-knot trans- 
ports, carrying a force of 4000 marines and troops. This was the 
first occasion in British naval manceuvres upon which a landing 
force was actually employed. In one very important respect 
the Red Fleet was handicapped. It was given no mine-layers, 
though the German navy is amply equipped with mines and 
vessels fitted with all the appliances for laying them. As mines 
play a great part in modern naval war, and as they inflicted 
enormous losses upon both the Japanese and Russian fleets in the 
last great struggle at sea, this absence of mine-layers on the one 
side is a strange fact and must be regarded as having markedly 
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affected the result and given the British commander an advantage 
which he certainly would not have enjoyed in war. 

The territory of Red extended from Dover to Yarmouth ; his 
main base, at which his fleet assembled, was the mouth of the 
Thames. Blue’s territory began, apparently, to the north-west 
of the Wash, and his main bases were at Cromarty, Rosyth and 
Scapa Flow in the Orkneys. The distance from the Thames 
mouth to Cromarty is almost exactly the same as that from the 
Bight of Helgoland, in which the German fleet would naturally 
assemble, to Cromarty. 

The period originally fixed for the manceuvres was to extend 
from July 15 to August 8, including the days allotted for the 
preliminary exercises and the demobilisation. But it was inti- 
mated beforehand that no definite date would be notified for the 
termination of the mimic war, so that commanders on either side 
could not run the risk of exhausting their coal and oil as they 
might have done had they known that the operations would end 
on a certain day. In this respect the regulations made a close 
approach to the conditions of war, though, as matters turned out, 
this did not affect the operations. Each side was allowed to 
concentrate before hostilities opened, and this was another 
advantage to the British commander, as it eliminated the element 
of surprise. From the Red Fleet, however, a detachment appears 
to have been sent round into the Atlantic, perhaps simulating a 
squadron of Italian or Austrian ships, approaching from the 
Mediterranean. As to the doings of this detachment there is no 
published information, but its absence in the early hours of war 
must have greatly weakened the Red Fleet. 

On Wednesday, July 23, war was declared, the Red Fleet’s 
main force being at or near the Nore, while the Blue Fleet was at 
Cromarty or Scapa Flow, and the Blue torpedo flotillas were 
aligned in a cordon guarding the principal points on the north-east 
coast. On the following day a strong force of Red ships appeared 
off the Humber mouth, a bare 200 miles from the Nore (and only 
267 miles from the nearest German port, Emden). During the 
night of the 23rd the Red destroyers were sighted in weak force 
proceeding north along the Yorkshire coast. The Blue defending 
flotilla, stationed in the Humber, gave chase, supposing that Red 
meditated an attack upon some other point of the coast, and thus 
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left the Humber comparatively unprotected. Only five or six 
submarines, eight destroyers and three light cruisers remained. 
Red’s torpedo craft and transports took advantage of this and 
slipped into the Humber while the most of the Blue craft were 
absent. On the 24th the weather was too bad to permit of a 
landing by Red, but early on the 25th the hostile Fleet steamed 
up the river and began to place men ashore at two points— 
Grimsby and Immingham. At Grimsby, 1500 men and four field 
guns were disembarked with extreme speed. The Admiralty 
wireless station was seized ; the docks and railways were occupied ; 
and a sharp skirmish was fought with a detachment of the 5th East 
Yorkshire Territorial cyclists who hurried up to the defence 
from their camp at Cleethorpes. The invaders had very much 
the best of the combat, and brushed their resistance aside. 
Meanwhile at Immingham another 2500 troops with field guns 
had been smartly landed, after the town had been shelled. The 
invaders captured the railway, and despatched trains of troops to 
complete the occupation of Grimsby and to seize and destroy the 
Humber ferry and the Admiralty oil tanks at Stallingborough. 
They destroyed the telegraphs and telephones, notifying their 
achievements by fixing written notices to the objects which they 
wrecked. 

There were no defences worthy of the name to prevent the 
Red Fleet from working destruction. The little Paull battery 
contained no weapons capable of causing a modern warship any 
serious concern. The submarine mines, which would have 
rendered any invader exceedingly cautious, had been “‘ scrapped ” 
and thrown away years before as the result of one of Lord Fisher’s 
“reforms.” The handful of Blue ships that remained after the 
bulk of the Blue flotilla had been decoyed away had no safe 
retreat, and in war would probably have been destroyed. They 
fell back upon Hull at the outset, but seizing an opportunity 
while Red was busy off Immingham, the destroyers made a 
sudden dash and claim to have sunk two of the Red transports. 
The disembarkation, however, had by that time been completed, 
and a week’s stores and supplies had been placed ashore, so that 
Red in actual war would not have suffered very terribly by this 
blow. During Thursday afternoon the invaders re-embarked, and 
withdrew from the river. They suffered one very serious loss. 
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The old armoured cruiser Cornwall, which was stationed on 
patrol duty at the mouth of the Humber during the landing, was 
approached by two submarines quite unobserved, and in war 
would undoubtedly have been sunk by them. C12 and C13 
were the boats responsible for this fine exploit. 

At nightfall there was further fighting. The Blue flotilla had 
returned to the river immediately after the retreat of the invaders, 
and now endeavoured to put to sea, in order to join the main 
body of the Blue Fleet. The destroyers do not appear to have 
obscured their lights, owing to the large number of merchant 
ships and fishing vessels about, and so were easily seen and at 
once attacked by the Red craft, which were waiting off Spurn 
Head. The net result was that four of Blue’s light cruisers and a 
number of his torpedo craft and submarines were put out of 
action, but against this Blue achieved one very important success. 
Under cover of a trawler two submarines approached the battle- 
ship Duncan so closely that they were able to claim her destruc- 
tion. The naval fight may thus be considered as a drawn game. 

The next series of raids by the Red Fleet took place on 
Saturday, July 26. A small Red squadron appeared off the 
Tyne, from which base Blue’s destroyers and submarines put to 
sea to hunt it, with the result that they were decoyed away. 
Meanwhile other Red ships steamed into the mouth of the Wear 
and landed 700 Marines at Sunderland, continuing the disembarka- 
tion unmolested for four hours, so that in actual war a consider- 
able force might have been placed ashore. Simultaneously, a 
Red force had attacked Blyth, beginning the landing of marines 
there at 6 A.M., and carrying out the operation without mis- 
adventure in a heavy swell. After the lapse of four hours, the 
Red squadron retired without loss. 

While these events were in progress the main Blue Fleet seems 
to have steamed south, but from some cause or other—what that 
cause is has not yet been disclosed—failed to attack and destroy 
Red’s main force. It is certain, however, that Blue suffered very 
heavy loss from the Red submarines, and the fear of these craft 
may well have been the real deterrent. One of the Red sub- 
marines caught the Blue battleship Commonwealth in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cromarty, and torpedoed her without being so much 
as sighted. Those civilians who eighteen months ago witnessed 
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the submarine attacks at Spithead will be aware that a submarine 
can approach her quarry without giving the slightest indication 
of her presence. There appear to have been other incidents of 
this kind which may have hampered Blue in his movements. The 
Red submarine which had sunk the Commonwealth was later in 
the day located by a Blue seaplane operating from Cromarty, 
which at once called up a torpedo gunboat by wireless, and thus 
put the enemy out of action. 

At this point the Admiralty intervened, and suddenly ordered 
a suspension of the operations. The situation stood thus at the 
close of this first brief period of war: The enemy, inferior in force 
and outnumbered in the proportion of two to one, had everywhere 
taken the offensive. In every case he had scored distinct local 
successes. He had suffered heavy losses in ships—how heavy 
cannot, unfortunately, be determined—but he had also inflicted 
heavy losses upon Blue. He had seized, and if it had been real 
war he would have caused immense loss and destruction to, the 
great commercial ports of the Humber and Wear, to say nothing 
of the minor port of Blyth. He had wrecked the oil tanks which 
supplied the British vessels using the Humber as their base. He 
had demonstrated the weakness of the cordon system, which 
trusts to scattered detachments of cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines on the British coast to defend this country against 
attack, instead of preventing that attack by bringing the British 
force to bear upon the enemy on his own coast, where that force 
can be massed and used for a decisive battle—should the enemy 
come out. He had demonstrated the futility of a defensive 
policy, which resigns the initiative to the foreign navy. For all 
these disagreeable lessons Admiral Callaghan cannot be blamed. 
As the Times military correspondent has pointed out in three 
remarkable articles, the task of an admiral who is doomed to act 
on the defensive is one of superlative difficulty. The initiative is 
everything in war, and the admiral who takes or is given it has 
every prospect of dealing deadly blows. 

Doubtless it will be said that the test of peace manceuvres is 
not a sound one, because the guns are not shotted, the mines are 
not charged, and the torpedoes, if any are actually fired, have 
their practice- and not their war-heads. But these conditions 
affect both sides in equal measure, and they do not invalidate the 
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probability of German successes under war conditions, unless we 
know that the German navy is inferior in leadership, discipline, 
gunnery, moral and organisation to our own naval iorces. We 
have no such knowledge. Ship for ship and man for man there 
is no reason why the German navy should be inferior. Long 
years ago Kempenfelt wrote—and his words have a present 
application, with a slight alteration of name: ‘There is also a 
vulgar notion prevails amongst us, and that even with our gentry, 
that our seamen are braver than the French. Ridiculous to 
suppose courage dependent upon climate. The men who are 
best disciplined, of whatever country they are, will always fight 
the best.” 

Kempenfelt spoke from actual experience of the war of 1778, 
in which this country had to deal with a fleet that had not been 
demoralised by revolution and the massacre or exile of its best 
officers. This struggle perhaps sheds the clearest light on a 
future conflict between the British and German Fleets—between 
forces equally well trained and well disciplined. In it British 
successes were rare, and when the two antagonists were equal in 
numerical strength, drawn battles generally resulted. Twice at 
least, if not three times, the British Isles were exposed to invasion. 
Indeed, had the French Government displayed only moderate 
energy, Britain would have been invaded and compelled to 
conclude an ignominious peace, when the French fleet was 
reinforced by the Spanish and Dutch navies. It was fortunate 
for the British Empire that the ruler of France was the weakest 
of the Bourbons, and that the system of administration in France 
was even more corrupt and inefficient than that of George III’s 
Ministers. This war of 1778 is usually passed over in silence, and 
it has been comparatively little studied. Because attention has 
been concentrated on the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
with France, the impression has been spread abroad that the 
British Navy was always in the past invincible ; whence it is easy 
to argue that, having been invincible in the past, it will be so in 
the future. That is bad logic, and it rests on worse history. 

Yet though the British Fleet in the first stage of the manceuvres 
was unsuccessful all along the line, it had a vastly greater pre- 
ponderance than it would enjoy against the German fleet, if war 
came at all suddenly. Mr. Churchill has repeatedly warned the 
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nation that the British Navy at its “average” or “ most 
unfavourable moment”? must be prepared to meet attack by 
Germany at her “ selected moment.” The exact passages from 
his speeches bearing on these points have been so often quoted in 
the National Review that they need not be repeated here. 
Sufficient to say that no strategist doubts the truth of his state- 
ments. If war comes, it will come suddenly, as Count Reventlow, 
Admiral von Stiege, and General von Bernhardi have told us. 
The first news of it may be a series of attacks delivered upon our 
naval forces. Nor can we safely assume that the British Fleet 
will be concentrated and reinforced even if a diplomatic crisis 
precedes the actual attack. Naval preparations and movements 
on our part at such a juncture would be construed as hostile acts, 
and British Ministers, who love the “ wait and see” policy, or 
in other words procrastination, would hesitate to take that risk. 
The nation had a startling example of this in the Morocco crisis, 
when the British dispositions left everything to be desired. 
Though the German Admiralty countenanced the publication of 
German pamphlets, accusing the British Government of meditat- 
ing a treacherous attack on the German forces, the fact was that 
on one of the most critical dates, when the German fleet was 
ready and concentrated, the British Fleet was divided and exposed 
to defeat in detail. There is good reason for adding that the 
German Government and Admiralty meditated war and were 
only deterred from it by financial difficulties and the hesitation 
of the Kaiser. 

Keeping these facts in mind, the strength in battleships and 
battle cruisers of the modern type and in fully manned destroyers 
on the British and German home stations requires investigation. 
We have seen that for the manceuvres the British admiral was 
given a preponderance of 33 per cent. in “‘ Dreadnoughts,” and 
of 55 per cent. in all battleships and battle cruisers. Yet at the 
close of November 1913, the German force fully manned and on 
the home station was 24 battleships and battle cruisers (16 of 
them ‘ Dreadnoughts”’?) to 25 British battleships and battle 
cruisers (17 of them “ Dreadnoughts). The British advantage in 
all ships of the line was only 4 per cent. ; in ships of the ‘“‘ Dread- 
nought ” class, 6 per cent. Of destroyers Germany had 77 fully 
manned to a British total of 67, so that the German navy enjoyed 
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a distinct and important advantage. Of submarines, Germany 
had 22 fully manned to the British 52, and this is the only class 
of vessel in which the actual British preponderance was larger 
than that assigned to the Blue or British Fleet in the manceuvres. 
But if we take the total force of submarines and destroyers in 
commission with full crews, Germany had 99 to the British 119, 
so that the British advantage was only 19 per cent. against the 
66 per cent. advantage given to the Blue Fleet in the manceuvres. 

Or, again, if we take the establishments of the two fleets in 
home waters in the autumn of the present year, they will stand 
as follows in fully-manned battleships and destroyers—the figures 
for submarines and light cruisers cannot be given as the data are 


uncertain : ae 
Britain. Germany. 
Battleships and battle cruisers 34 33 
Of which of “ Dreadnought ” type . : WR « - 20 


Ifa British Fleet, with an advantage in ships of the line of 55 per 
cent. and in destroyers of 66 per cent., failed in manceuvres, is it 
certain that a British Fleet with an advantage in ships of the line 
of 3 per cent. and with an inferiority in destroyers of 14 per cent. 
can hold its own in actual war? And if not, what then? This 
is the problem as it suggests itself to the writer. 

Nor is there any probability that the predominance of the 
British Navy in home waters will be increased in the near future. 
In submarines our strength must decline, for in the last five years 
Germany has spent £3,671,000 upon these craft as against the 
British expenditure of only £3,592,000. This is a point of 
enormous importance in view of the reports current that the 
submarines achieved altogether unexpected successes and para- 
lysed the battleships of the Blue Fleet. For if these vessels possess 
such power, and if they have been so developed and improved as 
to become a deadly menace to the large ship, it is essential for 
this country to maintain its supremacy in them, and to build the 
largest and most powerful types in abundant number. Actually, 
however, we completed only 15 in the three years 1910-12 to the 
German 14, and, if we judge by the money voted, Germany will 
continue for the next two or three years to keep pace in sub- 
marines with Britain. That is to say, in 1916 the two fleets will 
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be equal or approximately equal in the most modern and most 
powerful submarines, while detachments may have to be made 
from the British strength available in the North Sea for Malta, 
Gibraltar and other bases in distant waters. 

In battleships and battle cruisers of the ‘“‘ Dreadnought ” type, 
which alone will count seriously in the immediate future, the 
British Fleet in home waters cannot be given a great preponderance 
for the simple reason that our British building programmes only 
provide a superiority of 50 per cent. to Germany, and from this 
deductions must be made for the Mediterranean. Apart from the 
vessels which the British Admiralty is building or proposing to 
build, we have only the Dominion ship, New Zealand, and the 
Malaya. Yet by 1916 some 8 British ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” will be 
required in the Mediterranean. The theory that we can neglect 
the Mediterranean, concentrate our forces in the North Sea and 
seek an immediate decision in battle is not sound. For if 
Germany is assured of the support of the Austrian and Italian 
navies, she can meet this strategy by refusing battle in the 
North Sea while the Austrian and Italian fleets act against Malta, 
Gibraltar and Egypt. We have no means of forcing her to fight. 
The situation would be precisely similar to that which led to the 
loss of Minorca, when, as Captain Richmond has pointed out in 
his recently published work The Loss of Minorca: “ alarm for 
the security of the kingdom, supplemented by fear of the effect 
of the outcry of the merchants for protection of their trade, led to 
a very large force being kept in the Channel or employed in 
convoy work, with the result that a (British) squadron was not 
sent to observe Toulon in time to intercept the (French) expedi- 
tionary force.” The recent change in the French Government 
will, it is to be feared, render a strong British force in the Mediter- 
ranean more than ever necessary, because the new Ministry is 
being pressed by its supporters to cut down the French military 
and naval expenditure. It is, therefore, not likely to act with 
the same energy as M. Barthou’s Cabinet in constructing and 
completing French “ Dreadnoughts.” The change will thus 
weaken the British forces in the North Sea. 

One last point in dealing with the first stage of the manceuvres. 
In actual war there can be no doubt that an enemy who had 
taken the offensive would have laid mines in great number off the 
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bases where the British Fleet had concentrated. Even if no loss 
of ships had followed—and Japan in a single day had two of her 
six battleships put out of action by mines—the movements of the 
British battle-fleet must have been greatly delayed, and time 
gained, which might have been of priceless value for the dis- 
embarkation of troops. 

Of the second period of manceuvres which opened on July 31, 
practically nothing is known. The Blue Fleet is stated to have 
been ordered to adopt a vigorous offensive, but with what result 
has not been divulged. It is believed, however, that an action 
was fought at sea, in which, contrary to all anticipations, Red 
was not annihilated, but came off with moderate loss. The war 
ended on August 2. 

Thus the manceuvres have shown that in the present condition 
of this country, with a microscopic army and a weak, untrained 
Territorial Force, and without a good system of coast defences, a 
resolute enemy will be able to strike heavy blows against the 
great ports of our eastern coast and to inflict enormous damage 
upon them. This, too, even though the British Fleet is not 
surprised, and has at its disposal a superiority of two to one. 
Whether or not a landing in great force is practicable remains a 
matter of dispute, but the manceuvres of the last two years at 
least suggest that it is. But even if not, a series of such attacks 
as the Red Fleet delivered in 1913 would probably hamper the 
Admiralty and disorganise its strategy, by leading to an irresistible 
outcry for a large number of ships to be allotted to purely local 
defence. In the Spanish-American War of 1898 the popular dread 
of a raid by Admiral Cervera’s weak little squadron tied the hands 
of the American Navy Department and compelled it to retain 
Commodore Schley’s Flying Squadron on the coast of the United 
States. 

As for aircraft, they were only employed on a small 
scale, but, even so, the seaplanes proved their great value for 
short distance reconnaissances and for the detection of submarines. 
Unfortunately no airships were available, and here it is certain 
that Germany has a great superiority as against ourselves, 
notwithstanding the loss of her first two naval Zeppelins in such 
tragic manner. These vessels are capable of undertaking long 
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be able to locate the exact position of our fleets and to time 
his movements accordingly—another great advantage to the 
assailant. 

But the lesson which stands out above all others is that for 
our security we must be prepared to adopt a vigorous offensive 
at sea, and to proceed in the first hours of war to the blockade of 
the enemy’s naval bases. It will be a task of enormous difficulty 
in view of the present development of the submarine and the 
mine. Heavy losses are certain. Moreover, in framing our 
programmes and establishments, account must be taken of 
certain points on which Captain Richmond has laid stress. The 
Government and the Admiralty must keep steadily in mind “ the 
differences between paper lists of a fleet and the actual number 
of ships ready for service at any time; the large number of ships 
necessary to a Power whose strategy must be based on the 
principle of blockade, in order to maintain a force at sea which 
shall at all times be ready to engage an enemy issuing in full 
strength from his own harbours.” * It is quite evident that in 
the opinion of the Admiralty the strength of the British Fleet in 
1913 was not equal to this tremendous strain. But if we do not 
provide such a fleet, then we must have a nation trained to arms, 
for in that case raids will be doomed to certain failure. No 
strategist is likely to adventure raiding expeditions in such 
hornets’ nests as the ports of a country where every able-bodied 
man has been trained as a soldier. 


NAVALIS. 


* The Loss of Minorca, xxxix. 
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GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
Tse hundredth anniversary of the birth of Sir George Etienne 
Cartier will be celebrated next September, and all sorts and 
conditions of Canadians are subscribing to the memorial which . 
is to be erected in Montreal. The commemoration is, of course, 
non-political ; for Cartier’s work as the statesman who brought 
French Canada into Confederation, which could hardly have 
been achieved without his influence in Quebec and the driving- 
power of his eager personality, is a matter above and beyond 
the warfare of Parties. Mr. R. L. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
are at one in honouring the French-Canadian Father of Confede- 
ration, and the preliminary list of subscribing supporters of the 
movement also includes the names of Lord Minto, Lord Grey, 
the venerable High Commissioner, Sir Charles Tupper, who is the 
sole surviving maker of the Confederacy, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Montreal (Mgr. Bruchesi), and the Anglican Bishop 
of Montreal (Dr. Farthing), and Sir Lomer Gouin, the Prime 
Minister of Quebec. The movement has the patronage of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, who will unveil the memorial if he is 
in Canada at the time. The character and career of Cartier 
are so well known to students of Canadian history that it is 
unnecessary to deal with either at length. He lived up to his 
motto Frane et sans dol, and the charm of French-Canadian 
personality, in which the energy proper to a New World environ- 
ment is combined with the courtesy of an Old World that passed 
away with monarchical France, was never better illustrated than 
by his works and words in public and private life. Courage 
and vision were the chief characteristics of his statecraft. 
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** Cartier was as bold as a lion,” said Sir John Macdonald, “ and 
but for him Confederation could not have been carried.” 
““ Without Cartier,” says Sir Charles Tupper, whose memory of 
the negotiation is undimmed by the efflux of Time, “ there could 
heve.,been no Confederation, and therefore Canada owes him a 
debt that can never be repaid.” He saw as clearly as “ Sir John 
A” himself the necessary ways and means of unification and the 
picturesque sentence: ‘ All aboard for the West,” in which he 
summed up his support of the scheme of a transcontinental 
line, the thread on which the provinces were to be strung, is one 
of the prophetic epigrams of Canadian history. And in his mind 
Confederation was a step to the realisation of the ideal of Imperial 
partnership, which seemed to himself and his famous chief a 
sine qué non of humanity’s progress, not merely an aggregation 
of powers and privileges. ‘‘ Canadian people,” he said, in a fine 
speech delivered in London in 1869, “ desire to remain faithful 
to the old monarchical flag of Great Britain, that flag which waves 
over all seas, that flag which tyranny has never been able to 
overcome, that flag which symbolises true liberty.” Such phrases 
were with him no mere exercises in Latin rhetoric, but the expres- 
sion of a ruling ideal and a sincerity without fear and without 
reproach. 
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One of the most useful reforms to be carried out under the 
Borden regime is the recasting of the whole administrative 
system, which has grown up almost at haphazard, and works at 
present with much overlapping and no small amount of friction, 
the result of a deplorable lack not only of decentralised respon- 
sibility but also of the centralised control of policy. Last year 
Sir George Murray (formerly Permanent Head of the Treasury) 
was asked to report on existing conditions and suggest improve- 
ments. Uniformity in the keeping of accounts and the establish- 
ment of the principle of Treasury control are two of the technical 
reforms which have been decided on by a committee headed by 
the Minister of Finance and charged with the carrying into effect of 
Sir George Murray’s suggestions. Other changes are necessitated 
by the recognition of an evil thus analysed in Sir George Murray’s 
report 
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Nothing has impressed me so much in the course of my inquiry as the almost 
intolerable burden which the present system of transacting business imposes on Ministers 
themselves. They both have too much to do and do too much. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that every act of the Executive Government, 
or of any members of it, requires the sanction of the Governor in Council, which, 
under present practice, is identical with the Cabinet. 

The number of these Orders in Council averages from three thousand to four thousand 
per annum, and their subject-matter ranges from questions of the highest importance, 
such as the approval of a treaty with some foreign Power, the disallowance of provincial 
legislation, the appointment of a judge, or the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
down to the acceptance of a tender for the erection of a pump, the promotion of a clerk 
from one grade to another, and the appointment of a lighthouse keeper or an Exciseman. 

Almost every decision of a Minister, even of the most trivial importance, is thus— 
at least in theory—brought before his colleagues for the purpose of obtaining their 
collective approval, which is necessary for its validity. 

The result of this system is that the Ministers are grossly 
overworked and the deliberations of the Cabinet, which ought 
to be mainly devoted to issues of policy, are hampered with 
an ever-increasing influx of routine business. During the 
session the Cabinet has to meet six times a week, and twice 
a week during the recess (except in the Midsummer holiday 
session). Division of labour and devolution of authority are 
the only means by which this ridiculous procedure can be amended 
and the growing volume of business effectively and expeditiously 
handled. As things are, the over-taxed Ministers cannot do 
their work ; so that matters of great importance are neglected 
in order to deal with routine business which even then is carelessly 
supervised. An up-to-date organisation on British lines* will 
render the life of a conscientious Minister bearable (at present 
it is a menace to health) and by removing microscopic contracts 
and petty appointments from the personal cognisance of a Minister 
diminish the feeling in the country that the Minister’s patronage 
is directly responsible for the award of some $50 contract to A 
or for a promotion or donation which involves a still smaller 
sum. 
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One of the sturdiest opponents of Irish Home Rule in Canada 
was the late Goldwin Smith, and many of the readers of the 
comments on current events by “ A Bystander” (his nom de 


* ? (Editor, National Review). 
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guerre) in the Toronto Weekly Sun were able to appreciate the 
position of the Irish Loyalists. In Goldwin Smith’s opinion 
the real choice for Ireland lay between the Union and Indepen- 
dence. The latter solution seemed to him unthinkable for reasons 
which are summarised in Mr. Haultain’s interesting miscellany * 
of the ex-professor’s published opinions and private conversation, 
a book which is full of quotable sayings. In 1861 Goldwin Smith 
wrote ‘‘ Independence would bring on collision; rivalry, hostility, 
jealousy would spring up all the more certainly because there would 
be between the two countries the memory of a former union and 
of a recent divorce ; and Ireland, menaced by the power of England, 
would become the ward and vassal of France or some other foreign 
Power, which for its own purposes would constitute itself her 
protector.” 

These words were repeated eighteen years later, in the second 
edition of Irish History and Irish Character, and, thirty-one years 
afterwards, the same idea was expanded into asseverations 
such as these: ‘On the other side of St. George’s Channel 
stands the Catholic Priesthood, ready as soon as Ireland is cast 
adrift by Great Britain to renew its reign.” —‘“‘ Between the two 
islands the relations could not fail to be hostile when Ireland was 
a separate nation.”—‘‘ To a moral certainty Ireland would 
become a thorn in the side of Great Britain. ... Ireland would 
be reconquered, and the circle of woe would revolve again.” — 
“From the Protestant minority under the rule of a Roman 
Catholic majority in the Province of Quebec Ulster may learn 
what her doom under Home Rule would be.”—‘‘ Civil war is 
a dreadful thing; but there are things even more dreadful than 
civil war. Submission to the dismemberment of the nation 
by the sinister machinations of a morally insane ambition, would 
in the end work more havoc than the civil sword.” And so on. 
It is true Goldwin Smith eventually published in the Weekly Sun 
a recantation of his life-long and strenuous hostility to Home Rule 
(“in the hope that a peaceful parting” of the two countries 
“ might lead hereafter to free and perfect union”) but he was far 
from well at the time and in his eightieth year. His arguments 
against Separatism still held good; and nobody who has studied 


* Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions, By his Literary Executor, Arnold 
Haultain. London: T. Werner Laurie, 18s. net. 
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the words and actions of the Irish Nationalists in the United 
States can doubt for a moment that their ultimate aims involve the 
withdrawal of Ireland from the British Empire, the complete 
subjugation of Ulster being the second stage in a process beginning 
with the achievement of Asquithian Home Rule. 

Apart from any bearing its contents may have on current 
political controversies, Mr. Haultain’s “‘ Boswellisation ” of the 
grim old scholar and philosopher is well worth reading. There 
are times when one feels inclined to define the Sage of the Grange 
(the beautiful old manor-house which he bequeathed to Toronto) 
as a Johnson stripped of all his polysyllabic orthodoxies. But 
Disraeli’s description of him as “a wild man of the cloister ”’ is 
a nearer approximation to the truth, since he lacked the monu- 
mental common sense of Johnson. But his philosophical epigrams, 
which have been treasured up in the remembrance of generations 
of Canadian scholars, are admirable. His distinction between the 
Unitarian and the Universalist: ‘“‘ One thinks he is too good for 
God to damn; the other thinks God is too good to damn him,” 
must have been a product of his Oxford days. He would dispose 
of Determinism neatly enough by the Socratic exclamation : 
“Fancy an automaton automatically discussing the questionings 
ofits automatism!” His literary criticisms were as Mr. Haultain 
points out, as sturdy and straightforward and slashing as a 
British Bluejacket’s cutlass drill. Shelley “ wanted us to be 
vegetarians and marry our sisters.” Longfellow’s poetry was 
“ barley-water.”” Lowell’s was “ Boston squibs.” Browning’s 
was ‘‘ metaphysics in cacophonous verse.” Emerson’s prose was 
“a cataract of pebbles.” Macaulay’s style was that of “an 
auctioneer.” Toronto was proud of the presence of so distinguished 
a scholar within her spacious and picturesque liberties, but it was 
only the younger University students who really understood him— 
they at any rate knew that he worshipped the truth according 
to his lights, that the Ciceronian sentence on the mantelpiece of 
his dining-room: Magna est Veritas, quae facile se per se ipsa 
defendat, was the first clause in his creed. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
[From A CoRRESPONDENT] 


1 


Tue framers of the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia 
would scarcely have imagined a state of affairs in which the 
Senate was dominated by an overwhelming Labour majority, 
and the more Conservative element in the politics of the country 
dependent in the House of Representatives for maintenance in 
office upon the casting vote of the Speaker. The Senate was 
expected to include the more experienced and eminent members 
of Parliament whose standing and calibre in their respective 
States would bring to them support which would be indepen- 
dent of association with particular constituencies. Moreover, 
the Senate was to be the States House, protecting the rights and 
privileges of each unit of the Commonwealth against the en- 
croachments of the Federal Administration. The House as now 
constituted fulfils neither of these anticipations. In personal 
ability the Lower Chamber contains a far larger number of 
capable politicians, whilst the elections were conducted on purely 
party lines. 

It is certainly an anomalous situation, that whilst the actual 
number of votes recorded for Liberals at the recent Senatorial 
elections exceeded those received by Labour candidates, seven 
Liberals only were elected as against eleven Labourites. The 
fact that three years ago, when half the Senate was elected, all 
the eighteen members were Labourites, brings about a position 
in which of the thirty-six members of the Chamber twenty-nine 
belonged to one Party and seven to the other, in spite of the 
fact that the votes throughout the Commonwealth were almost 
equally divided between them. Mr. Cook was able to assume 
and maintain office with his majority of one in the House of 
Representatives. But he cannot hope to achieve much against 
the solid phalanx of his opponents in the Upper House. Accor- 
dingly, for the first time since the Constitution was framed, an 
attempt is being made to put into operation those provisions 
which deal with a dissolution of both Chambers simultaneously. 
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A further election for the House of Representatives might and 
will probably increase the Government’s majority. But they 
would then be in precisely the same position vis @ vis the Senate. 
The Government, therefore, desires to take advantage of Section 


57 of the Constitution Act, which it will be interesting to set 
out in full here. 


If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, 
in the same or the next Session, again passes the proposed law with or without any 
amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the 
Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House 
of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may disolve the Senate and 
the House of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take 
place within six months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives 
by effluxion of time. 

If after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to 
by the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments 
to which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may con- 
vene a joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to 
by the other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority 
of the total number of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall 
be taken to have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, 
so carried is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by 


both Houses of the Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for 
the Queen’s assent. 


The Government is making slow progress with its business 
in the House of Representatives, but it has introduced one con- 
troversial measure, the Electoral Reform Bill, which may form 
the basis of a situation such as would enable Section 57 to be 
employed. At the present rate of progress it seems improbable 
that the Bill will reach the Senate very long before Christmas, 
and the question will then arise as to whether the Senate has had 
sufficient time in which to consider the measure. It will be 
noted that Section 57 provides that if the Senate rejects or “ fails 
to pass” a measure sent up to it by the House of Representatives, 
the procedure prescribed in the section shall apply. Students 
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of the Constitution are asking in what circumstances it will be 
held that the Senate has failed to pass a measure. A good deal 
will depend, in any decision which the Governor-General may 
think it right to take, upon the period which is held to be reasonable 
for consideration. Assuming, however, that the Bill is sent up 
to the Senate within a reasonable time before the recess, inasmuch 
as Parliament will not meet again normally before May or June, 
the second passage of the measure by the House of Representa- 
tives cannot take place before the middle of next year, and in 
order that a further reasonable time may elapse for the second 
consideration of the Bill by the Senate, it is clearly impossible 
that a crisis can arise before, say, August at the earliest. 

Political prophets suggest, however, that the majority of the 
Senate is not likely to force a double dissolution if it can possibly 
avoid it. Senators are human beings, and £600 per annum for 
six years is a substantial inducement to many men to hesitate 
before they run the risk of political exile and, incidentally, un- 
employment. It is fairly clear, however, that the Labour Party 
stands to lose heavily and to gain nothing at all by an election 
of the whole Senate. It is scarcely likely that they could be in 
a stronger position than they are at present, and the recent 
elections indicate that the whole of the seats in New South Wales 
and Tasmania, the majority of the seats in Victoria, and some 
at least of the seats in South Australia would be won by Liberals. 
In the last resort, therefore, it is possible that the acceptance of 
a distasteful measure may be preferred to a double dissolution. 
As a matter of fact the Electoral Reform Bill contains no provision 
which is antagonistic to the fundamental principles of the Labour 
Party. The purification of the Rolls, the restoration of postal 
voting, the abolition of the provision with regard to signed 
newspaper articles, and generally more efficient conduct of 
elections, are all matters which give opportunities for considerable 
Parliamentary obstruction and Party controversy, but do not 
include any of the wide issues which separate the parties in the 
political arena. 

Meanwhile the Government is pushing on with the administra- 
tion of the Defence schemes of the Commonwealth on efficient 
lines, and is endeavouring to reorganise some of the Departments 
on a more economical basis. The Ministers have indeed a good 
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deal of work before them in administration without the necessity 
for the introduction of legislation. The further development of 
the Royal Australian Navy and the necessary construction 
of dockyards and naval bases, and other branches of the naval 
service; the efficient administration of the compulsory military 
service scheme; the building of the Federal capital; the con- 
struction of the trans-continental railways, both east to west 
and north to south ; the development of the Northern Territory ; 
the encouragement of immigration; the reform of the present 
chaotic position of the postal service ; and a host of other matters 
will give the members of the Ministry a good deal of work for 
some time to come. However, the Government is dependent 
in the last resort on Parliament itself, and its precarious position 
in the House of Representatives and its humiliating position in the 
Senate make it imperative that the present difficult situation 
should be ended. 

The whole situation with regard to the Senate has naturally 
given rise to an agitation for the reform of the method by which 
it is selected. Any proposal for an alteration of the number 
of Senators chosen by each State would certainly be almost 
impossible to carry, because the Constitution provides that 
no amendment of the Act in this connection shall take place 
without the consent of the States concerned, a contingency 
which is unlikely to arise. A far more feasible plan is the suggested 
election of the Senators within the States by a system of pro- 
portional representation. This would avoid the anomaly of six 
members of one Party being elected in each State by the narrowest 
of margins. But, as the fate of the recent Referendum pro- 
posals have shown, amendments to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth are by no means easy to bring into effect. Mean- 
while the Government is no doubt wise from its point of view 
in endeavouring to force a double dissolution. 

The vessels of the Royal Navy have left the shores of the 
Commonwealth and H.M.A.S. Australia, the flagship of Admiral 
Sir George Patey, has replaced H.M.S. Cambrian, the flagship 
of Admiral Sir George King-Hall. Thus the old order changeth, 
giving place to the new. No one who saw the entry into Sydney 
Harbour of the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy a few days 
ago could. have failed to be moved by this momentous step in the 
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development of Empire defence. The Australian Naval scheme 
has come to stay, and the Australian people have determined to 
combine the protection of their own shares with a contribution to 
the common Imperial responsibilities of naval defence. In a 
memorable phrase at the banquet given to Admiral Patey, Mr. 
Cook said that his Majesty’s Australian ships were no less 
Australian because they were his Majesty’s and no less his 
Majesty’s because they were Australian. He thus expressed 
tersely the twin role which the Australian Naval unit is to play. 

It is unfortunate, when the ideal of Inter-Imperial co-opera- 
tion has been emphasised in connection with the celebrations 
on the arrival of the Fleet, that the proposal of the Common- 
wealth Government of an Imperial Defence Conference to con- 
sider the whole question of the Empire in relation to the problems 
of the Pacific should have been received by the Imperial Govern- 
ment with apparently so little realisation of the earnestness of 
the Government in the matter, and so inadequate an appreciation 
of the issues at stake. There may be some good reason why 
communications from the Commonwealth Government remain 
unanswered for over three months, but it is not known to Ministers 
here. No business man would venture to deal with his customers, 
much less his partners, in such a fashion. It is time that the 
methods of the Colonial Office in dealing with these vital Im- 
perial issues should be reorganised without delay, if the un- 
necessary irritation which has already been caused is not to be 
enhanced. The demand of the Government for the holding . 
of the suggested conference is based upon what is considered 
in all well-informed circles in Australia to be the most cogent 
of reasoning. The non-fulfilment of the 1909 agreement removes 
the whole foundation on which the Commonwealth agreed to 
establish a local Australian Navy—namely co-operation with 
other Imperial forces in the Pacific. Admiral Henderson framed 
a programme for future construction, but Australia has not 
received the guidance of the Imperial authorities as to the needs 
which must be met in the Pacific and what part the Imperial 
Government is going to play in meeting them. The agreement 
arrived at at the Imperial Conference of 1911 provided for co- 
operation between the vessels of the Australian Navy and those 
of the Royal Navy and other Dominions. The need for that 
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co-operation and co-ordination is still great, and the Australian 
Government desires that the whole problem must be faced from 
an Imperial point of view, and the joint responsibilities should be 
discussed by all those portions of the Empire whose obligation 
it is to bear them. The fact that all the Dominion Ministers 
representing Australia, Canada and New Zealand at both the 
1909 and 1911 conferences are now out of office is adduced as 
a further important reason for a further joint discussion. The 
isolated visits of Ministers will not meet the case, for, as Senator 
Millen, Minister of Defence, has pointed out, it would miss the 
entire purpose of a conference, namely joint consultation by 
all the parties interested. 

Some day perhaps the Imperial Government will recognise 
the importance of the Pacific problem from the Empire point of 
view, and will encourage more whole-heartedly than has recently 
been the case the efforts already made by the Commonwealth 
of Australia to safeguard Imperial needs in the Southern seas 
and her desire to increase those efforts in common with the rest 
of the Empire in the coming period. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ADMIRALTY AND THE IMPERIAL 
MARITIME LEAGUE 


To the Editor of the NatTIoNAL REVIEW 


Tur ImpertaL MARITIME LEAGuE, 
Central Offices : 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

December 3, 1913. 
S1r,—I enclose a copy of a letter sent by the Imperial Maritime League to the 
Prime Minister and to the Leader of the Opposition. The letter, which speaks for 
itself, is signed by no fewer than 50 officers of Flag Rank and thus represents an extra- 
ordinary consensus of expert opinion. The 5th Battle Squadron, to which special 
reference is made, consists of eight battleships of the pre-Dreadnought type, of which 
one was completed in 1901, five in 1902 and two in 1904. These ships are of a handy 
and powerful class, but are at present only partially manned. The full complement of 
the Squadron is slightly over 6000 men, but as the present crews represent little more 
than half this number, approximately 3000 additional men are required on board to 

place the Squadron on a proper footing for active service at any moment, 
Yours faithfully, 
O. L. Marutas, Capt. 
Secretary, 


THE ImpEeRIAL MARITIME LEAGUE, 
Central Offices : 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 


December 4, 1915. 
To the Right Honourable 


The Prime Minister, 
10 Downing Street, S.W. 


OUR FLEET IN HOME WATERS 


Srr,—Of the 33 battleships (which alone, according to Mr. Churchill, the Government 
intend to keep in full commission) 8 are to be based upon Gibraltar. 

The Battle Fieet in Home Waters, in full commission, is thus reduced to 25 ships, 
of which only 17 are “‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
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Mr. Churchill has told us that in calculating the number of ships instantly ready 
for war at any moment, which he described as our average moment, the number of 
ships in full commission must be reduced by from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Therefore, we have 19 battleships instantly ready for war in Home Waters. 

The German High Sea Fleet, which is permanently stationed in the North Sea, has 
been recently raised from 17 to 21 battleships in full commission ; and as in the event 
of war between Great Britain and Germany, Germany will be the attacking party, 
and will attack at her selected moment, when all her ships are ready, it follows that at 
the present time we have only 19 battleships in Home Waters instantly ready for 
war for Defence at our average moment against Germany’s 21 for Attack at her selected 
moment, 

Naval strategists are unanimous in urging the supreme importance under modern 
conditions of the initial operations in war which will certainly exercise a serious and 
perhaps a vital influence upon the result of the war, 

Count Reventlow, the great German naval writer, has stated that the next naval 
war will come without warning, like a bolt from the blue, and Mr. Churchill has 
emphasised the awful suddenness of modern naval war. 

It is, therefore, almost certain that should Germany attack us we should have to 
depend entirely upon our force in Home Waters in the earliest and perhaps the decisive 
battles of the war, because the Squadron at Gibraltar would be unable to take part in 
them as it would take a day to coal and another 3} to reach Home Waters where it 
would arrive with coal bunkers again depleted. 

We, therefore, urge you immediately to place in full commission the Fifth Battle 
Squadron with its necessary auxiliary units. 

The effect of this will be two-fold. It will remove the British inferiority in Home 
Waters and it will set the Gibraltar Squadron free to reinforce the Mediterranean Fleet. 

This will at any rate diminish, though not entirely remove, the most immediate 
and pressing danger. 

In regard to the future, we would urge upon you to summon, at the earliest possible 
moment, representatives of our self-governing States, of India, and of our Crown 
Colonies to a Conference to consider Imperial Defence in an Imperial spirit and with 
a due regard to the needs of the Empire as a whole, 


We are, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) 
C. J. Baxer, Vice-Admiral W. B. Drew, Inspector-General, R.N. 
C. J. Bartow, D.S.O., Admiral. James Wm. FisuEr, M.D., Inspector- 
Cuas, H. Bayty, Rear-Admiral. General, R.N. 
J. E, Buaxianp, Vice-Admiral. Cuas. C. Goppine, C.B., Inspector- 
E. Buckiz, Admiral. General, R.N. 
J. H. Rear-Admiral. Ric. Grestry, Rear-Admiral. 
Basit E. Cocurane, Vice-Admiral. Gro. A. Happy, Engineer Rear-Admiral. 
Cuas. H. Cross, Admiral. R. H. Harris, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Admiral. 


ALGERNON DE Horsey, K.C.B., Admiral. W. Hunt-Grusse, G.C.B., Admiral. 
SPENCER DE Horsry, Rear-Admiral. Cuas. M. Jounson, Chief Inspector of 
Rost. Peet Dennistoun, Vice-Admiral. Machinery, R.N. 

Suotto Doveras, C.B., Admiral, S. A, Jounson, Vice-Admiral. 
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J. Geto. Jones, Vice-Admiral. 

J. P. Jones-Parry, Rear-Admiral. 

Leicester C. Kepret, Rear-Admiral. 

R. O. Leacu, Rear-Admiral. 

G. R. Linptey, Rear-Admiral. 

Lamston Bt., Rear-Admiral, 

H. MacponneELt, C.B., Inspector- 
General, R.N. 

G. Inspector-General, R.N. 

J.C. B. Mactan, Inspector-General, R.N. 

J. Moressy, Admiral. 

ARTHUR MorreELL, Rear-Admiral. 

BELGRAVE Ninnis, C.V.O., Inspector- 
General, R.N. 

Henry F. Norzvury, K.C.B., K.H.S., 
Inspector-General, R.N. 
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Gro. PatMEr, Rear-Admiral. 

Joun L, Perry, Rear-Admiral. 
Tuo. Rear-Admiral. 
James A. Vice-Admiral. 
Armanp T. Powtett, Admiral. 

J. H. Rarnier, Admiral. 

G. E. Ricuarps, Rear-Admiral. 

H. Ross, Admiral. 

CuaRrLes J. Rowuey, Admiral. 
Jno. A. Rear-Admiral. 

Guy O. Twiss, Vice-Admiral. 

J. BortasE WarREN, Vice-Admiral. 
R. W. Wuirte, Vice-Admiral. 

J. E. M. Wirson, Vice-Admiral. 
W. L. Wisuarr, Engineer Rear-Admiral. 
Lewis Wrntz, Vice-Admiral. 
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